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BRITAIN IN WORLD STRATEGY 
By Anthony Eden 


RESIDENT TRUMAN, in his message on the State of the 
Union, described the principles for which the United Na- 
tions are fighting in Korea as “the foundations of collec- 

tive security.” He was stating, in my view, a simple truth. But 
that it should be uttered by the Chief Executive of the United 
States at this time of decision in world history is a matter of pro- 
found significance. Until now, collective security has never been 
more than a concept, idealistic but abstract. Its effective inter- 
pretation, as we in Europe have confirmed in the acid test of 
experience, insists that the diplomacy of the peacemakers must 
have the backing of arms. Only in such a way can collective se- 
curity perform its essential function, which is to avert war instead 
of merely permitting some to survive it. 

The first invocation of collective security was in the days of 
the League of Nations. Maybe it did not fail by a very large 
margin. But it did so because of a reluctance, understandable 
enough though misguided, to use force. A contributory factor 
throughout the League’s history was the nonparticipation of the 
United States. I do not think that there would be much dispute 
today as to the immense psychological influence which Ameri- 
ca’s absence brought to bear on the calculations of potential 
aggressor and potential defender alike. It is therefore not sur- 
prising if present events are seen by some Americans as nearly a 
complete reversal, in a comparable situation, of the pre-1939 re- 
lationship between America and Europe. We in Europe now ap- 
pear, in the eyes of the pessimists, to be the “absent,” while the 
burden, psychological and actual, of giving effect to collective 
security seems to them to rest solely on the United States. This 
feeling is understandable, but it is not justified. Yet even as a 
minority view it deserves attention. 

No country has better reason than Britain to know the rea- 
sons for such a mood in America today. We have had long ex- 
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perience of being both overburdened and misunderstood. For 
centuries Britain, as both a European and a World Power, was 
accustomed to provide security—almost single-handed in propor- 
tion to the heavy obligations of that r6le—to territories both of 
family and of friends. Britain’s boundaries of responsibility and 
influence may seem to have shrunk in recent years, and phrases 
such as “the sun never sets...” gain no more than an occasional 
backward glance. 

Yet are they so outmoded, after all? It does not seem so when 
we look, even now, at the dispersal of British strength in Korea, 
Hong Kong and Malaya, in the Middle East, in Austria and 
Trieste, and nearest home in Germany. It is at once obvious that 
these British forces are stretched, in relation to the availability 
of trained men and modern arms, more tautly than those of any 
other country, ally or enemy. 

I would be the first to admit that we must improve upon this 
contribution to the collective security of the free world. At the 
recent Pilgrims’ dinner in London to welcome Ambassador Gif- 
ford I urged that we must pitch our defense efforts at the maxi- 
mum, not the minimum; that we must marshal all our resources 
and unite our endeavors in every sphere and at every level. We 
are not doing that yet. However, a review of the disposition of 
Britain’s armed forces at this moment may be salutary for those 
who decry the extent of our present efforts, and at the same time 
it may provide the most realistic basis on which to plan priorities 
in expansion. 

But first there must be a preface. If the free nations of the world 
are to recognize the part which the British peoples can play, the 
nature of the British Commonwealth of Nations and the way its 
strength can best be applied must be fully understood. Two- 
thirds of the area of the Commonwealth and Empire lie in lands 
whose shores abut on the Indian Ocean; there are parts of three 
Dominions and other vast territories which touch the Pacific; yet 
the chief centers of its skilled manpower, industry and war poten- 
tial face the North Atlantic. 

Britain is the heart of this unique complex of free peoples, and 
as the strength of our island lies in its command of the approaches 
to Western Europe, so also does its vulnerability. Our very prox- 
imity to the Continent stresses the dangers of a mortal blow by 
sea or air. Moreover, it must be remembered that Britain is not 
likely to become, at the very best, more than 60 percent self-sup- 
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porting in foodstuffs. By far the greater part of our meat, wheat 
and fats comes from such far-flung sources as Australia, tropical 
Africa, the East Indies, Canada and the United States. Nor 
must our staple comforter, tea, be forgotten. Of raw materials, 
coal alone is normally produced in quantities sufficient to meet 
the needs of British industry. Yet the products of these raw ma- 
terials, when converted into machinery, and in war into war- 
like stores, are vital both for the existence of many of the nations 
which supply them and for the fighting services wherever they 
may be in action. It is therefore true to say that the crucial aim 
of our strategy is the maintenance of the nerves and arteries of 
our family of nations—the lines of communications. But there 
are also other factors which exert a special influence. 

Although oceanic in its general nature, our Commonwealth 
system has to take account of nearly 20,000 miles of land fron- 
tiers with foreign nations. Sometimes there are smaller nations 
behind the frontiers, as there are behind India and Pakistan, and 
these are liable to be influenced or even absorbed by other Powers. 
Siam, Tibet and Afghanistan, for example, stand in such a rela- 
tion to Communist China and Soviet Russia. Indeed, some of 
our most important naval bases have land frontiers with foreign 
countries; Gibraltar and Hong Kong are both so situated. Lastly, 
the great area and variety of the Commonwealth produce diverse 
social and economic problems which Communism has persistently 
sought to exploit through the fevered readjustments of the post- 
war world. 

Let me then summarize the main framework of the strategy 
which governs the siting of our forces. We must recall that there 
also exist, beyond this essential framework, our commitments in 
support of the United Nations, our obligations for mutual de- 
fense under the North Atlantic Pact, as well as our special bi- 
lateral treaties such as that with Jordan. Outside these commit- 
ments the vital points are as follows: 

a. The maintenance of free movement on the oceans. 

b. The defense of Britain, the heart of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, primarily from the air. 

c. The defense of the land frontiers of the Empire. 

d. The maintenance of internal security, with which is linked 
to some extent defense of important Commonwealth interests in 
certain foreign lands. 

Look for a moment at what is involved in sea power alone. 
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This depends upon the security of naval and air bases and of 
harbors for merchant ships. Since the main shipbuilding and in- 
dustrial center is Britain, the destruction by air attack of our 
major war potential would cripple our sea power throughout the 
world. The treaty arrangements with the Western European 
countries impose upon us responsibilities for the provision of 
forces on the Continent. To that extent they are liabilities, but 
when viewed against the background of Commonwealth de- 
fense they may also be advantageous in providing depth to the 
air defense of the British Isles. Finally, unrest in certain colonial 
areas, or failure to uphold significant interests in other parts 
of the world, may deprive ourselves and our friends of some vital 
raw material without which our efforts would be hamstrung. 

It is the direct responsibility of the British Government to con- 
trol the foreign and defense policies of those colonial territories 
that fall under its authority. These comprise colonies which are 
at various but incomplete stages in their progress towards self- 
government; the protectorates which are, generally speaking, 
the least developed areas; and the trust territories under British 
administration. The self-governing Dominions, on the other hand, 
have of course absolute control over their own defense and foreign 
policy. Concerted action between them and Britain, together 
with the colonial group, is obtained only by consultation and 
agreement. Nevertheless, certain general principles have been 
formulated at Imperial conferences and other meetings between 
our statesmen. Perhaps the most important of these is the maxim 
that the defense of the whole Commonwealth is of common con- 
cern to all its members, but that the primary contribution of 
each must be its own local defense. 

In order to carry out our responsibilities towards the colonial 
group, and for the additional reason that in peacetime the Do- 
minions group can hardly raise naval forces sufficient for more 
than their immediate local defense in war, Britain has to main- 
tain a large standing navy and air force. This must be remem- 
bered in considering the extent of the land forces Britain can raise, 
their rdle and locations. The British Army is the only force in the 
Commonwealth which contains a large “regular” core. On this 
regular army, assisted by trained national service men during the 
latter part of their two years’ compulsory service, fall the fol- 
lowing important tasks—apart from any occupation forces sta- 
tioned in Europe: 
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a. The provision of garrisons at naval and air bases and de- 
fended ports along our sea and air lines. 

b. The provision of forces needed for the land defense of cer- 
tain overseas territories to the extent required by our interest in 
those territories and the possibility of a threat to them. 

c. The maintenance in the United Kingdom of a highly trained 
nucleus in a state of readiness to take the field. This force has 
to be available for immediate dispatch wherever it may best 
be employed to hold the danger until the territorial army forma- 
tions can arrive to help. 

To fulfil these tasks, where must our army be located and 
what are the appropriate numbers employed today for that pur- 
pose? The enormous geographical range can be seen from a brief 
review of only one set of commitments: the garrisons for naval 
and air bases on the main lines of communications. These include 
Bermuda and Kingston in the West Indies; the defended port 
of Freetown in West Africa, flanking the routes to South Africa; 
Gibraltar, at the opening of the Mediterranean, and Malta, Aden 
and Suez; Ceylon, where under the Independence Act of 1947 the 
United Kingdom may station such forces as are required to assist 
in the joint defense of port installations and communications; 
Singapore, the gateway to the Far East proper and to the Pacific, 
but so closely connected with its hinterland, Malaya, that the 
British garrison will be included, for my purpose here, in the esti- 
mate for Malaya as a whole; and Hong Kong. 

Although for security reasons it is impossible for anyone out- 
side government circles to be in possession of the full military 
facts, and although the situation changes from day to day as re- 
quirements in one theater necessitate movements of men and 
matériel from another, it is yet possible to give an approximate 
picture of the way in which we are fulfilling our varied commit- 
ments. These are round figures: 


Bases, etc. (excluding Singapore and Hong Kong) ........... 20,000 
Areas of vital interests: Malaya 17,000, Hong Kong 20,000 

(including certain elements for Kore) 0.94 5k» «jo seas 37,000 
Dear AGE es RM tc oir. sk soars. OE 5G elem ett wep 45,000 
Great Britain (including strategic reserve being built up after 

certain units had been sent to Korea) ............00eeeees 230,000 
Germany (existing units being brought up to strength and an- 

etner division, being. forined) aie ipte speed woe ctis aged oe ee 50,000 
PAASUOY LAMAR, UR IOSE Gas poets cleo aI hel folic 65 soak alm Xp 10,000 
COLCA res ae oor rir ote oe ee F ais oie wee gees 12,000 
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The United States is proposing such an enormous increase in 
its defense expenditure that there is danger some Americans may 
feel that our contribution falls short of their own high standard. 
It must be remembered, however, that the British economy is 
already fully stretched, with a higher level of taxation than any 
other country in the world. Before we begin to pay for our rearm- 
ament program, 43 percent of the total national income is already 
being taken in taxation by the local and central government. 
This can be compared with something over 35 percent of the 
national income which will be taken by the United States taxa- 
tion authorities if new taxes are voted to cover the proposed bud- 
get of 71.6 billion dollars. What this means in terms of the indi- 
vidual can be understood when it is remembered that income tax 
and surtax in the United Kingdom on the highest range of in- 
comes is 19/6d. in the pound, and this excludes substantial local 
taxation. There are now only 86 people in this country with a net 
income of over £6,000 a year, compared with 6,560 in 1939. In- 
direct taxation, which more particularly affects lower income 
groups, is levied on such necessities as soap, stationery, razor 
blades, and in fact on practically all commodities except food and 
some clothing and furnishing fabrics. 

It is clear, therefore, that there is no reserve of taxable capacity 
on which to draw. Setting entirely aside any question of hard- 
ship, an increase of taxation over and above its present level 
would have a directly inflationary effect. I use the word inflation- 
ary advisedly, for in my view existing British taxation has al- 
ready passed the stage at which it can achieve the effect of de- 
flation. On the contrary, a further increase in taxation must re- 
sult in individuals drawing on either capital or savings in order 
to try to balance the rising cost of living against their diminish- 
ing resources. Furthermore, such an increase would undoubtedly 
have a seriously disheartening effect on effort in every range of 
income. More particularly would it discourage overtime by work- 
ers who are not now liable for direct taxation but whose extra 
earnings would immediately put them into the range of those 
who pay § shillings in the pound income tax. It is understandable 
that men and women are unwilling to do this even in conditions 
of crisis, short of actual war. All this does not mean that Britain 
cannot afford to pay for rearmament, but it does mean that our 
problem is different from that facing the United States. 


Not only are the budgetary difficulties appallingly complex in 
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this country, but the diversion of physical resources from civilian 
to military production is also more intricate than in the United 
States. Both men and machines are fully employed, and in neither 
is there a reserve capacity as there was in 1939. If men are to be 
transferred to the armaments industry and its auxiliaries, some 
reduction in exports will probably be necessary as well as a cut 
in expenditure. 

The diversion of some of our production from exports to arm- 
aments must have an adverse effect upon our balance of pay- 
ments problem. As must be only too well known to everyone 
in America, this has been our dominating economic preoccupation 
since 1949. The year 1950 saw a temporary solution. For the first 
time since the war the United Kingdom had a surplus in her bal- 
ance of payments, even without Marshall Aid. This is threatened, 
however, by the rearmament program. It is true that in 1950 there 
was a surplus of something like £ 250,000,000 in our overseas 
account, but the terms of trade have steadily moved against 
us. A volume of imports such as we bought in 1950 would cost 
something like £ 300,000,000 a year more today, and the rearm- 
ament inevitably calls for increased imports. 

I do not think it is generally realized that, while the enormous 
rise in prices of raw materials produced in the Commonwealth has 
been an aid to us in that it has increased our gold and dollar re- 
serves, these belong to the sterling area. The position of the 
United Kingdom has thus, in certain respects, been made more, 
not less difficult. Huge sterling balances have accumulated in 
London in the accounts of countries such as Australia, New 
Zealand and Malaya. It is perfectly true that these balances are 
held chiefly by Australia and New Zealand, nations which have 
always exercised the greatest restraint and showed the greatest 
consideration for the interests of Great Britain and of the Com- 
monwealth as a whole. But debts are debts, even when they are 
owed to creditors within the family. The demands of rearm- 
ament will fall first upon the engineering and vehicle-producing 
industries and must, even with a yet stricter rationing of civilian 
consumption, mean some drop in our exports. The balance of pay- 
ments may once again become a serious problem. Connected with 
this question is the shortage of raw materials which hits the 
United Kingdom as hard as any other country in the world—or 
harder—since, with the exception of coal, all our raw materials 
have to be imported. 
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The United States is bravely accepting a heavy sacrifice, and 
no doubt many Americans, tormented by anxiety about hus- 
bands or sons in Korea, feel inclined to blame the United King- 
dom for a seeming unwillingness to face the facts of the interna- 
tional situation. But they can be assured that now that the ex- 
tent of the effort needed is known to the British people they will 
respond freely and fully. They can also be assured that even apart 
from those who are called up to serve in the armed forces, every 
citizen of the United Kingdom will be bearing an extremely 
heavy burden in taxation and other spheres. 

For many years now a peculiar strength of Anglo-American 
relations has been the knowledge that we can speak our minds 
to each other, and this not merely because we speak the same 
language. But this does not absolve us from the responsibility to 
choose our words. There are, no doubt, critics in Britain who feel 
that the United States is comparatively inexperienced in inter- 
national affairs. But it is still less than a century ago since the 
American people fought on their own soil one of the greatest 
and most gallant wars in history and achieved through it a 
miracle of unity. To recall this is to realize that no nation could 
come through such an experience without putting adolescence far 
behind. Leaders of the caliber of Lincoln and of Lee brought a 
luster to the young American tradition which has shone more 
brightly rather than faded with the years. Such men as these, 
who showed themselves willing to fight to the death for a prin- 
ciple, laid the foundations of America’s maturity. 

The whole trend of events, whether we view them from Europe 
or America, points to the supreme importance of Anglo-American 
unity. This is no longer an idealistic conception of small groups 
but a practical policy of governments. If it can be founded upon 
that rare intimacy which enables good friends to be also each 
other’s severest critics, so much the better. The growth of inter- 
dependence between nations cannot be carried too far so long 
as it develops by free consent. 

On this side of the Atlantic those nations which are determined 
that the cradle of Western civilization shall not also be its grave 
turn today to the United States. Nothing, in my view, can be 
more natural, for there is little in the American way of life which 
cannot trace a way back to European origins. I believe that the 
United States turns equally naturally to us, understanding that 
if either should fail in the supreme tests ahead, both must lose im- 
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measurable treasure of freedom and send the world reeling back 
to an age of darkness. 

I use the word “darkness” deliberately, for I believe that if 
we fail to meet and turn the challenge that confronts us, all the 
peoples of the world must live and have their being without 
hope. And what is darkness but utter hopelessness? And where, 
if the bastions of the free world should fail, could there be any 
hope for those who remain? 

The most effective means of meeting any danger is first to 
comprehend its nature. By this I do not mean abstruse academic 
analyses of this or that philosophy, but a down-to-earth under- 
standing of the facts of the matter. I believe that there are four 
types of people who easily respond to the appeal of the destruc- 
tive Communist faith. There are certain idealists, sensitive to any 
blueprint promising a better world. There are the immature, who 
crave a crusade and to whom the sacrifices demanded of a Com- 
munist seem a kind of personal fulfilment. There are the dis- 
contented and the dupes who will accept any theory which throws 
responsibility upon others and guarantees uniformity for all. 
And there are the seekers after power who know that they can 
win command over others only through common desires or com- 
mon fears. 

To all these Communism is designed to appeal. Its doctrine 
has been presented as some species of philosopher’s stone, as a 
glittering revelation of fundamental truths about society which 
gives to believers the keys to both understanding and action. The 
glitter is spurious, but so dazzling that the disciples are blinded 
and the truth hidden from them. 

It is perhaps not irrelevant to mention the one kind of man 
who invariably rejects Communism almost without a second 
thought. The true nonconformist finds no appeal in Marxist 
dogma. He is inherently against subjection to any hierarchy and 
spontaneously rejects all doctrines of infallibility. To him, democ- 
racy is a necessary form of human dignity. By instinct he under- 
stands that the decision to become a Communist is usually the 
last decision a man ever makes for himself. 

Communism stalks men in the guise of a religion; it demands 
sacrifice and self-denial for an ultimate, collective redemption. 
Communism enlists men in the uniform of militancy; it imposes 
discipline and austerity and spreads a skein of subterfuge. And so 
the needs of both the mystic and the practical man appear to be 
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met. Once a man has been “indoctrinated,” even seeing is not 
believing. A Communist cannot be convinced by argument be- 
cause he cannot imagine such an anomaly as an adversary in 
good faith; to him, anyone who dissents is merely disloyal. 

The Communist-led millions—and they are nearly half the 
world—are not permitted to see that it is they and their insti- 
tutions which are in chains. How can they realize that it is not 
the citizens or workers of the West who are fettered, but those 
of the Communist states? By the rule of the system the faults of 
the system must go unquestioned and unchecked. Within a true 
democracy the individual is still free to fulfil himself and the 
promise of his abilities, and the individual and his faith are the 
only means by which anything on earth is ever done. 

With all its faults, the Western system has infinite possibilities. 
The fact that it recognizes that it has faults is one of its greatest 
distinctions. It does not foreclose change. Yet because democra- 
cies limit liberty, while proclaiming it, is no reason to embrace 
a faith which wholly proscribes it. Without freedom, there is no 
risk, no challenge and, in the long run, no progress. 

The West can survive only to the extent that individuals accept 
their obligations as members of a free community. As such, our 
duty is clear. First, last and all the time we must stand together. 
In this task there can be no excuse for failure, no room for mis- 
understandings and no scope for sabotage of the efforts of one 
nation by the ignorant of another. 

All over the globe the British peoples have obligations. We are 
striving to fulfil them. I do not claim that our efforts are without 
mistakes of planning, judgment or execution. But in the same 
way that the American people are entitled to have others think 
that they are doing their best in a difficult job, so, I believe, are 
the British. 


AMERICA AND THE RUSSIAN FUTURE 


By George F. Kennan 


HE very virulence with which Americans reject the outlook 

and practice of those who now hold power in the Kremlin 
implies in the strongest possible way the belief in, and desire 

for, an alternative—for some other Russian outlook and some 
other set of practices in Russia to take the place of those we know 
today. Yet we may be permitted to ask whether there is any clear 
image in our minds of what that outlook and those practices 
might be, and of the ways by which Americans might promote 
progress toward them. At the present time, in particular, when the 
coexistence of the two systems on the same planet has led to such 
immense strains and anxieties everywhere, and to so much despair 
of its successful continuation, there is a tendency on the part of 
many people to permit the image of a different and more ac- 
ceptable Russia to become eclipsed by, or even identified with, 
the question of victory or defeat in a future war. Some Americans 
are already reverting, merely in contemplation of a possible war, 
to the American bad habit of assuming that there is something 
final and positive about a military decision—that it is the ending 
of something, and the happy ending, rather than a beginning. 
There could, of course, be no greater error than this, quite apart 
from any consideration of the blood and sacrifice which war 
involves. A war against Soviet power which could be said to be 
relatively successful militarily (and we would do well to remem- 
ber that no such war could be more than relatively successful) 
would in itself assure little or nothing in the way of progress 
toward the achievement of the sort of alternative we might wish; 
at the most it would only make more immediate various aspects 
of a problem which already exists and which every American 
who objects to Soviet behavior must, in consistency, have in 
mind anyway, war or no war. That is the problem of the kind 
of Russia which we would prefer to see; the kind with which we 
ourselves could, let us say, live easily; the kind which would per- 
mit the existence of a much more stable world order; the kind to 
which it would be both realistic and suitable for us to aspire. 
This problem of the possibility of a different and preferable 
Russia is not really a question of war or peace. War in itself will 
not bring about such a Russia. Indeed it would be most unlikely 
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to lead in that direction unless accompanied by many wise and 
strenuous efforts besides the military one. And a continued ab- 
sence of major war will not preclude the coming of a different 
Russia. All of that depends upon a great many other things which 
would have to be done by a great many people, either in war or 
in peace. Not all of these things can be done by Americans. So far 
as direct action is concerned, the bulk of them cannot be. But 
our possibilities for influencing the outcome are significant; and 
we must remember that there may be times when our efforts may 
be capable of swinging the balance one way or the other. For 
that reason our own relationship to the Russian future is some- 
thing worth our most strenuous thought and attention. And in 
our efforts to determine it, two things are of major importance: I, 
that we should know what we want; and 2, that we should know 
how to conduct ourselves in order to facilitate, rather than to 
impede, the coming into being of what we want. The word “fa- 
cilitate” is used advisedly; for we are dealing here with a foreign 
country, and our réle can be at best a marginal one, supplemen- 
tary to a far more important role which others must play. 


II 


What sort of Russia would we like to see before us, as our part- 
ner in the world community? 

Perhaps the first thing to get straight here is the sort of Russia 
there is no use looking for. And such a Russia—the kind we may 
not look for—is easy to describe and envisage, for it would be 
a capitalistic and liberal-democratic one, with institutions closely 
resembling those of our own republic. 

If we look first at the question of the economic system, we see 
at once that Russia has scarcely known private enterprise as we 
are familiar with it in this country. Even in pre-Revolutionary 
times the Russian Government always had a close hold on a num- 
ber of economic activities, notably transportation and the arm- 
ament industry, which in our country have traditionally, or at 
least normally, been private. There were, to be sure, in the earlier 
period of Russian history, distinguished families of private Rus- 
sian entrepreneurs, famous for their bold commercial pioneering 
in the undeveloped areas of the realm. But by and large in- 
digenous private capital remained more conspicuous in the ex- 
change than in the production of commodities. The great domes- 
tic business was trade, rather than manufacture. And business 
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did not stand in so high repute as in the West. There was a tradi- 
tional, and deeply Russian, merchant class; but it was not gen- 
erally noted or respected for breadth of outlook or for any en- 
lightened concept of its own responsibility to society. The 
portrayals of it in Russian literature are generally negative and 
depressing. The members of the landed gentry, whose tastes and 
prejudices were authoritative in the social field, often looked down 
on business, and themselves tended to avoid participation in it. 
The Russian language, in fact, never acquired a word comparable 
to our expression “businessman;” it had only the word for “mer- 
chant,” and this term did not always have a pleasant connotation. 

As Russia became industrialized, in a sudden rush of activity 
which took place around the turn of the century, there were 
clearly apparent the absence of an adequate tradition of responsi- 
bility and restraint on the part of the capital-owning class and a 
general lack of preparedness, on the part of the state and of 
society generally, to cope with the new strains. This industrial 
development, proceeding largely on a basis of individual enter- 
prise rather than of widely distributed corporative ownership, was 
marked by sudden accumulations of fortunes in the hands of indi- 
viduals and families not always well prepared for such affluence. 
Often the mode of expenditure of wealth appeared to other people 
as little creditable as the means by which it had been accumulated. 
Individual capitalists and workers lived in close proximity— 
indeed, many of the factory owners lived in the compounds of 
their factories. Such conditions often bore greater resemblance 
to the pattern of early Industrial-Revolution capitalism, as Marx 
had described it, than to conditions in advanced Western coun- 
tries. This fact may well have had something to do with the suc- 
cess of Marxism in Russia. The Russian industrial capitalist was 
generally visible in the flesh, and as often as not he had the 
rotundity, and sometimes (not always) the vulgarity and callous- 
ness, of the capitalist of the early-Communist caricature. 

All these things go to show that whatever private enterprise 
may have been in Tsarist Russia, it had not yet come to hold 
anything resembling the respect and significance in the eyes of 
the people that it had acquired in the older mercantile countries 
by the beginning of this century. Perhaps with time it would 
have. The prospects were steadily improving. Examples of effi- 
cient and progressive industrial management existed in Russia 
before the Revolution, and were increasing. 
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But all this, it must be remembered, was a long time ago. 
Thirty-three years have elapsed since the Revolution. Those 
years, in the strenuous conditions of Soviet life, have witnessed 
the passing of a full generation. Of the people capable of influenc- 
ing the course of events in Russia today only an insignificant 
minority recall the pre-Revolutionary days at all. The younger 
generation has no comprehension or concept of anything but the 
state capitalism that the Soviet régime has enforced. And what we 
are talking about here is something not even in the present but in 
the indefinite future. 

Bearing all this in mind, we see that there is no Russian national 
understanding which would permit the early establishment in 
Russia of anything resembling the private enterprise system as we 
know it. This is not to say that some such understanding will not 
some day develop. It may, if circumstances are favorable. But it 
will never be a system identical to our own. And no one will use- 
fully be able to force the pace, particularly no one from outside. 

It is true that the term “Socialism” has been used for so many 
years in close intimacy with the term “Soviet” that it is now hate- 
ful to many people, both within and without the borders of the 
Soviet Union. But it is easy to draw wrong conclusions from this 
phenomenon. It is conceivable that retail trade and the perform- 
ance of the small individual services which have so much to do 
with the pleasantness of daily life may some day return in large 
measure to private hands in Russia. In agriculture, as we shall see 
presently, there will certainly be an extensive return to private 
ownership and initiative. There is a further possibility that the 
system of mutual production-codperation by groups of artisans 
(artels)—a system peculiarly rooted in Russian tradition and 
understanding—may some day point the way to economic institu- 
tions which could represent a highly important and promising 
innovation in the approach to modern problems of labor and 
capital. But large sections of economic life known to us as the 
normal provinces of private enterprise will almost certainly re- 
main in national hands for a long time to come in Russia, regard- 
less of the identity of the political authority. This should surprise 
no American, nor should it offend any. There is no reason why 
the form of Russian economic life, beyond certain major ex- 
ceptions that will be mentioned below, should be considered a 
matter of vital concern to the outside world. 

Agriculture deserves a special place in our thinking on this sub- 
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ject. Agricultural enterprise is the Achilles heel of the Soviet sys- 
tem. Left in private hands, it constitutes a concession to human 
freedom and individual initiative—a concession which the true 
Bolshevik finds abhorrent. Forcibly collectivized, it requires an 
elaborate apparatus of restraint if the farmer is to be made to stay 
on his land and to produce. The forced collectivization of the 
farming population is probably today the greatest single cause of 
discontent in the Soviet Union, except possibly the excessive 
cruelty of the police, with which it is intimately connected. It 
may be taken for granted that one of the first acts of any future 
progressive authority in Russia would be to abolish this hated 
system of agricultural serfdom and to restore to the farmers the 
pride and incentives of private land ownership and free disposal 
of agricultural commodities. Collective farms may continue to 
exist; and they probably will, for the most abhorrent feature of 
the present system is not the concept of producer-coGperation it- 
self but the element of restraint that underlies its application. The 
collectives of the future will be voluntary codperatives, however, 
not shotgun marriages. 

Turning to the political side, it was said above that we could 
not expect to see the emergence of a liberal-democratic Russia 
along American patterns. This cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized. It does not mean that future Russian régimes will neces- 
sarily be unliberal. There is no liberal tradition finer than the 
strain which has existed in the Russia of the past. Many Russian 
individuals and groups of this day are deeply imbued with that 
tradition, and will do all in their power to make it the dominant 
element in the Russian future. In that effort, we may wish them 
well without reservation. But we will be doing them no favor if 
we permit ourselves to expect too much to happen too fast, or 
look to them to produce anything resembling our own institutions. 
These Russian liberals will have no easy road to walk. They will 
find in their county a young generation that has known nothing 
but Soviet power and has been trained to think subconsciously in 
the terms of that power even when it has resented and hated it. 
Many features of the Soviet system will stick, if only for the rea- 
son that everything has been destroyed which might seem to have 
constituted an alternative to them. And some features will de- 
serve to stick, for no system that lasts over decades is entirely 
without merits. Any program of government for a future Russia 
will have to adjust itself to the fact that there has been this Soviet 
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interlude, and that it has left its positive marks as well as its nega- 
tive ones. And no members of future Russian governments will 
be aided by doctrinaire and impatient well-wishers in the West 
who look to them, just because they are seeking a decent alterna- 
tive to what we know today as Bolshevism, to produce in short 
order a replica of the Western democratic dream. 

Above all, it behooves us Americans, in this connection, to 
repress, and if possible to extinguish once and for all, our invet- 
erate tendency to judge others by the extent to which they con- 
trive to be like ourselves. In our relations with the people of 
Russia it is important, as it has never been important before, for 
us to recognize that our institutions may not have relevance for 
people living in other climes and conditions and that there can be 
social structures and forms of government in no way resembling 
our own and yet not deserving of censure. There is no reason why 
this realization should shock us. In 1831 de Tocqueville, writing 
from the United States, correctly observed: “The more I see of 
this country the more I admit myself penetrated with this truth: 
that there is nothing absolute in the theoretical value of political 
institutions, and that their efficiency depends almost always on 
the original circumstances and the social conditions of the people 
to whom they are applied.” 

Forms of government are forged mainly in the fire of practice, 
not in the vacuum of theory. They respond to national character 
and to national realities. There is great good in the Russian na- 
tional character, and the realities of that country scream out to- 
day for a form of administration more considerate of that good. 
Let us hope that it will come. But when Soviet power has run its 
course, or when its personalities and spirit begin to change (for 
the ultimate outcome could be one or the other), let us not hover 
nervously over the people who come after, applying litmus papers 
daily to their political complexions to find out whether they an- 
swer to our concept of “democratic.” Give them time; let them be 
Russians; let them work out their internal problems in their own 
manner. The ways by which peoples advance toward dignity and 
enlightenment in government are things that constitute the 
deepest and most intimate processes of national life. There is 
nothing less understandable to foreigners, nothing in which for- 
eign interference can do less good. There are, as we shall see 
presently, certain features of the future Russian state that are of 
genuine concern to the outside world. But these do not include 
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the form of government itself, provided only that it keep within 
certain well-defined limits, beyond which lies totalitarianism. 


III 


What, then, do they include? To what kind of a Russia may we 
reasonably and justly look forward? What attributes are we, as 
responsible members of the world community, entitled to look for 
in the personality of a foreign state, and of Russia in particular? 

We may look, in the first place, for a Russian government 
which, in contrast to the one we know today, would be tolerant, 
communicative and forthright in its relations with other states 
and peoples. It would not take the ideological position that its 
own purposes cannot finally prosper unless all systems of govern- 
ment not under its control are subverted and eventually de- 
stroyed. It would dispense with this paranoiac suspiciousness we 
know so well, and consent to view the outside world, ourselves 
included, as it really is and always has been: neither entirely good 
nor entirely bad, neither entirely to be trusted nor entirely to be 
mistrusted (if only for the simple reason that “trust” has only a 
relative significance in foreign affairs). It would consent to recog- 
nize that this outside world is not really preoccupied with diabol- 
ical plots to invade Russia and inflict injuries on the Russian 
people. Viewing the outside world in this way, the statesmen of a 
future Russia could approach it with tolerance and forbearance 
and practical good humor, defending their national interests as 
statesmen must, but not assuming that these can be furthered 
only at the expense of the interests of others, and vice versa. 

No one asks for a naive and childlike confidence; no one asks for 
a fatuous enthusiasm for all that is foreign; no one asks that the 
genuine and legitimate differences of interest which have always 
marked, and will always continue to mark, the relations between 
peoples be ignored. We must expect Russian national interests 
not only to continue to exist but to be vigorously and confidently 
asserted. But in a régime that we could recognize as an improve- 
ment over what we know today we would expect that this would 
be done in an atmosphere of emotional sanity and moderation: 
that the foreign representative would not continue to be viewed 
and treated as one possessed of the devil; that it would be con- 
ceded that there might be such a thing as innocent and legitimate 
curiosity about a foreign county, which could be permitted to be 
gratified without fatal detriment to that country’s national life; 
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that it would be recognized that there might be individual foreign 
business aspirations which did not aim at the destruction of the 
Russian state; that it would be admitted, finally, that persons 
desirous of travelling across international borders might have, 
and are even apt to have, motives other than “espionage, sabo- 
tage and diversion”—such trivial motives, in fact, as the enjoy- 
ment of travel or the peculiar impulses that move people to wish 
to visit relatives from time to time. In short, we may ask that the 
grotesque system of anachronisms known as the Iron Curtain be 
lifted from the world, and that the Russian people, who have so 
much to give and so much to receive as mature members of the 
world community, cease to be insulted by a policy that treats 
them as children, too immature to have normal contact with the 
adult world, too undependable to be let out alone. 

Secondly, while recognizing that the internal system of govern- 
ment is in all essential respects Russia’s own business and may 
well depart drastically from our own, we are entitled to expect 
that the exercise of governmental authority will stop short of that 
fairly plain line beyond which lies totalitarianism. Specifically, 
we may expect that any régime which claims to contrast favorably 
with that which we have before us today will refrain from enslav- 
ing its own labor—industrial and agricultural. There is a reason 
for this: a reason even more solid than the shock we experience at 
witnessing the sickening details of this type of oppression. When 
a régime sets out to enslave its own working population in this 
way, it requires for the maintenance of the arrangement so vast 
an apparatus of coercion that the imposition of the Iron Curtain 
follows almost automatically. No ruling group likes to admit that 
it can govern its people only by regarding and treating them as 
criminals. For this reason there is always a tendency to justify 
internal oppression by pointing to the menacing iniquity of the 
outside world. And the outside world must be portrayed, in these 
circumstances, as very iniquitous indeed—iniquitous to the point 
of caricature. Nothing short of this will do. Carefully hiding the 
realities behind the Iron Curtain, the régime depicts “abroad” to 
its own people in every lurid hue of hideousness, as anxious 
mothers attempt to intimidate their children and fortify their own 
authority by embroidering the image of that sinister “something” 
which “will get you if you don’t watch out.” 

In this way, excess of internal authority leads inevitably to un- 
social and aggressive conduct as a government among govern- 
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ments, and is a matter of concern to the international community. 
The world is not only heartily sick of this comedy by reason of the 
endless and wearisome falsehoods it involves, but it has learned 
to recognize it as something so irresponsible and dangerous that, 
maintained for any length of time, it easily becomes a major 
hazard for world peace and stability. It is for this reason that we, 
while recognizing that all distinctions as between freedom and 
authority are relative and admitting that 90 percent of them are 
no business of ours when they affect a foreign country, still insist 
that there is an area here in which no government of a great coun- 
try can move without creating the most grievous and weighty 
problems for its neighbors. That is precisely the area in which the 
régime of Hitler found itself at home, and in which the Soviet 
Government has moved for at least these past 15 years. We may 
state bluntly that we can recognize no future Russian régime as 
one with which we could have a satisfactory relationship unless it 
keeps out of this danger area. 

The third thing we may hope from a new Russia is that it will 
refrain from pinning an oppressive yoke on other peoples who 
have the instinct and the capacity for national self-assertion. In 
mentioning this matter, we are entering upon a delicate subject. 
There is no more difficult and treacherous one in the entire lexicon 
of political issues. In the relationships between the Great-Russian 
people and nearby peoples outside the confines of the old Tsarist 
Empire, as well as non-Russian national groups that were included 
within that empire, there is no conceivable pattern of borders or 
institutional arrangements which, measured against the concepts 
prevailing to date, would not arouse violent resentments and in- 
volve genuine injustices in many quarters. If people in that part 
of the world are going to go on thinking of national borders and 
minority problems in the way that they have thought of them in 
the past and continue to think of them today, Americans would do 
well to avoid incurring any responsibility for views or positions on 
these subjects; for any specific solutions they may advocate will 
some day become a source of great bitterness against them, and 
they will find themselves drawn into controversies that have little 
or nothing to do with the issue of human freedom. 

What is plainly necessary, and the only solution worthy of 
American encouragement, is the rise of such a spirit among all the 
peoples concerned as would give to border and institutional ar- 
rangements in that troubled area an entirely new, and greatly 
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reduced, significance. Whether that spirit will actually arise, we 
cannot tell. And precisely because we cannot tell this, Americans 
should be extremely careful in committing their support or en- 
couragement to any specific arrangements in this sphere; for we 
cannot know what they mean until there is clarity as to the spirit 
which will underlie them. How can we know whether a given na- 
tional group will require an independent status, or a federal status, 
some special brand of local self-government, or no special status 
at all, until we know something about the psychological climate 
in which these arrangements would operate? There are peoples of 
non-Russian ethnological character on the borders of the Great- 
Russian family whose economic existence is intimately bound up 
with that of the Great-Russians. The future should see a mini- 
mum of disruption of these economic ties, and that in itself would 
normally warrant a close political connection. But its nature 
would always have to depend on what sort of attitudes prevailed 
on both sides of the line: on the degree of tolerance and insight 
which the peoples involved (and not only the Russian people) 
might be able to bring to the establishment of these relationships. 

We are all agreed, for example, that the Baltic countries should 
never again be forced against the innermost feelings of their peoples 
into any relationship whatsoever with a Russian state; but they 
would themselves be foolish to reject close and codperative ar- 
rangements with a tolerant, nonimperialistic Russia, which 
genuinely wished to overcome the unhappy memories of the past 
and to place her relations to the Baltic peoples on a basis of real 
respect and disinterestedness. The Ukraine, again, deserves full 
recognition for the peculiar genius and abilities of its people and 
for the requirements and possibilities of its development as a 
linguistic and cultural entity; but the Ukraine is economically as 
much a part of Russia as Pennsylvania is a part of the United 
States. Who can say what the final status of the Ukraine should 
be unless he knows the character of the Russia to which the ad- 
justment will have to be made? As for the satellite states: they 
must, and will, recover their full independence; but they will not 
assure themselves of a stable and promising future if they make 
the mistake of proceeding from feelings of revenge and hatred 
toward the Russian people who have shared their tragedy, and if 
they try to base that future on the exploitation of the initial diffi- 
culties of a well-intentioned Russian régime struggling to over- 
come the legacy of Bolshevism, 
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There is no use underestimating the bitterness of these terri- 
torial problems, even assuming the utmost of goodwill and re- 
laxed tolerance on the part of the peoples concerned. Some of the 
dispositions taken at the close of the Second World War (made 
even worse today by the deliberate policy on the part of certain 
governments to turn the provisional prematurely into the per- 
manent) represent distinctly unhealthy situations, not conducive 
to a peaceful future. Some day these dispositions must be 
changed; and it will admittedly require tact on the part of all 
concerned, and forbearance bordering on the miraculous, if these 
changes are to be effected without a further compounding of vio- 
lence and bitterness. For that unhappy situation the peoples of 
Europe have to thank the calculating cynicism of the Bolshevik 
leaders and the amiable indulgence of the Western Powers. 

But one of the greatest of the German oppositionists in the time 
of Hitler, writing at the risk of his life to a friend in England 
during the recent war, said: 

For us Europe after the war is less a problem of frontiers and soldiers, of top- 


heavy organizations and grand plans than .. . a question of how the pic- 
ture of man can be restored in the breasts of our fellow-citizens.? 


Would that the Nazi gallows had spared this man for the 
present and the future; he was both right and courageous, and 
such people will be desperately needed if the future of the region 
from the Elbe to Bering Strait is ever to be happier than it has 
been in the past. An American who wishes his influence to be 
beneficial in that part of the world would do well to impress on any 
friends he may have from the Iron-Curtain countries the folly of 
a continuation, by them or anyone else, of these dreary and profit- 
less manipulations with so-called national boundaries and with 
the naive loyalties of bewildered linguistic groups which have 
passed for statemanship in that area in the past. There are more 
important things than where the border runs, and the first of these 
is that on both sides of it there should be tolerance and maturity, 
humility in the face of the sufferings of the past and the problems 
of the future, and a realization that none of the important prob- 
lems of the future for any of the peoples of Europe is going to be 
solved entirely, or even primarily, within the country’s national 
boundaries. 

These, then, are the things for which an American well-wisher 


2“A German of the Resistance. The Last Letters of Count Helmuth James von Moltke.” 
London: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
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may hope from the Russia of the future: that she lift forever the 
Iron Curtain, that she recognize certain limitations to the internal 
authority of government, and that she abandon, as ruinous and 
unworthy, the ancient game of imperialist expansion and oppres- 
sion. If she is not prepared to do these things, she will hardly be 
distinguishable from what we have before us today, and to hasten 
the arrival of such a Russia would not be worth the care or 
thought of a single American. If she is prepared to do these things, 
then Americans will not need to concern themselves more deeply 
with her nature and purposes; the basic demands of a more stable 
world order will then have been met, and the area in which a 


foreign people can usefully have thoughts and suggestions will 
have been filled. 


IV 


So much, then, for the kind of Russia we would like to see. How 
should we, as Americans, conduct ourselves in order to promote 
the realization of, or at least an advance toward, such a Russia? 

In our thinking on this subject we must be careful to distinguish 
between direct action, 7.e. action on our part directly affecting 
persons and events behind what is now the Iron Curtain, and in- 
direct action, by which we mean action taken with respect to 
other things—with respect, let us say, to ourselves or to our rela- 
tions with other people—and affecting the Soviet world only 
obliquely and incidentally. 

Most regrettably, as the world is today, the possibility for direct 
action by Americans toward the ends discussed above must be 
examined both in terms of a possible war and in terms of the con- 
tinuation of the present state of “no major war.” The first of these 
contingencies must unfortunately be discussed first, for it has 
become the dominant prospect in the minds of many people. 

If war comes, what we can do directly to promote the emergence 
of a more desirable Russia? We can hold steadily and clearly in 
mind the image of the kind of Russia we would like to see and 
assure that military operations are shaped in such a way as to 
permit it to come into existence. 

The first part of this task is a negative one: not to let ourselves 
be diverted by irrelevant or confusing concepts of war aims. We 
can avoid, this time, the tyranny of slogans. We can avoid con- 
fusing ourselves with grandiose and unrealistic, or even meaning- 
less, phrases designed simply to make us feel better about the 
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bloody and terrible business in which we are engaged. We can 
remember that war—a matter of destruction, brutalization and 
sacrifice, of separations, domestic disintegration, and the weaken- 
ing of the deeper fabrics of society—is a process which of itself can 
achieve no positive aims: that even military victory is only the 
prerequisite for some further and more positive achievement 
which it makes possible but by no means assures. We can have 
the moral courage, this time, to remind ourselves that major in- 
ternational violence is, in terms of the values of our civilization, a 
form of bankruptcy for us all—even for those who are confident 
that they are right; that all of us, victors and vanquished alike, 
must emerge from it poorer than we began it and farther from the 
goals we had in mind; and that, since victory or defeat can signify 
only relative degrees of misfortune, even the most glorious mili- 
tary victory would give us no right to face the future in any spirit 
other than one of sorrow and humbleness for what has happened 
and of realization that the road ahead, toward a better world, is 
long and hard—longer and harder, in fact, than it would have 
been had it been possible to avoid a military cataclysm altogether. 

Remembering these things, we will be less inclined to view mili- 
_ tary operations as ends in themselves, and should find it easier to 
conduct them in a manner harmonious with our political purposes. 
If it should fall to us to take up arms against those who today 
dispose over the Russian people, we can try not to give that people 
the impression that we are their enemies, or consider them ours. 
We can try to make them understand the necessity of such hard- 
ships as we cannot avoid inflicting on them. We can endeavor to 
hold constantly before them the evidences of a sympathetic under- 
standing for their past and interest in their future. We can give 
them the feeling that we are on their side, and that our victory, 
if it comes, will be used to provide them with a chance to shape 
their own destiny in the future to a pattern happier than that 
which they have known in the past. For all of this it is important 
that we bear in mind what Russia has been, and can be, and not 
permit political differences to becloud that picture. 

National greatness is a difficult thing to define. Every nation 
is made up of individuals; and among individuals, as is known, 
there is no uniformity. Some are charming, others irritating; some 
are honest, others not exactly so; some are strong, others weak; 
some command admiration, others, by general agreement, are 
anything but admirable. This is true in our own country; it is true 
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in Russia. Just what, in these circumstances, national greatness 
consists of, is hard to say. Certainly it rarely consists of those 
qualities in which a people thinks itself great; for in nations, as in 
individuals, the outstanding virtues are generally not the ones for 
which we fancy ourselves distinguished. 

Yet that there is such a thing as national greatness is clear; 
and that the Russian people possess it in high degree is beyond 
question. They are a people whose progress out of darkness and 
squalor has been a painful one, marked by enormous sufferings 
and punctuated by heart-rending setbacks. Nowhere on the face 
of the globe has the tiny flame of faith in the dignity and charity 
of man flickered more precariously under the winds that tore at it. 
Yet it has never gone out; it is not extinguished today even in the 
heart of the Russian land; and whoever studies the struggle of the 
Russian spirit through the ages can only bare his head in admira- 
tion before those Russian people who kept it alight through their 
sacrifices and sufferings. 

The record of Russian culture to date has proven that this 
struggle has a significance far wider than the confines of the tradi- 
tional Russian territory; it is a part, and an extremely important 
part, of the general cultural progress of mankind. We have only 
to look at the people of Russian birth or origin living and working 
in our midst—the engineers, the scientists, the writers, the artists 
—to know that this is true. It would be tragic if our indignation 
over Soviet outlooks and policies led us to make ourselves the 
accomplices of Russian despotism by forgetting the greatness of 
the Russian people, losing our confidence in their genius and their 
potential for good, and placing ourselves in opposition to their 
national feelings. The vital importance of this becomes even 
clearer when we reflect that we in the outside world who believe 
in the cause of freedom will never prevail in any struggle against 
the destructive workings of Soviet power unless the Russian people 
are our willing allies. That goes for peace, and it goes for war. The 
Germans, though not fighting at that time in the cause of freedom, 
learned to their sorrow the impossibility of combatting simulta- 
neously both the Russian people and the Soviet Government. 

The greatest difficulty here, of course, lies in the mute and help- 
less position in which the Russian people find themselves as sub- 
jects of a totalitarian régime. Our experiences with Germany 
have demonstrated that we have not succeeded very well, as a 
nation, in understanding the position of the man who lives under 
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the yoke of modern despotism. Totalitarianism is not a national 
phenomenon; it is a disease to which all humanity is in some de- 
gree vulnerable. To live under such a régime is a misfortune that 
can befall a nation by virtue of reasons purely historic and not 
really traceable to any particular guilt on the part of the nation 
as a whole. Where circumstances weaken the powers of resistance, 
to a certain crucial degree, the virus triumphs. If individual life is 
to go on at all within the totalitarian framework it must go on by 
arrangement with the régime, and to some extent in connivance 
with its purposes. Furthermore, there will always be areas in which 
the totalitarian government will succeed in identifying itself with 
popular feelings and aspirations. The relationship between citizen 
and political authority under totalitarianism is therefore inevi- 
tably complicated: it is never pat and simple. Who does not 
understand these things cannot understand what is at stake in our 
relations with the peoples of such countries. These realities leave 
no room for our favored conviction that the people of a totali- 
tarian state can be neatly divided into collaborators and martyrs 
and that there will be none left over. People do not emerge from 
this relationship unscathed: when they do emerge they need help, 
guidance and understanding, not scoldings and sermons. 

We will get nowhere with an attitude of emotional indignation 
directed toward an entire people. Let us rise above these easy and 
childish reactions and consent to view the tragedy of Russia as 
partly our own tragedy, and the people of Russia as our comrades 
in the long hard battle for a happier system of man’s coexistence 
with himself and with nature on this troubled planet. 


Vv 


So much for what we do if, contrary to our hopes and our 
wishes, a war so much talked about should prove impossible to 
avoid. But supposing we are faced with a continuation of the 
present state of absence of major warfare? What should our 
course of action be then? 

First of all, have we any grounds to hope, in these circum- 
stances, that there might be changes in Russia of the kind that we 
are here envisaging? There are no objective criteria for the answer 
to this question. There is no “proof” one way or another. The 
answer rests on something which is partly a matter of opinion and 
judgment, but partly, admittedly, an act of faith. The writer be- 
lieves the answer to be a positive one: that we are indeed justified 
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in hoping, and holding it possible, that there may be such changes. 
But in substantiation of this view it is possible to say only the 
following. 

There can be no genuine stability in any system which is based 
on the evil and weakness in man’s nature—which attempts to live 
by man’s degradation, feeding like a vulture on his anxieties, his 
capacity for hatred, his susceptibility to error, and his vulner- 
ability to psychological manipulation. Such a system can repre- 
sent no more than the particular frustrations and bitterness of the 
generation of men who created it, and the cold terror of those who 
have been weak or unwise enough to become its agents. 

I am not speaking here of the Russian Revolution as such. That 
was a more complicated phenomenon, with deeper roots in the 
logic of history. I am speaking of the process by which something 
claiming to be a hopeful turn in human events, claiming to lead 
toward a decrease rather than an increase in the sum total of 
human injustice and oppression, evolved into the shabby purga- 
tory of the police state. Only men with a profound sense of per- 
sonal failure could find satisfaction in doing to others those things 
which are always involved in such a system; and whoever has had 
occasion to look deeply into the eyes of a Communist police 
officer will have found there, in that dark well of disciplined 
hatred and suspicion, the tiny gleam of despairing fright which is 
the proof of this statement. Those who begin by clothing a per- 
sonal lust for power and revenge with the staggering deceits and 
oversimplifications of totalitarianism end up by fighting them- 
selves—in a dreary, hopeless encounter which projects itself onto 
the subject peoples and makes of their happiness and their faith 
its battlefield. 

Men of this sort can bequeath something of the passion of the 
struggle to those of their close associates who inherit their power. 
But the process of inheritance cannot be carried much further. 
People can move along, themselves, as by some force of habit, on 
the strength of an emotional drive acquired at second hand; but 
it is no longer theirs to transmit to others. The impulses that 
thrust men of one generation into so despairing an attitude toward 
themselves and toward the popular masses in whom they like to 
see themselves reflected become progressively uninteresting to 
succeeding generations. The cruelties, the untruths, the endless 
deriding of man’s nature practised in the concentration camps: 
all these institutions of the police state, though they may first 
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have something of the lurid fascination that manifestations of 
danger and anarchy always exert in a well-regulated and com- 
posed society, sooner or later end up—like some stale and repeti- 
tious pornography—by boring everybody, including those who 
practise them. 

Many of the servants of totalitarian power, it is true, having 
debased themselves more than their victims and knowing that 
they have barred themselves from any better future, may cling 
despairingly to their unhappy offices. But despotism can never 
live just by the fears of the jailers and hangmen alone; it must 
have behind it a driving political will. In the days when despotic 
power could be closely associated with a dynasty or an inherited 
oligarchy, such a political will could be more enduring. But then, 
by the same token, it had to take a more benevolent and construc- 
tive interest in the people over whom it ruled and from whose 
labors it fed. It could not afford to live by their total intimidation 
and degradation. Dynastic continuity compelled it to recognize 
an obligation to the future, as well as to the present and the past. 

The modern police state does not have these qualities. It rep- 
resents only a fearful convulsion of society, springing from the 
stimulus of a given historical moment. Society may be grievously, 
agonizingly ill from it. But society—being something organic, 
marked by change and renewal and adjustment—will not remain 
this way indefinitely. The violent maladjustments which caused 
the convulsion will eventually begin to lose their actuality, and 
the instinct for a healthier, less morbid, more interesting life will 
begin to assert itself. 

These, then, are the reflections which give the writer, for one, 
faith that if the necessary alternatives are kept before the Russian 
people, in the form of the existence elsewhere on this planet of a 
civilization which is decent, hopeful and purposeful, the day must 
come—soon or late, and whether by gradual process or other- 
wise—when that terrible system of power which has set a great 
people’s progress back for decades and has lain like a shadow over 
the aspirations of all civilization will be distinguishable no longer 
as a living reality, but only as something surviving partly in re- 
corded history and partly in the sediment of constructive, organic 
change which every great human upheaval, however unhappy its 
other manifestations, manages to deposit on the shelf of time. 

But how those changes are to come about is something which 
cannot be foreseen. If there are, indeed, such things as laws of 
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political development, they will surely play a part here; but then 
they would be the laws of development peculiar to the phenom- 
enon of modern totalitarianism, and these have not yet been ade- 
quately studied and understood. Whether such laws exist or not, 
developments will be modified both by national character and by 
the tremendous part which the fortuitous unquestionably plays 
in the shaping of human events. 

These things being so, we must admit with respect to the future 
of government in Russia, we see “as through a glass, darkly.” 
Superficial evidences would not seem to leave much room for hope 
that the changes we would wish to see in the attitudes and prac- 
tices of government in Moscow could come about without violent 
breaks in the continuity of power, that is, without the overthrow 
of the system. But we cannot be sure of this. Stranger things have 
happened—though not much stranger. And, in any case, it is not 
our business to prejudge the question. It is not necessary for us, 
merely in order to shape our own conduct in a way conducive to 
our own interests, to decide what we admittedly cannot really 
know. We should allow, here, for all possibilities, and should ex- 
clude none. The main thing is that we keep clearly in mind the 
image of what we would like to see in the personality of Russia 
as an actor on the world stage, and let that be our guide in all 
our dealings with Russian political factions, including both that 
which is in power and those which are in opposition to it. And 
if it should turn out to be the will of fate that freedom should 
come to Russia by erosion from despotism rather than by the 
violent upthrust of liberty, let us be able to say that our policy 
was such as to favor it, and that we did not hamper it by pre- 
conception or impatience or despair. 

Of one thing we may be sure: no great and enduring change in 
the spirit and practice of government in Russia will ever come 
about primarily through foreign inspiration or advice. To be 
genuine, to be enduring and to be worth the hopeful welcome of 
other peoples such a change would have to flow from the initia- 
tives and efforts of the Russians themselves. It is a shallow view of 
the workings of history which looks to such things as foreign 
propaganda and agitation to bring about fundamental changes in 
the lives of a great nation. Those who talk of overthrowing the 
Soviet system by propaganda point, by way of justification of 
their thesis, to the intensive workings of the Soviet propaganda 
machine and to the various facets of subversive activity con- 
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ducted, inspired or encouraged by the Kremlin throughout the 
world. They forget that the outstanding fact about such activities, 
on the record of the 33 years over which they have been assidu- 
ously conducted, has been their general failure. In the end, mili- 
tary intimidation or invasion has been generally necessary for the 
actual spread of the Soviet system. It may be argued that China 
is an exception to this statement; but to what extent China can 
really be said to be part of the Soviet system we do not know, and 
to attribute the revolution which has taken place in China in these 
recent years primarily to Soviet propaganda or instigation is to 
underestimate grievously, to say the least, a number of other 
highly important factors. 

Any attempt at direct talking by one nation to another about 
the latter’s political affairs is a questionable procedure, replete 
with possibilities for misunderstanding and resentment. That is 
particularly true where spirit and tradition differ and the political 
terminology is not really translatable. This appreciation in no way 
weakens the importance of the “Voice of America,” the function 
of which, with respect to Russia, is to reflect as faithfully as pos- 
sible the atmosphere and attitudes of this country, in order that 
the Soviet citizen may form a fair judgment of them. But this is 
an entirely different thing from urgings toward this or that 
political action. We may have our own hopes or ideas as to the 
implications for the Soviet citizen of the view of American reali- 
ties which is apparent in the broadcasts of the “Voice” and in such 
other evidences of American life as reach his consciousness; we 
may think we know what we would do in the light of this evidence; 
but it would bea mistake for us to be too explicit and to make these 
things the basis of suggestions and promptings to him about what 
he should do in the internal political life of his own country. We 
are too apt to talk in our terms rather than his, and from an im- 
perfect understanding of his problems and possibilities. And our 
words, accordingly, are apt to convey meanings entirely different 
from those which we meant them to convey. 

For these reasons, the most important influence that the United 
States can bring to bear upon internal developments in Russia 
will continue to be the influence of example: the influence of what 
it is, and not only what it is to others but what it is to itself. This 
is not to say that many of those things which are now preoccupy- 
ing the public mind are not of unquestioned importance: such 
things as physical strength, armaments, determination and soli- 
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darity with other free nations. It is not to deny the urgent and 
overriding necessity for a wise and adroit foreign policy, designed 
to release and make effective all those forces in the world which, 
together with our own, can serve to convince the masters of the 
Kremlin that their grand design is a futile and unachievable one, 
persistence in which promises no solution of their own predica- 
ments and dilemmas. In fact, there can be no question but that 
these must remain major preoccupations if war is to be avoided 
and time is to be gained for the working of more hopeful forces. 
But they can only remain sterile and negative if they are not given 
meaning and substance by something which goes deeper and looks 
further ahead than the mere prevention of war or the frustra- 
tion of imperialistic expansion. To this, there is general agree- 
ment; but what is this “something”? Many people think it only 
a question of what we urge upon others, in other words, a ques- 
tion of external propaganda. I would submit that it is primarily 
a question of what we urge upon ourselves. It is a question of the 
spirit and purpose of American national life itself. Any message 
we may try to bring to others will be effective only if it is in ac- 
cord with what we are to ourselves, and if this is something suffi- 
ciently impressive to compel the respect and confidence of a world 
which, despite all its material difficulties, is still more ready to 
recognize and respect spiritual distinction than material opulence. 
Our first and main concern must still be to achieve this state of 
national character. We need worry less about convincing others 
that we have done so. In the lives of nations the really worth- 
while things cannot and will not be hidden. Thoreau wrote: 
There is no ill which may not be dissipated, like the dark, if you let in a 


stronger light upon it... . If the light we use is but a paltry and narrow 
taper, most objects will cast a shadow wider than themselves. 


Conversely, if our taper is a strong one we may be sure that its 
rays will penetrate to the Russian room and eventually play their 
part in dissipating the gloom which prevails there. No iron curtain 
could suppress, even in the innermost depths of Siberia, the news 
that America had shed the shackles of disunity, confusion and 
doubt, had taken a new lease of hope and determination, and was 
setting about her tasks with enthusiasm and clarity of purpose. 


SEA POWER: ABSTRACTION OR ASSET? 
By Walter Millis 


HE Korean war, the intensified effort of rearmament to 

which it has led and the attendant “great debate” over 

policy and strategy have alike compelled a reappraisal of 
the significance of “sea power” in American defense planning. 
Mr. Hoover’s proposal that the United States should retire behind 
its oceans and Senator Taft’s more moderate variant—suggesting 
that the United States should confine its contribution for the 
common defense mainly to its “sea power” and “air power,” leav- 
ing the “land power” to the Europeans or the Chinese Nation- 
alists—both reveal a new awareness of sea power in the total 
political-military equation. And both seem to suffer from the 
many misconceptions which have grown up in the course of 
years around the whole “sea power” concept. 

It is at least a question whether the celebrated thesis of 
Alfred Thayer Mahan, however stimulating in its day, has not 
outlived its usefulness. According to a witticism of Philip Gued- 
alla’s, if Mahan “discovered nothing in particular he discovered 
it very well.” Modern sailors might be tempted to think that he 
discovered it, if anything, rather too well. In calling attention to 
the fact that the operations of war vessels, unseen in their desolate 
element, had often had an influence on war and history quite 
disproportionate to that usually accorded them he was intro- 
ducing a valuable corrective. It was true and important to 
remember that “power” could be exercised by armed ships— 
through commerce destruction, blockade, the denial of water 
routes of attack to an enemy and the opening of such routes to 
one’s own forces—quite as well as by land armies utilizing their 
normal methods of invasion, physical conquest and occupation. 
In emphasizing this, however, the Mahan doctrine tended to give 
to “sea power” an appearance of independent reality and in- 
fluence which it could in fact claim only rarely. The phrase “sea 
power,” if not quite a misnomer, was at best misleading. 

It clouded what should be obvious: that the ocean wastes were 
significant only in relation to land; that the only real prizes of 
war were land and its resources, and the control it gives over hu- 
man beings (who could permanently maintain themselves no- 
where else), and that all wars were finally decided on land—even 
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those in which the closing ceremonies might, as in the Pacific, take 
place on board a battleship. Even sea power’s own unique weapon 
—blockade—was ordinarily of little military value in itself; its 
strangling effect derived largely from the excessive exertions im- 
posed upon the enemy by simultaneous land attack. Mahan’s 
correction tended to become an over-correction in the hands of 
his own followers. And at this point a curious fate overtook it 
with the appearance of the aviators. 

The airmen seized enthusiastically upon the “sea power” doc- 
trine, applied it by analogy to the new element of which they 
were the masters, and with the resultant concept of “air power” 
advanced to rule the world—over the obsolete bodies, incident- 
ally, of seamen and soldiers alike. The air, it was reasoned, is a 
separate element, like the sea; itself uninhabitable, it is also un- 
bounded and gives direct access, not simply to coastal frontiers, 
as does the sea, but to every land frontier and to the heart of 
every inhabited community. With sufficient numbers of armed 
aircraft one might establish a “command of the air” on the pat- 
tern of Mahan’s “command of the sea;” once that had been 
achieved, one could then attack not simply an enemy’s com- 
merce, not simply his armed forces, but the heart and center of 
his national resistance—his industrial complex, his civil popula- 
tion, his governmental structure—with directly delivered high ex- 
plosive. Just as soldiers had in the past failed to grasp the strate- 
gic significance and tactical uses of men-of-war, so neither 
soldiers nor sailors could be trusted to employ wisely a new 
weapon of such remarkable potentialities. The only answer, the 
aviators argued, was the recognition of “air power” as a third, in- 
dependent element in warfare and of the air service as a third 
and independent military dicipline. 

Unfortunately, the analogy, while close, was inexact, and the 
extension tended to exaggerate all the flaws or weaknesses of 
the original model. It was inexact, to begin with, in one very 
important respect. At the very core of the Mahan concept there 
lay the physical fact that war vessels could not (beyond the 
very limited range of bombardment artillery) participate in 
land warfare nor armies fight at sea. Without this physical 
separation there could have been no “sea power” theory. The 
military airplane, on the other hand, is of course indissolubly linked 
with every form of military action. Not only is it indispensable in 
all kinds of surface operations; the Second World War repeatedly 
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demonstrated that surface operations were indispensable to the 
advance and success of “independent” air power. The sailors 
could with reason claim complete and independent control over 
the operations of armed ships. The aviators have been con- 
stantly bewildered by the fact that they could not establish a 
similar claim over the military airplane without reducing sur- 
face armies and navies to impotence, or at most to the status of 
mere auxiliaries for completing and securing the victories of “air 
power.” 

What militated against the latter course was the uncomfortable 
yet undeniable fact that in the actual experience of World 
War II “air power” had largely failed to produce such victories. 
“Sea power” theory had its weaknesses. “Command of the sea” 
exercised through a predominant battle fleet could never be as 
complete or as easy of even partial attainment as the Mahan 
concept suggested; while new tactics or inventions—such as the 
submarine in World War I—might qualify it in unexpected ways. 
“Command of the air” was to prove even more elusive, and even 
more subject to dispute by new methods and weapons. And even 
after the establishment of a reasonable degree of “command,” 
the air weapon lacked the decisive effects which had been expected 
of it. Just as sea blockade took longer than theory always recog- 
nized, and was more dependent on the simultaneous application 
of other forces, so there were definite limits upon what could be 
done by the air delivery of high explosive. Accurate delivery 
proved to be very difficult. Enemy military and naval forces 
rapidly developed effective protective measures; while both civil- 
ian morale and the industrial complex proved capable of with- 
standing an unbelievable amount of punishment. In the end, 
those real successes which independent or “strategic” air power 
could claim turned out (as in the case of sea blockades) to be 
largely a function of the terrific pressures simultaneously applied 
by surface forces. 

Yet “air power” theory, superposed on “sea power” theory, 
had in the meanwhile embedded the concept of three separate 
“powers”—diverse in method but roughly equivalent in utility 
and effect in governing the relations of states—in the popular 
mind. Curiously enough, this concept was finally written into the 
organizational structure of the American military system at the 
close of a war which would seem to have demonstrated above all 
that military power is unitary; that aircraft, ships and ground 
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troops are alike ineffective except when utilized in closest mutual 
support, and that, since the political decisions which are the ul- 
timate objectives of all military action are attainable only upon 
land, all power is really “land power” and should be so con- 
ceived. 

All this was, or should have been, plain enough by the end of 
1945; and after some years in which American military policy 
wandered weirdly in the jungles of inter-service rivalry and amid 
illusory hopes of “push-button” or gadget warfare, it was sud- 
denly and vividly demonstrated anew with the outbreak of the 
Korean war in 1950. The first confident notion that “air power” 
would meet the crisis was shattered by a stubborn peasant in- 
fantry which had never read the works of “Billy” Mitchell and 
was pecularily well adapted, by its primitive training and supply 
system, to defy the costliest weapons of air war. “Sea power” 
saved the day by its command of ocean routes for prompt rein- 
forcement; but it would obviously have been helpless if the 
United States, with aid from other members of the United Na- 
tions, had not been able to scrape together in time enough ground 
troops with which the reinforcement could be effected. Once 
some real “land power” was available, moreover, “air power” 
acquired a renewed value; for there is no doubt that the United 
Nations’ command of the air, and the very powerful air weapons 
it was able to deploy, made it possible to retrieve both the first 
and the later Korean débacle with many fewer ground troops 
than would otherwise have been required. The dominant factor 
in every subsequent stage of the conflict has been the closest 
possible teaming of all arms and services—the use of amphibious 
Marines at the Inchon landing, of carrier-borne naval air as 
tactical support in ground operations far from the coast, of “sea 
power” to evacuate the roth Corps from the north and regroup 
it with the 8th Army, of all forms of air weapons to slow the 
Chinese advance and open the way for a “limited offensive” 
which at this writing has shattered another heavy Communist at- 
tack and worked its way back nearly to Seoul. Korea is one long les- 
son in the double fact that all military power is “land power;” and 
that it can be effectively exercised, under the conditions created 
by modern technology, only by the most skillful combination and 
concentration of all available weapons, whether airborne, sea- 
borne or earthborne, to achieve the desired political ends under 
the particular circumstances which may arise. 
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What has been re-demonstrated in Korea must surely hold true 
upon the greater stage of world strategy as a whole. It is idle 
to think of the United States supplying the “sea” and “air” power 
while the Europeans and the Chinese provide the “land” com- 
ponent. What is necessary is to look at the total problem, to con- 
sider all the various means available for meeting it, to reassess 
both the military assets and the military liabilities involved and 
try to make the best possible use of the former while guarding so 
far as may be against the latter. From such a point of view, the 
ability of the United States and of the Western nations in gen- 
eral to command and use the sea routes will at once appear as a 
great asset, but, like most assets, of value only as it can be soundly 
invested, in conjunction with all other assets and in accordance 
with some clearly-conceived purpose. In themselves, both “sea 
power” and “air power” are nothing; all that counts is power— 
no matter what its shape or in what element it operates—to ac- 
complish some definite political end. 

The end, in the present world context, may be simply stated. 
It is the “containment” of Soviet-controlled Communist dictator- 
ship, while at the same time providing so far as possible for the 
protection of our people and territories against whatever attacks 
or reprisals this policy may invite. It is true that the policy of 
containment has been subject, since it was first clearly defined 
in an article attributed to Mr. George Kennan in the pages of 
Foreign Affairs, to severe criticism; but its severest critics have 
failed to supply any very practical or acceptable alternative. 
Despite all arguments over tactics, timing or methods, it is the 
policy which has actually governed American foreign relations 
since the announcement of the Truman Doctrine in March 1947; 
and it seems likely to continue to govern in the future. 

To succeed, “containment” clearly calls for many other instru- 
ments besides those of military power, such as economic and 
technical aid to threatened societies, political leadership, psycho- 
logical and propagandist efforts; but events have proved that 
these, however necessary, are not enough. In face of the large 
Soviet and satellite armies, military strength is also indispensa- 
ble; and it is the deployment and application of this military 
factor which is here alone under consideration. In general, it 
would seem that military means, as such, can operate toward 
containment in but two ways. One is by interposing direct physi- 
cal obstacles—men and firepower—to the advance of Communist 
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conspiracy, Communist armies, the whole “apparatus” of the 
Communist minority police state. The other is by influencing 
through threats of one kind or another, the decisions of those 
few powerful individuals who control the “apparatus.” 

Down until June 1950, the United States, so far as its military 
policy was concerned, put virtually its whole confidence in the sec- 
ond method. The threat of strategic air war was about its only 
military instrument through which to control events; and at least 
since the end of 1947 “strategic air war” has meant in fact the 
delivery of the atomic bomb on Soviet industrial and population 
centers. One of the many things we still do not know about war— 
curiously enough, considering our 6,000 years or so of experience 
with the subject—is the true efficacy of mass demolition, whether 
by fire and sword or by atomic energy, in producing the kind of 
political decision here desired. The lessons of 1939-45 were not, 
it would seem, particularly encouraging; but they were hardly 
final, and few Americans would willingly resign the threat value, 
whatever it may be, of the atomic bomb and its carriers. As a 
threat, the bomb probably has had a real value in containing the 
Soviet ground armies; not because it would necessarily bring the 
armies themselves to a halt with any promptness but because it 
holds Soviet cities and industrial complexes in hostage, so to 
speak, for the ground army’s actions. 

The bomb is still, presumably, a potent political instrument. 
But its value is depreciating. Its effectiveness as a threat has been 
severely limited in two ways; one, of course, being the Russians’ 
development of a bomb of their own, which by introducing a 
counter-threat of reprisals puts a rather drastic restraint upon 
our own resort to the weapon. The other is the skill with which 
the Russians have worked out techniques of aggression and ex- 
pansion against which the threat is more or less inoperative. When 
it came down to cases in Korea the atomic bomb was not used, 
primarily because there was nothing we could have done with it 
which gave any promise of altering the specific situation with 
which we were trying to deal. The bomb could not blow the Com- 
munist infantry out of Korea; even vast devastations of Chinese 
and Siberian cities would not for a long time paralyze their primi- 
tive supply system, while such attacks were scarcely likely to 
produce in the minds of the Chinese or the Russian leaders the 


1 Influence may be exerted by bribe as well as by threat; by the “carrot” as well as by 
the “stick.” But the carrot does not lie within the competence of the military arm. 
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kind of decisions which we desired. The bomb has afforded us no 
means of taking the pressure off Indo-China or Tibet. If, as seems 
not impossible, Moscow is organizing a military attack on Jugo- 
slavia to be delivered by the satellite armies surrounding that 
country, the bomb will afford only a very dangerous and unhandy 
answer, if it affords an answer at all. As long as Soviet Communist 
aggression follows the methods of piecemeal advance, it will be 
almost immune to an atomic strategy. 

But if threats fail or are inapplicable, the military arm has only 
one other way in which to effect containment—by putting men 
and firepower on the ground to interpose a physical obstacle to 
the Communist advance. Where the advance has already reached 
a sea barrier, as at the Formosa Straits, commanding naval forces 
are the necessary instrument, and should be sufficient; elsewhere, 
the one indispensable requisite is still ground troups, available 
where they can stop the physical progress of the aggressor army 
and its supporting police, where they can arrest infiltrators, hold 
the communications and propaganda and press networks against 
seizure, and in general maintain the citadels and levers of “power” 
against that form of sudden capture by an organized minority 
which represents the basic strategy of Communist aggression. 

This was the simple and somewhat brutal fact which Korea 
suddenly drove home—suddenly, but with such instant, unan- 
swerable conviction that the United States acted upon it in the 
space of two or three days (when American ground troops were 
ordered into action) and then in the space of a few weeks rebuilt 
from the ground up (the phrase may be taken literally) a military 
policy with which we had been dallying and tinkering since 1945. 
The wave of armed and organized force which washed down over 
the 38th Parallel swept away tons of theorizing—military 
theorizing about “air power” and “sea power” and “land power;” 
diplomatic theorizing about the susceptibilities of the Soviet 
Empire; political theorizings about the attitudes and aspirations 
of the Asian peoples. Abruptly, all this made no difference. It 
certainly made no difference what the Korean people thought 
about it; in a matter of days they would either be swallowed by a 
dictatorship which would give them no further opportunity to 
think, or force would have to be found to prevent it. It equally 
made no difference what the jealously-guarded “missions” of the 
three services might prescribe. It was a case of get out at once— 
leaving another disastrous breach in the policy of containment 
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and another springboard for further Communist advance—or else 
of putting men and firepower on the ground to retain physical 
control of the situation. The decision was almost automatic. It 
was a decision to stay; and the rest has followed. 

It was immaterial whether the men were from the Army or the 
Marines, except that each had special skills which it was impor- 
tant to fit into a pattern of maximum utilization. It was im- 
material, except again in the same sense, whether their air support 
was provided by the Air Force or the Navy carrier planes. Sea 
control was vital in bringing the men to Korea and maintaining 
them there; it was subsequently most useful in manceuvring them 
about the peninsula; and it was able to lend powerful support 
even to battles far inland—not only by air but also by long-range 
battleship bombardment—which neither the Air Force nor the 
Army could have provided. But sea control was validated only 
by the men on the ground, without whom the carrier planes would 
have been even more helpless than were the Air Force’s Japan- 
based planes in the first days of the war. 

Korea wrote the lesson plain. The policy of containment re- 
quires, for success, a military arm; that arm must be based on 
ground troops, available to control the actual (rather than the 
future hypothetical) situations which Communist expansion is 
constantly creating. In a context which is global, these ground 
troops must have the mobility which can be conferred only by 
control of the sea routes; they must also have the fullest possible 
support of tactical aviation, as well as whatever assistance may 
be lent, under the specific conditions, by longer-range “strategic” 
air war. The whole must be operated as a team, making optimum 
use of each available element in accordance with the circum- 
stances presented. The concept of cut-and-dried “missions,” which 
was written into American military policy by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff conferences at Key West and Newport in 1948, seems some- 
what questionable. There will be conditions under which tactical 
air support can best be provided by the land-based planes of the 
Air Force; but equally there will be conditions, and Korea has 
afforded examples, under which the Navy’s carriers will provide 
a more prompt and efficient means to the end. The Navy has on 
occasion performed inland “strategic” missions as effectively as 
the Air Force; while even in the case of the atomic bomb, which 
the Air Force has claimed as peculiarly its own, it is not difficult 
to imagine situations in which it would be desirable to be able to 
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launch the weapon from one of the Navy’s highly mobile floating 

airfields” rather than from the fixed bases of the Air Force. In 
actual warfare, missions are dictated, not by service politics but 
by combat conditions. 

Korea, at all events, has torn up the military policy which ruled 
in this country from 1945 to 1950. It is not only that the nation 
has at last accepted a drastic expansion in the total scale of the 
military effort—to a point where for the first time since the end 
of the war it is absorbing a really punishing proportion of the na- 
tional production—but that the emphasis has been abruptly 
changed. The new policy is no longer formed around the atomic 
bomb; it is formed around ground troops. We are trying to get 
them everywhere, from Western Europe, from Greece and Tur- 
key. We are taking a new interest in Chiang’s Nationalists on For- 
mosa and in Tito’s ground army. But in trying to get them from 
others we are also (and it is, as Mr. Hoover apparently fails to 
realize, an indispensable condition to the success of such efforts) 
raising them from our own manpower. One of the first responses 
to Korea was not to order more air groups but to draft four Na- 
tional Guard divisions into Federal service; and we are now trying 
rapidly to double our total manpower under arms. From relying 
on machines to serve as substitutes for men, we turned almost 
instinctively to obtain the men, for whom there is no substitute, 
leaving it to the machines to support and protect the men and 
enhance their effectiveness. 

This puts the “machine,” which includes everything from a 
B-36 to a bulldozer, from a jet fighter to a cargo ship, in sounder 
perspective. The West as a whole cannot quickly match the Soviet 
and the satellite battalions. But given a reasonably firm core of 
manpower on the ground, it can use its machines to expand 
greatly the power of the men it does have—provided always that 
the machines are used with skill, with a firm strategic purpose in 
mind, and with complete and flexible codrdination of the capabili- 
ties of the machines. “Air power” is one such machine which would 
be far more effective in the actual contexts of today if its exponents 
had given more thought to them. An organization which could 
quickly make available anywhere in the world the combined 
tactical resources of the Royal Air Force, the United States Air 
Force, the United States Navy and Marine aviation, drawing on 
each component for the particular types of aircraft or training 
best suited to the particular conditions, would be a powerful 
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organization indeed. No such organization now exists. “Sea 
power” is another machine of the same kind. An organization 
which could similarly use the combined power of the United States 
and Royal Navies and their respective merchant fleets to put 
troops ashore at any desired spot, to supply them and to support 
them to the full capabilities of modern naval artillery and avia- 
tion—or for that matter to supply and support troops already on 
the ground, as they are in Formosa, in Greece, in Turkey and in 
Jugoslavia—could again be a very powerful instrument of policy. 

Admittedly, it will be some years before the structure of 
Western defense can be rebuilt to a point at which it will be 
capable of containing an all-out assault upon Western Europe by 
the Red Army in full strength. Until that time the atomic threat, 
for whatever it is worth, must continue to be the main reliance 
against such an eventuality. But it does not follow that the West 
in the meanwhile must remain militarily impotent. The West is 
seriously deficient in ground troops. If, however, it is fallacious to 
imagine that “air power” or “sea power” can be substitutes or 
alternates for “land power,” there is no fallacy in observing that 
the West’s dominance at sea and its relative strength in military 
aircraft (of all types and services) can immensely increase the 
effectiveness of the ground troops it does have. Command of the 
sea confers upon them the priceless advantage of mobility, and 
strength in the air gives them a tremendous additional firepower 
wherever they may be deployed. Properly combined and used, 
these advantages already confer upon the West very considerable 
powers for military containment. : 

We do not yet know the outcome in Korea. As this is written, 
however, there seems much reason for hope that in the end it will 
stand as a successful case of military containment—at a point 
where success was absolutely vital to the entire containment 
policy—achieved at a cost which, heavy and tragic as it now is, 
will still be negligible in comparison with the total resources of 
the Western world. And even this cost would obviously have been 
far less had the situation been foreseen, had policy been firmly 
determined in advance and had the then available Western re- 
sources been marshalled to meet the crisis. 

It is possible, of course, that the hope will be defeated; that the 
Russians and Chinese will mass another and still greater effort, 
that the commitment will become too great for the possible gains, 
and that evacuation will have to be accepted. Even so, the sea 
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will make evacuation possible at a time which the West can 
choose; it will be a battle lost, rather than a war, and lost under 
circumstances which will make containment along the new line 
much easier than it would have been had Korea simply been 
surrendered to the first push of Communist armed force. This is 
the worst possibility. So far, all one can say is that the original 
line has substantially been held; and while the holding consumed 
almost all the military strength which was formed and available 
in the United States and elsewhere in June 1950, it has put only a 
minor drain upon our total mobilizable power. Of all our tremen- 
dous rearmament effort, very little as yet is actually earmarked 
for Korea. 

One hopes that our enforced resort to military containment in 
Korea will prove as successful an investment in the end as was our 
resort to political-economic containment in Greece and Turkey in 
1947. Meanwhile, there are other areas where military contain- 
ment may have to be envisaged, along with political and economic 
counter force. There is Formosa. There is Indo-China, gateway to 
Burma, Malaya and Indonesia. There is Jugoslavia, gateway to 
Greece, Turkey and Italy. There is, though less immediately 
under pressure, the Scandinavian Peninsula. In respect to all of 
these a definite plan of action, utilizing all available services and 
resources, based on the mobility conferred by the sea, the im- 
mediate air support which carrier-borne aviation can bring to 
each of these areas, the possibility of committing land-based air 
and ground troops without forfeiting the ability to take them off 
again if need be, would probably have powerful political effect. 

Such reasoning obviously lays one open to the charge of ad- 
vocating a series of small, indecisive peripheral wars, which would 
“suck in” and waste our whole military strength, leaving us help- 
less against the hypothetical big encounter, or would alterna- 
tively bring on a huge continental conflict before the combined 
strength of the West was equal to sustaining it. On such grounds 
the Korean war has already been bitterly criticized. One may 
perhaps venture certain answering observations. In Korea it is 
not only Western strength which has been expended; the Soviet 
imperial system as a whole has certainly felt the strain, and may 
have felt it even more acutely than the West. It has seen one of 
its satellite armies—the original North Korean Army, formed, 
equipped and trained for this particular job of expansion—de- 
stroyed as a military force. It has seen the Chinese 4th Army, 
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which is not only the best-trained and best-equipped but also the 
most pro-Russian command in Red China, heavily mauled. Some 
observers believe that the 4th Army has in effect been withdrawn 
from the campaign, not because it was defeated but because it was 
too valuable a political-military instrument to be further risked. 
If so, this would in itself represent a considerable victory for 
Western arms. There have at the same time been heavy losses in 
tanks, artillery and similar matériel; no doubt a small matter for 
the Red Army itself, but making it so much the harder to supply 
other satellite forces for other adventures. The situation is ob- 
scure. But what appears to be current U.N. strategy, summed up 
in the remark recently attributed to a British officer in Korea to 
the effect that “Ridgway’s interests are homicidal, not geog- 
raphical,” reflects a belief that in Korea the West can do more 
damage to the basic military potential of the Communist empire 
than the Communists can do to that of the West. 

As for the continental war in Asia, the sea leaves the West with 
the choice. It has always been difficult to understand the panic 
lest the United States get drawn into a vast war in China. For a 
century and a half Western Powers have waged wars with and 
within China without ever being dragged into such an imagined 
morass—the reason being that the Western Powers always op- 
erated from the sea base and were always able to apply or with- 
draw pressure as the political ends seemed to dictate. It was only 
the Japanese, who set out to conquer the country, who got bogged 
down in a Chinese continental war—and as we discovered in 1941, 
even they were not bogged down as badly as we had assumed. 

Finally, Korea is undoubtedly a “peripheral” action, and an 
application of its lessons elsewhere might well produce more of 
them. But in any policy of containment it is the periphery which 
is vital. Total wars cannot be won or lost on the periphery; but we 
have not yet reached total war, and it is the whole aim of the con- 
tainment policy to insure that we never shall. If we do not use the 
great forces we now have, with skill and resolution and unity of 
plan, to hold the periphery, then all we can look forward to is. the 
total war, for which our forces are as yet admittedly inadequate. 

The plain consequence of all this is not to rebuild “sea power” 
into a new fetish, but to put a much greater emphasis on sea com- 
munications, sea-borne weapons (in which one may well include 
the amphibious Marines) and sea-based combined operations 
than has hitherto been accorded them. It would be better, of 
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course, to have the power on the ground, where ultimately it will 
be needed. To some extent, the argument has run parallel here 
with arguments of certain British critics in the inter-war period, 
who held that with the mobility and striking power conferred 
by her ships, aircraft and tanks, Britain could sufficiently control 
events on the Continent without an undue commitment of men. 
As a general theory of war it had its flaws. But as an interim 
policy, under conditions such that the men cannot quickly be 
provided, it is not to be despised. And even in considering another 
general war, the sea—always assuming that it is used in proper 
combination with all other services operating in all other elements 
—has its uses. 

Probably the best way to prevent another general war is to 
establish a ground power in Western Europe strong enough to 
insure that any Soviet attempt to overrun it would prove un- 
profitable. If the attempt, nevertheless, should be made, there 
would be other ways in which to paralyze the thrust besides either 
reinforcing on the Rhine or dropping atomic bombs on Moscow. 
John A. Lukacs’ has pointed to the comparatively narrow throat 
between Koenigsberg and Odessa through which all Soviet effort 
toward the West has to be channelled. This space between the 
Black Sea and the Baltic is only 750 miles wide (no more than 
about twice the length of the Northern Korean border) and is 
further narrowed by the Pripet marshes. It is accessible by sea at 
both ends, with easy landing beaches for any Power equipped 
with the ships and air cover to bring men to them and with the 
amphibious forces to make good the foothold. Mr. Lukacs also 
observes the rather remarkable sensitivity which Russia has al- 
ways manifested toward any threat in either the Baltic or the 
Black Seas. No doubt one should not draw exaggerated conclu- 
sions from this. But here at least is a possible opportunity for a 
properly codrdinated ground-sea-air team that might offer de- 
cisive results if the Third World War should be joined. It might 
even—provided the naval as well as ground and land-based air 
components necessary to take advantage of it were available— 
have a more important effect than the atomic bomb in averting 
such a catrastrophe. 

“Sea power” as a concept may have outlived its usefulness. The 
sea, as a great highway of both aggression and of defense, as a 
platform and base for weapons which can now range far beyond 

2 United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Washington, D.C., November 1950. 
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its limiting coastlines, as an element over which complete corps 
and even armies can now be manceeuvred, deployed or withdrawn 
(as was once, of course, impossible) remains a tremendous mili- 
tary asset, and an asset largely in the hands of the West. But as 
has been said, it is an asset of value only as it is properly invested 
in conjunction with all the other assets at hand. Much nonsense 
was once talked about contests between the “mastodon and the 
whale” (Russia and Britain), to which some in later years have 
added the “eagle” as a third member of the cast. A mastodon ob- 
viously never could have fought a whale, nor could an eagle do 
much about either. Modern warfare is beyond such absurdities. 
All the arms and services today are caught in the same matrix; 
all are to some extent “triphibious;” their common problem is 
how to use the capacities of each to the best effect in a total com- 
bination. It must, for the Western Powers, be a combination in 
which the sea takes important place, not as “sea power” but as a 
vehicle for that national power which can best employ the ad- 
vantages which the ocean offers. 


THE IMPACT OF REARMAMENT ON THE 
FREE WORLD ECONOMY 


By Richard M. Bissell, Jr. 
Bex the state of the world and the state of the Union are 


forcing us to reéxamine and redefine our foreign economic 

policy, especially for Western Europe. Economic recovery 
for Western Europe within four years’ time was both the premise 
and the promise of the Marshall Plan when it was launched in 
1948. Only two years after the plan got under way that recovery 
was running ahead of schedule in many industries and many 
countries. But three months thereafter, starting from the invasion 
of South Korea on June 25, 1950, the pressure of new world events 
began to alter the political and economic landscape in which the 
E.R.P. had flourished. 

The United States is now engaged in a massive preparedness 
program. Most of the E.R.P. countries are also rearming and 
they, too, already feel the effects of the effort. Its burden on our 
own economy is heavy; and, comparatively, the burden is almost 
as heavy upon the economies of our principal North Atlantic 
allies. We shall be spending during the fiscal year starting in 1951 
an estimated 48.5 billion dollars for military purposes, or 15.7 
percent of our gross national product. The United Kingdom is 
spending 3.6 billion dollars, or 9 percent, and France plans to 
spend $2,450,000,000, or 9.7 percent. At the moment, the United 
States is furnishing its partners in Western Europe with arma- 
ment aid in the form of ships, tanks, planes, guns, machine tools, 
spare parts and raw materials at the rate of some $214,000,000 a 
month; this compares with the $283,000,000 rate at which help for 
reconstruction in the form of credits, grains and machinery was 
being furnished during the corresponding months of E.R.P. 

All these changing conditions raise basic questions about the 
economy of Western Europe and the future of our own economic 
policy. Will the need to rearm extinguish the E.R.P. or merely 
cause it to redirect certain of its activities into new channels? Will 
rearming, paradoxically, bring full recovery more rapidly? What 
is the connection between continued economic aid under the 
Marshall Plan, and plant expansion and tooling up for military 
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might? Can Western Europe increase its over-all productivity to 
such an extent that it will be able to divert its material and 
human resources to rearmament without again facing the grim 
prospect of guns without butter and even very little bread? Do 
the Western Europeans still require economic assistance beyond 
the military supplies which we are sending them or helping them 
to produce? In short, what henceforth should be the goals and 
nature of American economic relations with Western Europe? 


II 


For an understanding of economic conditions in Western 
Europe it is necessary to assess the reciprocal character of the 
three underlying economic problems with which Western Europe 
has been grappling since the end of World War II. The first, both 
in logical priority and in time, was the insufficiency of current 
production. In 1946 and 1947 Europe was simply not producing 
enough to live on. To be sure, the crisis took the form of a short- 
age of dollars. But everyone realized that dollars were short in 
part because exports to North America and other areas were so 
small; and that these exports in turn were limited by production 
rather than by financial dislocation or by the difficulty of selling 
European goods in American markets. 

The second major problem might be called the “exchange- 
ability of resources.”’ By the middle of 1949 it occupied the center 
of the stage. Western Europe had become prosperous enough to 
export sufficient goods and services to pay its way. The question 
was no longer that of insufficient output but rather of the extreme 
difficulty of selling the things that Europe was making. One 
reason for the sales problem was that as world production began 
to catch up with demand, and excess productive capacity was 
starting to emerge, Europe’s currencies were overvalued and its 
goods overpriced. 

The devaluations in the fall of 1949 substantially corrected this 
impediment. But price was by no means the only obstacle; the 
European countries could not expand their exports to the United 
States virtually at will merely by the process of devaluation. This 
was soon recognized; and by the summer of 1950 the other aspects 
of selling, namely, product design, packaging, credit terms and 
advertising, were receiving major attention in Manchester, Brus- 
sels, Turin, Lyons and elsewhere. Although it cannot be said that 
the sales problem was “solved” in the sense in which the produc- 
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tion problem was, the devaluations, plus the growing adoption of 
modern merchandising techniques, plus the boom in the United 
States in early 1950 indicated that this knot too would be un- 
raveled far ahead of schedule. 

The distinction between the ability to produce and the ability 
to sell must be emphasized because the two things are fre- 
quently lumped together under the single heading of “the dollar 
problem.” The underdeveloped areas of the world, like the na- 
tions of Western Europe in 1947, have a perpetual “dollar prob- 
lem” because they have to import capital from the United States. 
Their economic conditions are such that per capita income and 
output are too low to sustain a standard of living that can prevent 
the rise of dangerous social tensions, or support a rate of saving 
and investment that can insure an ever-increasing amount of 
productive capacity. The result is that they look to the United 
States as the likely source of capital to meet their needs. Many 
countries in the sterling area in 1949 had ample resources avail- 
able for export but could not earn convertible exchange with 
their produce. This kind of dollar problem reflects the difficulty 
of exchanging the output of one economy for the output of others. 

The confusion between the problem of the ability to produce 
and the problem of the ability to sell has sometimes also ob- 
scured the real nature of the economic assistance rendered by the 
United States during the last few years. It is obvious that eco- 
nomic assistance from abroad may both supplement and increase 
the current output and thus alleviate the first of the two economic 
difficulties. It is also clear that a grant in aid can relieve the dollar 
stringency of a country beset by acute troubles in acquiring 
markets for a sufficient volume of exports to the dollar area. What 
is confusing is that even where economic aid has been needed to 
improve a country’s ability to sell, that aid has in fact enlarged 
the recipient’s income. This holds true regardless of whether or 
not aid could be justified on grounds of sheer poverty. Hence the 
paradox that the United Kingdom, which has received the largest 
amount of American aid since the war, has been the country with 
the highest per capita real income in Europe; and hence the para- 
dox of continued aid for countries after both the standard of 
living and the rate of investment in new productive facilities had 
risen above prewar levels. 

The third problem facing the E.R.P. is particularly complex. 
It is the question of the distribution of income within the Euro- 
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pean countries. The very use of this term is an oversimplification. 
The whole issue is hard to define neatly, since it is as much or 
more a problem of social structure and stratification than of 
economics. Its importance and form vary widely from country to 
country. However, three of its most significant aspects can per- 
haps be identified. 

First, in the early phases of postwar recovery, there was power- 
ful inflationary pressure in every European country which gave 
rise to familiar distortions in the distribution of the national 
wealth. Where direct controls were weak, or were removed, 
farmers and various entrepreneurs were greatly benefited at the 
expense of white collar employees, industrial labor and those 
living on fixed incomes. In the northern countries, where rigid 
and effective controls were maintained, the distortions took other 
forms. Current money income became less important than the 
amount and kind of food and apparel that the ration card could 
command. Work incentives were thus seriously impaired. As in- 
flation was brought under control, this particular range of 
troubles tended to disappear. 

Second, there is the persistent question of wider diffusion of 
immediate recovery gains. In a number of the continental coun- 
tries industrial profits have been large and growing as recovery 
progressed; and agricultural revenues have gone up well above 
prewar levels. By contrast the industrial worker has done badly. 
Civil servants and the recipients of contractual income also con- 
tinue to be in a relatively unfavorable position. It is no accident 
that in France and Italy, which historically have been character- 
ized by great inequality of wealth and income, labor became pre- 
dominantly Communist and that the pivotal union organizations 
are still Communist led. 

In its third facet, the problem is also one of social structure. It 
is created by the enormous increase in social security payments, 
pension allowances and other so-called “transfer” disbursements. 
In most European countries today (and in the United States) a 
quite unprecedented proportion of the national income is routed 
through the fiscal machinery of the government, and paid out in 
various benefits to individuals. This process redistributes income 
as between the rich and the poor very imperfectly. The redistri- 
bution in fact is between the well and the sick, those of working 
age and those who are retired, the employed and the unemployed. 
Universally, the process converts income of the taxpayer into the 
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income of the beneficiary. Even if the taxpayer and the benefi- 
ciary are the same person, this whole practice has real and per- 
haps profoundly important consequences. Just what it does to 
individual incentives is not clear. But clearly it places an extra- 
ordinarily heavy burden on the fiscal machinery. It renders even 
more onerous the task of the finance minister who has to raise 
additional revenue in order to be able to divert economic re- 
sources into, say, rearmament. In Western Europe today, from 
20 to 35 percent of the national income is already being com- 
mitted to “social security” programs. With such a high percent- 
age of national income politically pledged, it becomes immensely 
more difficult to take another Io percent for some new purpose, 
such as rearmament. 


III 


So much, then, for the attempt to explain the way in which 
grants of dollars have been used temporarily to compensate for 
the sheer lack of goods and services, or to make up for a country’s 
inability to exchange its own products in sufficient volume for 
those of the rest of the world. The ultimate aim of the E.R.P. has 
been, of course, vastly more ambitious than that of merely trying 
to keep Europe going while the flow of aid continued. Both as 
between countries and within countries the recovery funds ac- 
complished far more than merely to make up the deficiency in 
Europe’s resources. They often achieved what would otherwise 
have been a political impossibility: they provided the more pro- 
gressive and effective groups within each country with bargaining 
power they could use in an effort to carry through the often un- 
palatable measures of self-help that were so necessary. 

The process of extending economic aid made it possible to in- 
fluence ideas and actions by imparting strength to such notable 
international institutions as, for example, the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. It is doubtful whether this in- 
stitution would have come into being without the Marshall Plan. 
Surely it would have had little force without the backing of the 
United States. But with this support, it has become a part of the 
machinery by which many key government decisions are made 
in Western Europe today. Its importance and effectiveness have 
nothing to do with constitutional powers, but lie rather in the 
fact that it provides a new kind of clearing house for plans and 
programs throughout Western Europe. It is a forum where any 
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view on a matter of common concern, held by a considerable num- 
ber of European governments, can be brought to bear persua- 
sively on the others. In this respect it constantly promotes the 
democratic process. 

The acid test of the E.R.P.’s effectiveness, both in approach and 
in method, is to be found in its record. That record can be best 
evaluated by looking at the five primary accomplishments to date 
of the Western European countries with the help of the Marshall 
Plan. First has been the enormous increase in production—27 per- 
cent above prewar levels for industry and 9 percent for agricul- 
ture. Second has been the great progress in licking inflation. In- 
deed, by the first half of 1950, prices and living costs were stable 
or gently declining throughout most of Western Europe. With 
some few exceptions, rationing, together with price and other 
controls, had been abandoned. Third, internal trade was restored. 
Within each country confidence in the buying power of the na- 
tional currency rose with the rising output in factory and field. 
As a result, that most vital trade of all, the exchange of the pro- 
duce of the countryside for the wares of city and town, was com- 
pletely restored. Fourth, trade among E.R.P. countries was 
lifted out of stagnation, and by the middle of 1950 was already 17 
percent higher than in 1938. A substantial portion of this trade 
was freed from the crippling restraints of high tariffs and rigid 
import quotas. By means of the European Payments Union, and 
its precursor, currencies were rendered more freely convertible 
into one another than they had been in 20 years. Fifth was the 
improvement of Western Europe’s external account. In the sum- 
mer of 1948, Western Europe was importing goods and services 
from the rest of the world at the rate of 6 billion dollars a year in 
excess of her current earnings of foreign exchange. Yet by June 
1950 this gap between receipts and payments had been reduced 
to less than 2 billion dollars a year. 

These, then, were the five great achievements of the first two 
years of economic recovery under the Marshall Plan. But re- 
covery can also be defined in terms of what these made possible, 
as well as in terms of the achievements themselves. By June 1950, 
for example, there were only a few countries where the volume of 
resources flowing into consumption was not surpassing prewar 
standards. Everywhere the most important element in consump- 
tion, the diet of the population, was at least quite adequate and, 
in general, fully up to prewar value nutritionally, if not in variety. 
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In 1949 Europe’s production had made possible a higher rate of in- 
vestment—ranging from 13 percent in France to 18 percent in the 
United Kingdom to 31 percent in Norway—than had ever been 
attained before. And these results were possible in spite of (or, 
it may be argued, because of) a heavy absorption of resources by 
swollen government budgets. Europe was still, to be sure, well 
short of paying its own way. It was running a deficit in its current 
accounts with the rest of the world of nearly 2 billion dollars a 
year. Nevertheless the record remained impressive. The rate at 
which the United States was contributing resources to the Euro- 
pean economy had been reduced by two-thirds along with an in- 
crease of 6 percent in total consumption and some Io percent in 
the rate of investment. 

High on the agenda of the Marshall Plan’s unfinished business 
remains the more equitable distribution of income. The size of 
labor’s pay envelope has grown to greater or less degree through- 
out Western Europe. Generally speaking, in the northern coun- 
tries it is well above prewar and the discontents and discords of 
too-low wage scales hardly exist. But in France, labor’s relative 
position is less favorable than before the war. And in both Italy 
and Germany wages hardly above subsistence standards prevail 
alongside of severe unemployment. For this and other reasons 
there is urgent need for increases in productivity, coupled with a 
wage and price policy that will improve the relative as well as the 
absolute position of labor and other groups that have suffered 
most through both postwar inflation and the persistence of 
archaic social attitudes. The importance of further progress on 
this front must be kept in mind in making plans for the future. 


IV 


The entirely new direction of economic events in the past eight 
months reflects, of course, the turn in political events. It has 
influenced prices, production and incomes by way of two economic 
developments which may be taken as first causes in analyzing the 
impact of rearmament on the European economy. The first of 
these developments is the rearmament program of the United 
States Government. This has generated a powerful inflationary 
impulse. The second development is the rearmament of Europe, 
which is beginning to generate an inflationary impulse of its own. 
The inflationary trend in the United States seems likely to be the 
larger and occurred nine months to a year ahead of the European. 
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Up to date the inflationary pressure has not been released through 
the fiscal operations of the United States Goverment. On a cash 
basis, there was a surplus in the first three months of 1951 and the 
deficit will be only moderate in the second. For the current fiscal 
year as a whole, the cash deficit will be smaller than in the pre- 
ceding 12 months. The rearmament program in the United States 
has tremendously quickened private capital formation, and con- 
sumer purchases. Both were fed by a rapid expansion of credit, 
running at an annual rate of 14 billion dollars at the end of 1950. 
As 1951 wears on, it is hoped that we can slow down the pace of 
our credit expansion. 

But, at the same time, the direct impact of military expendi- 
tures will be felt increasingly. It is true that, if the budget is kept 
close to balance on a cash basis, rising tax revenues will curb the 
rising demand for goods. But a dollar taken out of the spending 
stream by taxes rarely cuts the demand for goods as much as a 
dollar put into the spending stream to buy military hardware cuts 
the supply of goods. Thus, the mere act of channeling 70 odd 
billions of dollars through the Federal Treasury is in itself in- 
flationary. Moreover, the pressure to maintain or expand the rate 
of private investment will become explosive under conditions of 
full employment, plus. It is a safe forecast that we can expect a 
strong inflationary movement within the American economy for 
some time to come. 

In assessing the impact of this first cause on the rest of the 
world, two familiar facts must be kept in mind. The first is that, 
within the United States, a rearmament boom is being super- 
imposed on the roaring civilian boom that began in mid-1950. 
With only § percent of the civilian labor force unemployed, as 
compared to 17 percent in 1939, there was very little slack in the 
American economy when this new and massive preparedness 
burden was assumed. This carries obvious implications for us and 
the rest of the world. The demand for imports into the United 
States has risen along with the demand for everything else. But 
. the United States will have difficulty in enlarging and perhaps 
maintaining any corresponding flow of exports. 

The other fact, less generally appreciated, is that in recent 
years as the world’s output of basic commodities, mainly raw 
materials but also foodstuffs, has expanded along with industrial 
production, it has become increasingly costly to develop new 
sources of food and raw materials. Consequently, it was apparent 
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even a year ago that the non-Soviet world was threatened with 
substantial shortages in such commodities. Even as of last June, 
industrial production in the United States was 76 percent above 
the peak rate achieved in 1937, and 81 percent above 1929, the 
highest previous peacetime record. Meanwhile, in Western 
Europe as a whole, industrial production was about 27 percent 
above prewar. In Canada, Australia, Brazil and the Argentine, 
the percentage increases over prewar were likewise impressive. 
Japan was the only great industrial nation whose production 
lagged. Broadly, then, raw materials were being chewed up in the 
free world at a rate half again as great as ever before. By contrast, 
agricultural output was little higher than prewar anywhere except 
in the United States. Although the current output of most of the 
important metals had increased more or less proportionately with 
the industrial production indexes, there was reason for grave con- 
cern about the future. Attempts to raise current production could 
be thwarted by lack of raw materials. Our own great reserves of 
low-cost iron ore had been virtually depleted. Entirely new 
sources are being developed in Labrador and Venezuela. The 
pinch of limited supplies of iron ore was being felt in Europe and 
Japan as well. For many other materials, notably minerals, pro- 
duction will respond only with time, and after the prospect of 
high returns over a long term has provided sufficient inducement. 
The free world is similarly faced with at least temporary short- 
ages in a long list of agricultural commodities. 

The effect on prices and on the pattern of world trade of the 
other first cause—the process of rearmament in Europe itself—is 
yet to be felt. In most of Europe, the new orders for military 
equipment are just beginning to be placed. Their effect on govern- 
ment expenditures and individual production is scarcely visible. 
As in the United States, however, the actual expansion of military 
production has been preceded by an anticipatory spurt in private 
buying and in civilian production, and this has reinforced, but 
only in small degree, the world-wide effects of the boom in the 
United States. 

As rearmament in Europe gathers momentum, its impact will 
be sharpened by circumstances very much like those prevailing 
in the United States. In France, the Netherlands, Scandinavia 
and Britain employment has steadily risen during the past three 
years especially, when very little unused industrial capacity re- 
mained. In broad terms, rearmament throughout Western Europe 
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is being imposed on economies often as tightly strained as our 
own. To be sure, Italy and Germany still have a large amount of 
unemployment. In the middle of 1950 both countries had scope 
for considerable industrial expansion. But substantial as this 
latitude may still be, it is nowhere near so great as might be sug- 
gested by the unemployment figures. A good deal of that unem- 
ployment derives from a growth in the labor force that has never 
been matched by a corresponding growth in productive capacity. 
In Italy this has been the result of a rapid natural rise in popula- 
tion; in Germany of the enormous influx of refugees from the East. 
Both countries contain many more workers than can be employed 
very productively. It is also a pretty safe forecast, then, that 
Western Europe will be producing under forced draft by the 
middle of 1951. There, as here, the rearmament program will re- 
quire both the diversion of resources from civilian to military 
production and a substantial increase in total output. 

Only when the parallelism between the situation of Western 
Europe and that of the United States is recognized can one grasp 
the way in which rearmament in the Western World is likely to af- 
fect Europe’s economy. Europe and North America (and, it may 
be added, Japan) are in the same boat, whether they like it or not, 
in more than a political sense. For these are the great industrial 
centers of the free world. And with the exception of the three ex- 
enemy countries, their economies have been sprinting and have 
kept their populations fully employed during more recent years. 
Even in Italy, Germany and Japan, near-capacity operation is 
being reached. The alignment of free nations must now begin to 
spend collectively at the rate of something like 70 billion dollars 
a year for rearmament. It is scarcely surprising that inflation is 
again the great internal problem. Nor is it surprising that the 
great external problem is how to maintain a sufficient supply of 
foods and raw materials on not too exorbitant terms. 

What effect will United States and European rearmament have 
upon Europe’s ability to trade, and to keep herself supplied with 
the goods and services which she must have from the rest of the 
world? It should be noted in passing that the control of internal 
inflation may be more important as well as more difficult for Eu- 
rope than the question of her foreign trade. Indeed, internal infla- 
tion can be a serious threat to the military strength of the North 
Atlantic community. If inflation is not controlled, it can undo 
everything that has been accomplished in the last three years. It 
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can again distort the pattern of income distribution and under- 
mine the loyalty even of those now faithful to the idea of a free 
society. If carried far enough, inflation would begin to interfere 
with both production and trade. But this is largely an internal 
problem for the Europeans, as it is for us. It will probably be 
handled in a fashion far from perfect. But it will be handled well 
enough to avoid a serious hampering of production and trade and 
a renewed distortion of income. If we assume that this is what is 
going to happen, the actual and prospective changes in Europe’s 
trading position can be set forth with considerable confidence. 

The first change has already occurred. Since the inflationary 
boom in the United States appeared earlier than it did in Europe, 
the first economic consequence of the Korean crisis was a sharp 
improvement in Europe’s balance of payments with the dollar 
area. As recently as June 1950, it seemed likely that the dollar 
deficit would be at least 2 billion dollars for the fiscal year 1950- 
51. When the year is over it may well turn out to have been less 
than 1.5 billion dollars. Even before the current crisis, the United 
States market was booming, and the exports of the European 
countries to the United States expanded far more rapidly than 
had been expected. From a low of $82,000,000 per month in the 
first half of 1950 they rose to $151,000,000 per month in the fourth 
quarter for December. In less than a year, there was a larger in- 
crease in dollar earnings than had been hoped for by the very end 
of the Marshall Plan. At the same time, active demand and high 
prices in the United States helped to reduce the volume of exports 
to Europe. Moreover, this improvement in the ability to earn 
dollars will almost certainly last for the duration of the vast re- 
armament program in the United States. Temporarily at least, 
the exchangeability of European resources for those of the dollar 
area has been largely solved. 

The second major change has also taken place. Inflationary 
pressure in the United States set off an explosive rise in com- 
modity prices. From June 1950 to December 1950, the price 
per pound of crude rubber increased from 23.5 cents to 71.4 
cents; the price of wool rose from 67.8 cents per pound to 
more than $1.13; tin mounted from 77.8 cents per pound to $1.46. 
The prices of many other raw materials went up in similar 
fashion. Though industrial prices have also been rising fast, the 
sharp shift in the terms of trade has favored the producers of raw 
materials. Such a shift in terms of trade means, of course, that 
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Europe must export more industrial products than before to ob- 
tain the same imports. 

These changes delineate Europe’s economic problem for the 
next several years. The problem is not that of exchanging re- 
sources, but of turning out enough manufactured goods to pro- 
duce a sufficient supply of food and raw materials. As in the early 
phase of postwar recovery, the question posed by rearmament is 
how Europe can double or triple its expenditures, maintain a 
tolerable standard of living, continue enough capital investment 
for the European economy to expand, and still pay its way in the 
world in the face of adverse terms of trade. Thus formulated, 
Europe’s problem is identical with our own. 

In one very important respect the problem today differs from 
that of the first two and a half years of the Marshall Plan. There 
were still a few scarce commodities in 1948. But dollars would 
buy most of the things Europe needed, and could therefore make 
possible the ultimate solution of Europe’s difficulties. The situa- 
tion faced by Europe today is different. The world-wide shortage 
of raw materials does not result merely in adverse terms of trade. 
If, in other words, it were possible to buy any amount of copper, 
aluminum, steel, wool, or sulphur merely by paying a high enough 
price, then Europe’s problem (and ours) would be a financial 
problem, serious, but relatively easy to remedy. The sheer un- 
availability of needed commodities offers a problem of a quite 
different kind. Today an allocation ticket or an export license is 
becoming a more important kind of currency than a dollar bill. 
Even if the Europeans had dollars enough to buy, at current 
prices, all the raw materials they need, they would not now be 
able to do so, because raw material supplies cannot readily be 
expanded. Rationing to producers is already widespread. And 
there is no way in which a country (any more than an individual) 
can increase its supply of tickets by devaluation or any of the 
techniques of “earning” dollars. Whatever the United States is 
going to do about Europe must take this basic fact into account. 

Before coming to grips with the question of an American policy 
to meet this circumstance, the importance of specific shortages 
must be emphasized. If these shortages appeared merely in partic- 
ular consumer goods, it would be possible somehow to determine 
the appropriate shares of all the countries of the free world. If 
consumers have to substitute black sidewall tires for white, their 
disappointment will not bring the economy of Europe to a halt. 
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An extreme shortage of meat is much more serious. And shortages 
of key components and of vital raw materials are apt to be lethal. 
A shortage of 20,000 tons of sulphur in the United Kingdom can 
cut output and result in idle plants and men in a whole range of 
industries. The shortage of a few spare parts or of certain 
essential pieces of equipment can paralyze many productive 
facilities and many skillful workmen. Second only to the danger 
of inflation, such shortages are the worst peril to Europe on the 
economic front. They can affect everything from ingots to shoes; 
they can thwart effective rearmament. For a year or so it might be 
possible to sustain rearmament out of a static or shrinking na- 
tional income. But unless the European economy is dynamic and 
expanding, the time will never come when Europe can support 
itself at a decent level and still bear the cost of military strength. 
Yet this paralysis is a real possibility unless vigorous measures 
are taken to deal with specific shortages. 


v 


If this is the shape of Europe’s economic problem for the next 
two or three years, what should the United States do about it? 
Any answer reflects an individual judgment, and the correctness 
of the answer cannot be conclusively demonstrated by objective 
evidence. Similarly the execution of any policy is subject to 
human fallibility. What follows, therefore, is a brief summary of 
the particular procedures which would seem to be indicated, of- 
fered in no oracular spirit and in recognition of the precept that 
the first law of life is change. 

First: Europe will need further economic aid. But we must 
carefully weigh its amount, administration, purposes and meth- 
ods. Its purpose must be to enable the Europeans to rearm with- 
out such setbacks in internal economic conditions as would 
weaken the existing fabric of European society or weaken its 
potentialities for acquiring greater strength. We must constantly 
remember that the fundamental difficulty at present is not that 
of selling goods and services for dollars, but the insufficiency of 
Europe’s current output to meet her minimum needs, first for 
rearmament, second for export, and third to sustain the domestic 
economy. Here we must note a serious difference of approach be- 
tween the American and European views. 

In the view of the Finance Ministers of Europe, the great pur- 
pose of American aid is to resolve the problem of balancing their 
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respective budgets. This is not a standard the United States Gov- 
ernment can afford to accept. When dollars are provided to a 
country as economic aid they go into the bank or stabilization 
fund, and an equivalent sum of local currency is available (in the 
form of counterpart or simply as government revenue) to cover 
the government expenditures. If the amount thus received is 
greater than the country’s balance of payments deficit, then the 
central bank takes in more dollars than it has to pay out. It 
accumulates gold or dollar balances. What really happens, there- 
fore, under these circumstances, is that the supply of local cur- 
rency is increased, but the increase has the backing of larger gold 
or dollar holdings. To put the matter in less kindly terms, the 
government’s expenditures are covered, in part, by printing more 
of its own currency, and the increase in gold or dollar balances 
serves to maintain confidence in the currency and to lend a cloak 
of financial respectability to the transaction. Gratifying though 
this may be, it hardly seems an appropriate use of funds supplied 
by the United States taxpayer. The burden on us will be heavy 
enough in the years immediately ahead if we rearm as we must, 
and, at the same time, finance the import surplus that our Euro- 
pean allies will have to incur. There is no valid reason why we 
should, in addition, allow our allies to accumulate claims against 
us as backing for the expanded circulation of their own currency. 

Second: The amount of economic aid may have to be fully as 
large as that actually furnished in the current fiscal year. The 
winter of 1950-51 has been a period in which the European 
countries already felt the beneficent effect of American infla-— 
tion on their dollar supply. But they had only begun to feel 
the adverse effects of unfavorable terms of trade and of their 
own rearmament. To put this point concretely, Western Eu- 
rope’s exports to the United States began climbing in mid- 
summer and reached a very high level by December, as al- 
ready recorded. The imports from the United States have been 
falling continuously since 1948 and were lower during the sum- 
mer than for many years; and they have stayed down. At 
the same time, exports to the rest of the world from the metro- 
politan countries of Europe held their own or went up during the 
last six months of 1950, and the value of Europe’s imports had 
risen little by December. But this favorable turn of events may 
prove temporary. One reason that Europe’s actual disbursements 
for imports remained as low as they did was because goods that 
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were flowing in across Europe’s frontiers in December were those 
for which contracts had been let months before. It is predictable, 
therefore, that the value of imports, especially from the primary 
producing areas, will rise as 1951 wears on and recent price in- 
creases have their effect. 

Even more important in interpreting recent events is the fact 
that the expansion of military production in Europe had barely 
begun by the date of the latest available trade statistics. The 
diversion of raw materials, labor and industrial facilities to arma- 
ments is bound to cut into European supply. This is true not only 
as a matter of general economic logic but for particular reasons. As 
Europe recovered, the engineering and metal fabricating indus- 
tries have, by and large, made the best export record. Automo- 
biles, ships and all manner of capital goods have sold well. But 
these are the very lines that will be hardest hit by the conversion 
to military production. The central fact about Europe’s trading 
position, therefore, is that the favorable developments of the last 
half of 1950 were temporary. The European economy cannot sus- 
tain the pace of recent trade, increase the pace, keep step with 
rising import prices, and, at the same time, rearm. Just as the 
unmanageable surplus in the United States balance of payments 
was converted in a comparatively few months into a $2,000,000 
deficit, so it appears highly probable as of the date of writing 
that the balance of payments of the metropolitan countries of 
Europe will deteriorate sharply when the burden of rearmament 
begins to bite. 

In general terms, this is the reason why continued aid to most 
of Europe cannot be ruled out. But this explanation leaves the 
ultimate query unanswered. Although Europe’s current output 
may not be large enough to meet Europe’s urgent needs, can the 
United States spare more aid from its own strained economy to 
make up the balance? Are we to become a new Atlas bearing the 
economic burdens of the whole world? 

The answer to this question cannot be more than an expression 
of opinion. But one opinion at least rests on the following basis. 
There is no significant Communist movement in the United 
States. There is no large political group on the extreme right with 
the kind of feudal mentality which questions the fundamental 
principles of a democratic society. The labor and liberal move- 
ments have cleansed themselves, on the whole, of Communist in- 
fluences. While the labor movement is vigorous and aggressive, it 
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does not, despite some fears of “Socialism,” seek fundamental 
change in the character and contours of American society. In- 
deed, the fabric of that society is far stronger and more closely 
knit today than virtually anywhere else in the free world. There 
is not only a spirit of underlying unity within American society, 
but the United States is by an enormous margin the wealthiest 
nation in the free world. Finally, the threat of Soviet invasion is 
less immediate and frightening in North America than in Europe. 

Taking these considerations together, it is at least plausible to 
reason that since Europe cannot carry out the task of rearmament 
by drawing on its own resources alone, the cost to the United 
States of furnishing the needed aid would be less than the cost 
of failing to do so. The aid required would cost the United States 
less than 1 percent of our gross national product. The cost of re- 
fusing to lighten the burden on the Europeans by this amount 
would probably be either their failure to rearm, or a deterioration 
of their will to survive in freedom. 

Of course, no generalization applies to all European countries. 
The present degree of recovery differs widely from country to 
country. Britain can probably stand the drain of devoting nearly 
as large a proportion of her resources to rearmament as we can, 
with no worse effects. But the major continental countries— 
France, Italy and Germany—have not regained full health. 
There is widespread disaffection on the left in two of these coun- 
tries. In all three the extreme right displays a notable lack of 
loyalty to the aims of freedom and an equal lack of ability to 
accommodate itself to imperative social change. It may well be 
within our power to compel the governments of these countries 
to impose excessive strains upon themselves. But until necessary 
adjustments in European society have been made which restore 
health, stability and the confidence of the people in the future, it 
would be the greatest folly to attempt to exert such pressure. 

Third: The United States must join the Europeans in an effort 
to increase the supply of scarce foods and raw materials, to utilize 
them with maximum efficiency, and to hold down their prices. 
In this endeavor, we obviously have a common interest. The 
Europeans certainly cannot accomplish these purposes alone and 
it is doubtful if we could safeguard ourselves without their help. 
Nevertheless, to be successful we shall have to bargain with the 


Europeans and with the primary producers in a tough-minded 
fashion. 
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To be effective any such policy must include at least three 
elements. To begin with, Europeans and American must find 
ways to prevent the terms of trade from continuing to shift 
against them. There are many devices they can jointly invoke. 
The most gentlemanly, if it will work, is the control of supplies 
and prices by agreement among exporting and importing coun- 
tries. If this will not work, or if agreements require enforcement, 
import controls may be used and the industrial countries can 
resort to exclusive buying in particular markets as in World War 
II. The success of such a buying club will depend on the discipline 
of members in not breaking away for the sake of individual gain. 
The problem of securing discipline among ten important indus- 
trial countries when the occasion is rearmament is quite different 
from the problem facing an Anglo-American alliance during a 
shooting war. 

Even if such a policy could successfully be enforced, however, 
it would be not only unfair to the primary producers but too 
austere for the industrial nations as well. Britain’s stalemate with 
the Argentine over meat is a perfect example of the way in which 
the effort to drive too hard a bargain can dry up supply. The fact 
is that, rearmament aside, the world is facing a relative shortage 
of primary commodities. The purpose of international arrange- 
ments to control price should not be to milk the primary pro- 
ducers, or even to reduce the terms of trade to some traditional 
ratio, but rather to prevent a destructive rise in commodity 
prices. For this would provoke a damaging inflation in the pri- 
mary producing areas as well as in the industrialized sectors of the 
free world. 

If the first element in an effective policy is price control, the 
second must be a skillful and ordered use of consumer goods, 
capital goods and industrial products to elicit food and raw 
material supplies. The primary producing nations, at least, re- 
member that trade is, ultimately, barter. In World War II they 
accumulated, in the aggregate, 30 or 40 billion dollars of dollar 
and sterling balances; that is, they sold goods to this prodigious 
value in exchange for I.0.U.’s. While the war continued, they 
found themselves in the grip of tight controls, enforced, ulti- 
mately, by the allied control over shipping. These controls made 
them unable to obtain what they regarded as the absolute 
necessities of life. Then the postwar inflation cut the value of 
their holding by one-third. It is altogether understandable that 
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they will do everything in their power to avoid playing this par- 
ticular game again. 

Moreover, their power is considerable at this moment for two 
reasons. First, precisely because of the relative scarcity of the 
primary commodities. And second, because this time they have 
a wide market in which to trade. So long as the North Atlantic 
nations are in a state of only partial mobilization, so long as 
vessels carrying the Panamanian flag can still trade freely, con- 
trolled by no Ministry of War Transport or War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, the bargaining power of the primary producers is 
probably greater than that of the industrial nations. Under these 
circumstances, the refusal of one industrial country to supply its 
normal volume of coal, petroleum, steel, textiles and even a small 
flow of capital equipment is bound to cut in return the supply of 
meat, grains, coffee, non-ferrous metals, rubber and all the other 
primary commodities that are the sinews of rearmament. 

This is not an argument for treating the primary producers 
with rash generosity. It is clearly to the interest of the North 
Atlantic allies collectively to drive a hard bargain in terms of 
quantities as well as in terms of prices. But it would be disastrous 
to fail to make any bargain or to fail to include Europe’s indus- 
trial output as an element in that bargain. To view the prob- 
lems as simply a series of bilateral trades for the United States 
or the United Kingdom or France would be to lose sight of their 
essential nature. What is needed is machinery to enable the 
North Atlantic countries to act in concert in making the best 
possible use of their exportable surplus of industrial goods to 
obtain the primary commodities they require. To help blueprint 
such machinery and put it to work is an inescapable part of our 
task today. : 

Fourth: The final element of an effective policy in this field 
must be a control over the use of scarce materials which will direct 
them to essential purposes in Europe as well as in North America. 
The United States must see to it that materials are not more 
freely available for relatively low priority uses in Europe than 
here. Yet we must avoid, if at all possible, a major dislocation of 
European industry. To pursue this latter course in a flexible, 
common-sense manner is one way in which the United States 
should extend aid to Europe in the years immediately ahead. 

An inadequate supply of raw materials to Europe will not only 
impede rearmament directly, but will also cut back European 
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production in general and reduce productivity in particular. This 
development could, therefore, both impair Europe’s strength and 
widen the fissures in European society, thus gravely weakening 
our allies. Some dislocation of European industry is, no doubt, 
inevitable. But it should be the policy of the United States to 
prefer to curtail luxurious use of scarce materials here rather than 
to force a cutback in production abroad. In the long run, this 
procedure would reduce the real burdens on the American people 
and would contribute both to a spirit of codperation and to larger 
output for the Western alliance. 

It is not easy to see how the whole series of complex and inter- 
related bargains about commodities will be made by the United 
States Government. But it cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that skill in this activity can probably do more for the success of 
our cause than the furnishing and administering of financial aid. 
It is, of course, mandatory for us to continue to finance some 
transfer of resources to Europe. Yet the major preoccupation of 
American foreign economic policy must henceforth be to make the 
best use of the things we export in order to obtain the goods, and 
to induce the behavior that the American interest requires. 

Fifth: In the administration of aid, and in our other contacts 
with Europe on economic concerns, we must do everything in our 
power to help raise productivity and improve the distribution of 
income in continental Europe. This is, as previously remarked, 
the unfinished business of the Marshall Plan. It has become even 
more crucial now than before the beginning of rearmament. For 
the next two or three years, the resources of the free world will 
simply not be adequate to support a further rise in the standard 
of living. The rate at which economic conditions improve for the 
average European is bound to slacken, even on the most opti- 
mistic assumptions. In some countries, the rapid gains which 
marked the last few years will be followed by a setback. It is vital 
for the strength of the free world that this setback be as limited 
as possible. Moreover, since some setback is inevitable, it is 
doubly necessary that distribution of income be more equitable, 
and that we help to generate among all Europeans a sense of 
progress and a hope for large and lasting advances over the long 
haul. 

These advances must be rooted in an increase in productivity. 
The phrase is appealing; it would seem that everyone must favor 
an increase in productivity and that everything that would 
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hasten this result must have the support of all parties and of all 
classes. But let there be no misunderstanding on this score. A 
great many people in Europe will have to face the hard cold facts 
if anything is to be accomplished. Higher productivity is unlikely 
if restrictionism continues to be the order of the day in finance, in- 
dustry and commerce. To revive genuine competition in Europe 
means not only to eliminate most trade barriers at national fron- 
tiers but, in a very real sense, to revive the entrepreneur class. In 
plain terms, that means men willing to accept and to act on the 
central principle of modern capitalism, namely, that profits are 
the reward of risk, enterprise, efficiency, innovation and sound 
labor relations. 

A vigorous and free labor movement is a prerequisite for that 
kind of industrial society. Today the Continent’s labor movement 
is social democratic in Scandinavia and the lowlands, but Com- 
munist dominated in France and Italy. The minority of free 
unions in these countries cannot regain the leadership of the 
masses unless they are aggressive. And an aggressive labor union, 
at least over the short run, may seem to harm rather than help the 
interests of those against whom its aggressiveness is directed. 
There is no telling just what inroads a truly competitive industry 
in Europe would make against many institutions that are carry- 
overs from feudal days. Higher productivity is as necessary in 
agriculture as in industry. And to increase output, reforms in land 
tenure as well as in agricultural methods must be adopted. In 
short, if a vigorous society is again to flourish in Europe, changes 
in the structure of the European economy must be carried 
through. The pressure of external political events lends an ur- 
gency to the need for change that vastly magnifies the difficulty 
of bringing it about. It may be argued that this is the design for 
a New Deal in Europe. But any such argument will be far from 
the truth. What is necessary is a peaceful revolution which can 
incorporate into the European economic system certain estab- 
lished and attractive features of our own, ranging from high vol- 
ume production to collective bargaining. 

What social forces can be unleashed in Europe to achieve this 
result? What leverage can the United States exert to foster them? 
The detailed answer would require a volume. The broad answer 
is that the United States must exploit to the full the example of 
its own accomplishments and their powerful appeal to Europeans 
(and others) among all groups. Coca-Cola and Hollywood movies 
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may be regarded as two products of a shallow and crude civiliza- 
tion. But American machinery, American labor relations, and 
American management and engineering are everywhere respected. 
The hope is that a few European unions and entrepreneurs can 
be induced to try out the philosophy of higher productivity, 
higher wages and higher profits from the lower prices of lower 
unit cost. If they do, if restrictionism can be overcome at merely 
a few places, the pattern may spread. The forces making for such 
changes are so powerful that, with outside help and encourage- 
ment, they may become decisive. It will not require enormous 
sums of money (even of European capital) to achieve vaster in- 
creases in production. But it will require a profound shift in social 
attitudes, attuning them to the mid-twentieth century. 

Finally, it cannot be said too often that an effective United 
States economic policy toward Europe cannot be passive; it must 
be affirmative and active. Consequently, the American interest 
demands constructive social and economic change in the free 
world. The United States Government cannot help being (as 
it has been for the last three years) concerned with such matters 
as the distribution of income in Germany, the wages of indus- 
trial labor in France, the ownership of land in southern Italy, 
and the commercial and financial policies of the British Govern- 
ment. A blundering interference in these matters would, of course, 
frustrate its own purpose. And it must remain a cardinal pre- 
cept of our foreign policy that it is no business of ours to try to 
upset a deliberate and orderly democratic choice of the people 
of any country about the conduct of their own affairs. Affirma- 
tively, however, the conduct of our foreign policy must consist 
in the use of all the elements of American strength to encourage, 
among other things, the progressive developments in the world 
that alone can make it peaceful and safe. 


THE PHILIPPINES: WHERE DID WE FAIL? 
By Albert Ravenholt 


MERICANS who have assumed that in the Philippines 
we did a model job of starting a colonial people to- 
ward independence and prosperity are now experienc- 
ing a rude shock, and there are others to come. Less than five 
years after the establishment of the new Asian nation, our hopes 
—and those of the Filipino people—have been met with the 
emergence of something acceptable neither to us nor to them. 

It is now evident that the Philippines do not have an adequate 
foundation for developing democracy under their own leadership 
and with their own resources. Mismanagement, corruption and 
failure to enforce needed reforms have destroyed public confi- 
dence in the Government and contributed to a breakdown in ad- 
ministration and economic life. Possibly more than anywhere 
else in the Far East, society in the Philippines is coming apart at 
the seams. Internal developments in the Islands make it unreal- 
istic to think of the Philippines as a secure military base for the 
United States and its allies at this time. In view of the need for 
a viable American position in the Pacific and Asia we now are 
being forced to improvise answers to these fundamental problems. 

The Communist-led Hukbalahaps are the most dramatic 
symptom of the social disease that affects all levels of life in the 
Philippines. These guerrillas have set aside government authority 
in some of the richest rice-growing areas on the main island of 
Luzon. Their strength now is expanding rapidly on the smaller 
southern islands. The major Huk attacks have been carefully 
timed and well codrdinated. From their mountain bases they have 
struck simultaneously at widely separated Constabulary posts. 
Wherever they succeeded in killing or dispersing the defending 
garrison, they usually looted government offices for money and 
documents and seized all arms. They also made off with medical 
supplies commandeered from hospitals and stores. During such 
raids the guerrillas have killed a number of wealthy landowners 
and suspected police informers. 

In retaliation the Philippine Constabulary has wiped out 
entire villages and sometimes learned later that the Huks actually 
were elsewhere. The majority of the combat units of the armed 
forces of the Philippines, numbering about 37,000 men, today are 
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tied down battling the Huks. But so far they have failed to “set- 

tle the dissident question.” Instead, during the last three years the 
Huks have welded themselves into a force resembling the early 
Chinese Red Army. Their regular troops are believed to number 
between 10,000 and 15,000 men well-armed with light weapons. 
An equal number of partly trained men are reported to be in 
an organized reserve. In addition, the Huks have thousands of 
sympathizers in the rural and urban areas who assist the guerril- 
las in maintaining a superior intelligence network. 

The small corps of senior Huk leaders—including their Su- 
premo, Luis Taruc—are avowed Communists. However, many 
of the guerrilla soldiers are boys still in their teens who left 
the farm because of wretched rural conditions. Others are veter- 
ans of the war against Japan who resented the U. S. Army’s 
failure to award them the back pay and recognition given many of 
the more politically respectable guerrilla units. 

So far the Huks have avoided large-scale planned attacks upon 
Americans and American installations. The available evidence 
suggests that their leaders do not want to arouse American atten- 
tion and action at this time. However, should they choose to do 
so, it would be possible for the guerrillas to isolate our major 
Air Force base at Clark Field. At present it is frequently neces- 
sary to ship supplies from the port of Manila to Clark Field 
in truck convoys to guard against bandits. Several of the other 
and now inactive military bases which we have leased in the 
Philippines would be equally vulnerable to guerrilla attack. 
Should United States troops garrisoning our bases be forced into 
combat with the Huks there is the danger that the Communists 
could exploit the struggle as evidence of “American imperialism” 
among their nationally sensitive countrymen. It is with this in 
mind that thoughtful Filipino army officers have discouraged sug- 
gestions of direct American military participation in the war with 
the Huks. 

This Hukbalahap movement meanwhile is capitalizing upon 
several unhealthy developments in the postwar Philippine society. 
They are helped by the popular fear and hatred in the rural 
areas of the Philippine Constabulary—the 7,000-man national 
police force. In some districts Constabulary commanders are paid 
substantial sums by large landowners in return for collecting 
rents and guarding property. Some landlords complain that Con- 
stabulary officers in their areas have taken over and are collect- 
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ing most of the crop for themselves. There is substantial evidence 
to indicate that the Constabulary usually has seized considerably 
more rice from the farmers than have the foraging Huks. On 
paper, the Constabulary last summer was incorporated into the 
armed forces of the Philippines and is slated for reorganization. 
But prosperous Constabulary commanders also acquired political 
power and regular Filipino army officers schooled in the American 
military tradition have been prevented from cleaning up the force. 

It is estimated that after Japan’s defeat perhaps half a million 
weapons were held by private individuals in the Philippines. Ad- 
ditional arms were left in poorly-guarded surplus dumps turned 
over to the new government. There thus was an unlimited sup- 
ply of weapons for criminal elements: and those at loose ends 
due to unemployment and postwar dislocations. The Huks 
have outfitted themselves from the same sources. To date 
no adequate effort has been made to gather in most of these 
weapons. Some of the surplus dumps now are owned by politi- 
cally powerful individuals who have sold arms to Communist 
China and other buyers. 

At the root of the Hukbalahap problem, however, is the dis- 
satisfaction generated by the growing numbers and poverty of 
the Filipino farm families who constitute almost three-fourths of 
the population. Within the last Io years the population of the 
Islands has increased by 25 percent, but agricultural production 
has not yet reached its prewar average. Meanwhile, the “shark- 
skin gentry class,” which includes roughly 1 percent of all Fili- 
pinos but controls most of the wealth, has taken a larger slice of 
the returns for itself. 

Land in the Philippines, as in many other Asian countries, long 
has been the safest investment. With the steadily rising price of 
land it has become almost impossible for an ordinary farmer 
ever to buy the land he farms. Meanwhile, the growing population 
has created more tenants competing for the same land; thus the 
large landowners who usually dominate the local courts have 
been able to dictate their own terms. As a consequence the laws 
reducing land rents passed by the Philippine Congress since the 
war have not been enforced. In large areas the tenants who by law 
should be paying not more than 30 percent of their crops as rent 
actually are delivering more than 70 percent to the owners. The 
latter frequently are the only source of credit. Interest rates on 
loans in some of the richest agricultural areas are between 100 and 
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200 percent per year. Many tenants are so deeply in debt that 
they have no hope of ever getting out from under this burden; 
they are in effect the property of the person whose land they work. 
As a general rule, farm productivity per man is the lowest in 
provinces with the highest rates of tenancy, and the Hukbalahaps 
are most active in those provinces. 

The Philippines have large areas of potentially rich, under- 
developed land, particularly on the southern island of Mindanao. 
According to law some of these areas are supposed to be open for 
homesteading. Land registration, however, is so confused and is so 
infected with corruption that many small farmers who “proved 
up” their homesteads in 1935 still have not received title. They are 
unable to sell their land or use it as security for a loan. Meanwhile, 
individuals with political and financial power have laid claim to 
large sections of the public domain that are permitted to lie idle. 
Consequently, even the few tenant farmers with the necessary 
capital to move onto and develop new land often encountered in- 
superable difficulties. 

The abuses of this system of land ownership are made more 
destructive because of the primitive character of Filipino agri- 
culture. Some of the larger sugar, pineapple and hemp planta- 
tions have applied modern methods to production. But the or- 
dinary Filipino tao lives and farms almost the way his ancestors 
did 100 years ago. Average annual rice production per acre in the 
Philippines compares unfavorably with most other countries 
in the world despite the naturally rich soils. The ordinary farmer 
does not use commercial fertilizer or improved seed such as have 
enabled Japan and Formosa to produce bumper crops for many 
years. He is ignorant of modern methods of controlling pests and 
plant disease. His storage and marketing facilities are primitive 
and wasteful. Irrigation and drainage methods that have been 
common practice in China for centuries are used only on limited 
areas. The Filipino tenant farmer who is part of this system lacks 
both the knowledge and incentive to grow the additional food 
which he and his country require to maintain even the present low 
level of livelihood. 

We Americans have a direct share of the responsibility for 
some of these conditions. When our administration was first 
established in the Philippines we recognized the Spanish land 
grants. Thereby title covering large sections of land and entire 
towns was awarded to families and religious orders originally 
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granted only tax collection rights over that area by the Spaniards. 
Many Filipino families working this land once had been farmer- 
owners. Our action legalized a process that had gone on for more 
than a century and gave the tenants no compensation for land 
they had once owned. During several American administrations a 
beginning was made toward buying up large estates and reselling 
them to tenants. But the program never was implemented on a 
broad scale. After the Commonwealth was established in 1935 
Filipinos with property used their growing political power to 
block reforms. 

The abuses of this system would have been less severe if we had 
made certain that Filipino agriculture was modernized and the 
productivity of the average farmer steadily raised. But our policy 
of emphasizing agricultural research and education while failing 
to insure extension of improved methods to ordinary farmers 
made the pressures of a rapidly growing population both politi- 
cally and technically destructive. 

The present government of the Philippines has done an even 
poorer job of building up agriculture. Although farming is the 
most important source of livelihood and accounts for more than 
one-half of the national income, only about one-fourth of one per- 
cent of the budget for the fiscal year 1951 was appropriated to the 
Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources. The agricul- 
tural scientists trained during the American administrations are 
growing old; and because of the lack of opportunity, few young 
Filipinos are coming up to take their places. The Government has 
attempted to increase food production by creating a number of 
corporations to grow and distribute agricultural commodities. 
These corporations have absorbed and sometimes wasted large ap- 
propriations. They have hampered healthy agricultural develop- 
ment and made only a limited contribution to increased pro- 
duction. 

Low agricultural productivity and miserable living conditions 
are partly responsible for the unhealthy state of labor in the 
larger cities where the Communists are making a major bid for 
support. Lack of opportunity on the farm pushes a growing num- 
ber of young people to the cities. But the industrial revolution has 
not yet reached the Philippines and there is no expanding demand 
for a large labor force. Many of the young people from the farms 
join the unemployed who now number about 1,000,000 out of a 
total population of roughly 21,000,000. The pressure of these 
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unemployed has kept wages for common labor in Manila at from 
one to three dollars a day—although the cost of living is almost 
three times as high as it is in Chicago. Hundreds of thousands of 
seasonal workers on the large plantations receive less than one 
dollar a day; the average wage for these workers is below their 
prewar real income level. 

Labor unions in the Philippines still are at the mercy of govern- 
ment and management interference, racketeering of labor leaders 
and other abuses. Collective bargaining as developed in this coun- 
try is almost unknown. A Court of Industrial Relations, largely 
dominated by the same interests which control the Government, 
has power to decide all questions that arise between employers 
and employees. The Court in effect dictates the amount a firm 
must pay in wages. This has encouraged the development of 
“labor lawyers” who collect a percentage of the pay raises work- 
ers gain as a result of hearings before the Court. The practice 
has hampered the development of responsible union leaders. The 
failure of Filipino laborers to earn a living wage and their inability 
to see hope for the future have convinced an important segment 
of them that the Communist promise of violent revolution offers 
them their real opportunity. 

The potential young leaders who might cope successfully with 
these and other basic problems are being warped by one 
of Asia’s most destructive educational systems. Unless an ade- 
quate remedy for this situation is devised in time all other at- 
tempts at helping the Philippines appear doomed to ultimate fail- 
ure, despite the fact that a fervent desire for an education is part 
of the American heritage in the Islands. 

The first shipload of American schoolteachers who arrived in 
the Philippines in 1901 opened public schools in the rural barrios 
where they taught the three R’s—often after the stern fashion of 
the late nineteenth century. They and other teachers who fol- 
lowed established English as the common language of instruction, 
trade and government. In so doing they for the first time enabled 
ordinary Filipinos, whose native tongues include eight languages 
and more than 80 dialects, to communicate throughout the I[s- 
lands. (The use of Spanish under the previous régime was limited 
to a small group of officials, clergy and landed gentry.) By 1940 
the American efforts had raised the literacy rate in all languages, 
including English, to 48 percent. 

In 1940, however, the Philippine Commonwealth enacted a 
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law requiring the National Government to finance all primary 
education. It was essentially a political move aimed at winning 
popularity, and no additional funds were made available at the 
time to replace former local and provincial contributions. The 
budget problem was met by cutting class time for all students 
in half. Since then, and partly as a result of the war, there has 
been a rapid decline in the quality of education. 

The ordinary child in the rural areas who attends school does so 
half time for four years. His instruction is in English—a foreign 
language usually not spoken in his home. The average primary 
school student does not learn enough English to use the language, 
and those who do not continue their studies usually forget all 
except a few phrases. Because instruction often is not related 
to the student’s need in daily life it tends to become a ritual. 

A few statistics suggest the kind of schooling children receive 
in the Islands. Most of the primary schools have only one book 
for every three students. Many high schools use one book for 
every seven students. Funds supplied by the United States 
through the War Damage Commission were used to rebuild 
most of the schoolhouses destroyed by the war but not to equip 
them adequately. Less than one-half of the elementary school 
teachers have professional training. A teacher whose salary is 
listed at $50 per month may be three and four months behind in 
receiving his pay. The available schools and teachers fall far short 
of meeting the needs of the growing population. The low quality 
of elementary education is reflected in the work done by older stu- 
dents. The average student in one of the better colleges in the 
Philippines has the equivalent of a fourth grade knowledge of 
English From his textbooks and lectures he absorbs only a 
smattering of each course. 

The effects of this development have been made more serious 
by the postwar commercialization of education in the Philippines. 
Private colleges and universities have become one of the most 
profitable businesses in Manila. Last year one of the larger uni- 
versities earned a profit of nearly $5,000,000 for its stockholders. 
Shares in these schools can be purchased on the market. A number 
of successful college presidents ride in luxurious automobiles. 
These profits in education are earned only at the expense of the 
students, many of whom work long hours to pay the fees. Classes 
are overcrowded, most of the professors are poorly paid, and stu- 
dents usually are graduated regardless of scholarship, provided 
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they have paid the necessary tuition. Among the 296 colleges 
and universities registered in the Philippines only about six meet 
American standards. Filipino educators who have tried to estab- 
lish and enforce educational standards that would prevent 
racketeering by private schools were blocked by political pressure. 

With the development of these profit-making schools has come 
a distorted emphasis on education. Only one out of ten secondary- 
school students is enrolled in agriculture and vocational courses. 
The thousands who are receiving degrees in law and other profes- 
sions promise to add to the present white-collar unemployment 
and provide none of the technical personnel necessary for Philip- 
pine development. 

These ills of the society are reflected in the character and per- 
formance of the Philippine Government and the Philippine econ- 
omy. Within the last six months Filipinos have discovered that 
their government is nearly insolvent. The National Treasury 
was forced to hold up payment on government checks until rev- 
enues accumulated. Public construction projects were discon- 
tinued for lack of funds. The Government, which had accumu- 
lated a deficit of $260,000,000 since the end of the war, had almost 
exhausted its available resources and borrowed beyond the legal 
limit from its own banks. 

Lack of realistic planning and some very fancy corruption 
contributed to this financial crisis. But the major cause was the 
failure of the Government to collect an estimated 60 percent 
of the revenue due. The tax collection system has disintegrated to 
the extent that Government revenue agents are employed by pri- 
vate firms to fill out their tax returns. Some of the biggest tax 
evaders are defended in court by the law firms of powerful sena- 
tors. A junior Treasury attorney who is too energetic in prosecut- 
ing a tax case may lose his job, or find the senator has brought 
other forms of pressure against him and his family. These prac- 
tices now are so widespread that the enactment of additional 
tax measures by the Philippine Congress provides no assurance in 
itself of a substantial increase in revenue. 

Within the past year the Philippine Government has been 
forced to impose severe import and exchange controls to protect 
its fast-dwindling foreign exchange reserves and minimize the 
flight of capital. During the last six years the United States 
Government has paid out more than $1,700,000,000 in the Philip- 
pines. These funds included disbursements by the War Damage 
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Commission, military agencies, the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. These dollars 
financed an import boom that flooded the cities with new auto- 
mobiles and other expensive American consumer goods. Only a 
small percentage of these funds were used to finance basic devel- 
opment. With the present tapering off of United States govern- 
mental disbursements the Philippines face an increasingly diffi- 
cult foreign exchange position. No likely early expansion of ex- 
ports can bridge the gap and only a drastic imposition of more 
severe controls will be adequate. Such action requires a measure 
of government efficiency and honesty not now in sight. 

These developments prompted the dispatch to the Philippines 
last summer of the United States Economic Survey Mission 
headed by Daniel W. Bell. Members of the 29-man mission 
avoided most of the dinners and cocktail parties that so often sap 
the energies of American investigators abroad. With the help 
of some very able and public spirited Filipinos they made a com- 
prehensive survey of economic and financial problems in the 
Islands. The report which was submitted to President Truman 
last October summarized their findings in part with the state- 
ment: “The basic economic problem in the Philippines is ineffi- 
cient production and very low income.” Specific recommenda- 
tions stated what action would be needed to stimulate the de- 
velopment of a healthy economy. The Mission proposed that 
the United States extend technical assistance and provide $250,- 
000,000 to help finance a program of development extending over 
a period of years. . 

An agreement signed in Baguio on November 14, 1950, by 
Philippine President Elpidio Quirino and E.C.A. Administrator 
William C. Foster committed the Philippine and American 
Governments to a joint effort aimed at implementing the recom- 
mendations of the Economic Survey Mission. The Agreement 
stipulated that as an initial step the Philippine Government 
should promptly enact a new and adequate tax program, adopt 
a minimum wage law and through a joint resolution by the Philip- 
pine Congress indicate approval of the recommended social re- 
forms and economic development measures. The United States 
promised to provide technical assistance, particularly in the fields 
of taxation, revenue collection, social legislation and economic de- 
velopment. Both Governments agreed to review the present trade 
agreement, including the often criticized Philippine Trade Act of 
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1946, better known as the Bell Act. A bilateral pact to be negoti- 
ated later is to amplify the terms of the new program. Meanwhile, 
the E.C.A. has established an office in Manila and dispatched 
several specialists to assist in drafting the necessary legislation. 

The Mission Report and the Agreement provide a realistic 
foundation for initiating an attack upon the Philippine social 
and economic problems. But they leave unanswered the key 
question of how it will be possible to generate the required Fili- 
pino codperation. There is an enormous popular demand among 
Filipinos for the kind of American assistance that will really en- 
able them to improve their livelihood. The available evidence in- 
dicates that if American actions are of demonstrated value in giv- 
ing the ordinary citizen a better break the charges that the Ameri- 
cans are infringing on Philippine sovereignty will fall flat. 

Any adequate program of reform and development, however, 
will conflict with the privileges, interests, and sometimes rackets 
of several of the more powerful political and financial groups in 
the Philippines. In the past these groups have successfully blocked 
efforts at breaking their hold. They are also a vocal segment of 
society and can be expected to try to make use of Filipino nation- 
alism as a shield to protect their selfish positions. Firm and sus- 
tained action by the United States in codperation with construc- 
tive-minded Filipinos will be necessary to overcome this initial 
hurdle. 

It is doubtful, moreover, whether the program now projected 
will be adequate to enable the Philippines to develop into an 
independent and economically and politically healthy democ- 
racy. No substantial provision has been made to help solve 
the fundamental problem created by the breakdown of the 
educational system. The Filipinos have borrowed extensively 
from the United States, but too often in the form of the gadgets 
and other superficial appurtenances of our culture. They seem to 
have missed some of the essential American spirit. This is particu- 
larly needed in the Islands because they lack a highly developed 
indigenous culture such as is found in many other Asian coun- 
tries. The Philippines are predominantly a Roman Catholic coun- 
try and the Church plays a cultural rdle; but only recently has it 
taken a progressive interest in promoting social improvement. If 
the Philippines are to be helped to a genuinely better future it 
will be necessary for American private leadership to participate 
in a broad way along with our Government. 
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The success or failure of our new Philippine venture will in- 
creasingly affect our position elsewhere in the Far East. If Japan 
is to remain independent of China and Russia she will need to de- 
velop sources of raw materials, particularly food, outside the 
Asian mainland. The Philippines have a great potential produc- 
tion, and in return will need Japanese capital goods if they are 
to progress industrially at the same time that they develop their 
agriculture. The Filipinos, however, have bitter memories of 
the war. They will insist upon guarantees to protect them from 
becoming an economic satellite of Japan. 

No country in the Far East today is militarily defensible unless 
it is in good health socially, economically and politically. We can 
expect the Filipinos to become worthwhile allies to approximately 
the same extent that they achieve something which they think 
worth living and fighting for. In this they need our help. Most 
Asians have not yet had it demonstrated to their own satisfac- 
tion that a foreign nation can help them add substantially to their 
welfare. In the mounting struggle for the friendship and codpera- 
tion of the Asian peoples the skill and effectiveness with which 
Americans contribute to a better life for the ordinary Filipino 
will be of immense consequence. 


SOUTH AFRICA IN AFRIKANER HANDS 
By G. H. Calpin 


AST year the Government of the Union of South Africa 
dispatched an air squadron to Japan for operations in 
Korea with the United Nations armies under General 

MacArthur. Unremarked at the time, the dramatic quality of 
the occasion has since been lost in the tumbling events of the 
days. Very nearly the only comment that appeared upon it was 
a complaint by British South Africans that the contingent was 
too small to be anything more than a token of interest in the 
outcome of the struggle. 

The significance of the event lies in the fact that for the first 
time in the history of South Africa a Nationalist Government 
has committed the nation to war, and that without reference to 
Parliament and without compulsions of any kind other than its 
obligations as a member of the United Nations. The interest of 
the matter does not end there. The Nationalist Government is 
itself unique in being the first one in South Africa to be exclu- 
sively Afrikaner in personnel. Generals Botha, Smuts and Hert- 
zog each presided over cabinets of Afrikaner and British Min- 
isters, not always equal in numbers but always equal so as far as 
possible, thereby accommodating the susceptibilities of the two 
white races which hold the destiny of the country in their hands. 
Dr. Malan, the fourth Prime Minister of the Union, differs from 
his predecessors in being a Doctor of Divinity and not a military 
leader. Botha and Smuts were essentially pro-British, attached 
to the British idiom, and prepared at all times to ally South 
Africa’s cause to Britain’s. Hertzog was an avowed republican 
who resisted the war decisions of 1914 and 1939. 

South Africa does not go to war easily. Of all the Dominions, 
she is the tardiest to respond to the call: “We fight for world free- 
dom.” She does not know the unforced allegiance and spontaneous 
loyalty to Britain’s crises which Australia and New Zealand and 
Canada feel. Two world wars found the Union seriously divided. 
The first threw a large and influential section of Afrikaners into 
armed rebellion; in the second, open and armed revolt stopped 
short only before the memory of the bloodshed and disaster of 
the earlier civil war. It is a chastening thought that on these two 
occasions South Africa was saved for the British cause at the risk 
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of national disruption, and that for such salvation the British, 
inside and outside South Africa, had to rely on Afrikaner leaders, 
Botha and Smuts, and on their Afrikaner supporters. What is 
pertinent, however, is that the opponents of South Africa’s par- 
ticipation in two world wars are now in command of the country. 
Some of them openly sympathized with Hitler’s cause; one or two 
of them denounced Britain and all her works; while the more 
responsible of them withdrew to their farms in silent disapproval. 
Such, however, is the circumstance of history that those are the 
men who are responsible for the new commitment in Asia. The 
story reveals much about South Africa that is usually incompre- 
hensible to the foreigner, and it loses nothing in drama from the 
fact that the crisis in Korea is a United Nations affair. 

Nationalist Afrikaners did not take easily to the League of Na- 
tions, and in Afrikaner opinion the United Nations has shown 
itself a doubtful counsellor in the domestic policies of the Union. 
Indeed it was at the very top of the crisis in Korea that Dr. T. E. 
Donges, the Union’s Minister of the Interior and leader of South 
Africa’s delegation to the United Nations, uttered a warning re- 
garding his country’s continued membership in the organization, 
which had called for a postponement of an Act of the Union Par- 
liament regarding the treatment of Indians in South Africa. 

As a result of these and other issues, South Africa is not in good 
repute abroad. One might have expected that the decision to send 
aid to General MacArthur would have helped persuade foreign 
critics to examine Nationalist Afrikaner ideology more closely. 
The picture which emerges from such a study suggests that the 
Afrikaners, instead of being isolationists, reactionaries, Nazis and 
Fascists—the stock epithets of their traducers—are earnestly dis- 
posed, first, to order the heterogeneous communities of South 
Africa on sound and progressive lines; secondly, to bring South 
Africa to play her proper réle in the world at large; and thirdly, 
to resolve the fundamental issues which still remain unsolved in 
the dual loyalties of Afrikaners and British. 

Curiously enough, the fundamental differences between the 
Nationalist Afrikaners and the British in South Africa are identi- 
cal with those which caused the first Americans to depart from 
England. Moreover, the Afrikaner volk and the Americans have 
another feature in common which decided the course of their 
histories. From the earliest days, European immigrants to the 
New World rejected their European motherlands and gave them- 
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selves to the task of becoming good Americans. Much of the sub- 
sequent isolationism which large sections of the American public 
expressed in the Kaiser’s war, and to a less extent in Hitler’s war, 
originates in this act of rejection. There is, here, a close parallel 
with the motives of the Afrikaner. The comparison is broken only 
by the fact that the Afrikaner nation lost its war of independence, 
the Anglo-Boer war, 50 years ago, whereas the Americans won 
theirs a century before that. The British remained in South 
Africa, and persisted in their attempts to “anglicize” the Afrikan- 
ers; they were driven out of America. The Americans could do 
what they liked with their new land; the Afrikaners were never 
allowed to do what they liked with theirs. For nearly 150 years 
they have sought—first by flight, in the Great Trek, second by 
war in the two Anglo-Boer wars (the first of which they won) 
and third by political and cultural measures—to resist the over- 
lordship of the British and the pervasive influence of the British 
idiom. 

With the defeat of General Smuts in the election of 1948, and 
his death in 1950, South Africa passed into hands that were ex- 
clusively Afrikaner. The departure of “the Boer enemy turned 
friend of Britain” served, in the words of a prominent Afrikaner, 
to indicate the depth of Nationalist Afrikaner feelings: “At last 
we have got our country back.” The utterance is pregnant with 
meaning. It expresses the sufferings of the Boers on trek, the 
despoliations of the Basutu and Zulu tyrants, the intrigues of 
Rhodes, the tears of Paul Kruger, the slights in language and the 
invasions in religion. As for the trek boers when Piet Retief led 
them into the unknown just over a century ago, so for the Afri- 
kaners of today: there is no way of escape if they fail in South 
Africa. There was and is no motherland to receive them. South 
Africa is the only Afrikaner-land. To lose South Africa, or to be 
submerged in its vast heterogeneity, is to lose all. The Afrikaner 
race must live or die in South Africa. 

These are the considerations which explain and dictate the 
policy of Nationalist Afrikaners. They are the dominating themes 
in legislative action, in Afrikaner relations with the South African 
British, in the government and treatment of non-whites, and in 
foreign affairs. On the first of these, Nationalist policy seeks to 
attract the British to a conception of South African nationhood 
based on the republican idea. Chiefly as a result of the efforts of 
General Hertzog, South Africa is already a republic in all but 
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name, an independent sovereign state within the British Com- 
monwealth. Afrikaners, having no racial kinship with the British, 
are republicans at heart. It is generally believed among them that 
before South Africa can know the unity and the national ma- 
turity which other nations enjoy, the British in South Africa must 
bestow upon that country the feelings they now divert to Britain. 
The Afrikaners are persuaded that the only route to national 
unity is through a republic. Dr. Malan has promised that if pos- 
sible the decision will be taken by the broad will of the electorate. 
But if necessary it will be done by a simple parliamentary major- 
ity such as the Nationalists now possess. Dr. Malan is quite frank 
on the subject. His party’s aim is to establish in law what exists 
in fact—the essential republicanism of South Africa. It cannot 
pass unnoticed that Dr. E. G. Jansen, recently appointed Gov- 
ernor-General—the King’s representative—is an avowed repub- 
lican. 

A revealing light was thrown on the same subject when Dr. 
Malan, on his first visit to London after his advent to power, 
helped in the construction of a new formula which made India’s 
membership in the Commonwealth consonant with her republi- 
can constitution. Praised as an expression of political genius by 
the American press, it was frowned upon in South Africa only by 
the British section of public opinion and by General Smuts. He 
saw it as a precedent—which, of course, it is—whereby the Afri- 
kaner Nationalists could turn South Africa into a republic and 
yet retain the Commonwealth association. This would neutralize 
one of the main objections of the British in the Union and leave 
them to face the accusation that, after all, their spiritual home is 
England. 

Dr. Malan, it should be said, is not rushing his republican 
fences. He and his colleagues are watching the reactions of their 
English-speaking compatriots to less profound changes affecting 
British susceptibilities. And he is probably discovering that 
fundamentally the British, in their conservatism, hate change 
for its own sake but soon accommodate themselves to it. There 
have been many indications of this British characteristic in the 
past, particularly in the twenties and the early thirties, when, 
under General Hertzog’s ministry, fierce battles raged over the 
substitution of a South African flag for the Union Jack, over the 
introduction of Afrikaans as an official language, and over the 
affirmation of the Statute of Westminster in parliamentary enact- 
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ments. All of these changes impressed upon the British in South 
Africa the fact that they no longer live in a British colony, and 
all of them are now accepted by the vast majority as desirable 
features of a complex society. 

Dr. Malan has introduced a citizenship act which disposes of 
the dual nationality of the British, and requires that British im- 
migrants must wait five years before they can claim South Afri- 
can citizenship. The period is shortened by two years for those 
who are willing to learn Afrikaans. In addition, the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation, the Board of which consists of Afri- 
kaners and British, has abolished the B.B.C. news service relays. 
British hostility to these departures soon subsided, and would 
have done so even more quickly but for the useful ammunition 
they furnished to the United Party, which includes among its 
supporters almost all British South Africans. As if to emphasize 
the Party interest in these things, the champion of the retention 
of the B.B.C. news service was an Afrikaner United Party M.P. 
who stumped the country in protest. His campaign left his British 
fellows unmoved. Not so, it is true, with the decision of the Min- 
ister of Defense to change the uniforms of the men of the South 
African navy, for any interference with naval traditions touches 
the British to the quick. There was a storm of protest at the Min- 
ister’s slighting references to the bell-bottomed trouser, but even 
this fell into its proper place in the public mind. 

It is a grievous error to imagine, as many do in South Africa, 
that these occurrences, great and small, are intended as irritants 
to the British South African. Afrikaners are no longer anti-British 
in the sense that they were haters of the British before and during 
the Anglo-Boer war. Afrikaners have a very real regard for the 
British people, especially for leaders like Mr. Churchill. Mr. 
Churchill appeals to them as a British nationalist, a devout 
patriot and believer in the destiny of his race. It is this national 
pride and sense of community which they would have every 
British South African feel for South Africa. They feel that their 
task therefore is to impress a separate identity on South Africa, 
to give the country a character and form which, in its present 
duality, it does not possess. 

At the same time, such innovations stem from a feeling among 
the Afrikaners that they are on the defensive. Although Afrikan- 
ers now outnumber the British by something like three to two in 
a white population of 2,000,000, and have triumphed politically, 
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they are vulnerable economically. Their forebears of the land- 
locked republics of Paul Kruger and Steyn were propelled into 
nineteenth-century liberalism by the invasions of foreigners after 
the discovery of diamonds and gold. Only recently have they 
realized that political power is only half of a team of oxen, and 
that economic power is the other half. They have no accretions 
either in numbers through immigration, or in capital from out- 
side funds, like those on which the British can rely. This accounts 
for the appearance in recent years of determined and successful 
efforts to establish Afrikaner capital enterprises in industry and 
commerce. 

Deepest of all the defensive responses of the Afrikaners is the 
conception of the color bar. The trek-boers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were intensely religious—strict Calvinists who placed a wide 
and deep gulf between themselves as white men and the natives 
of Africa as black men. Only a powerful concern for the purity of 
race could have kept a numerically smaller society from misce- 
genation in the midst of a vast majority of natives. This belief in 
the rightness of the color bar was untouched by the liberalism of 
the West. To attribute Apartheid legislation to a desire to crush 
and to oppress subject races is a distortion. The Afrikaner is cer- 
tain that only in separation, justly ordered and faithfully under- 
taken, can the two conditions—the preservation of the white race 
and the welfare of the black—be assured in South Africa. The 
British South Africans now likewise believe this. Both hold that 
South African problems cannot be solved by applying the prin- 
ciples of homogeneous European countries. However selfish the 
Union’s policy may appear to be to other Western peoples, it 
must be granted that South Africa does not ask military service 
of the Negroes whom it sets apart. 

The foreign policy of the Union is much the same under Dr. 
Malan as it was before, and there is indeed more sense of Cabinet 
responsibility in his Government. There is no indication of any 
withdrawal from the responsibilities of the world’s crisis, or from 
the obligations to the Commonwealth and to the grand alliance 
of the West. There are many Afrikaners who continue to main- 
tain that had General Hertzog carried his neutrality motion in 
September 1939, and thus afforded the country a final act of in- 
dependence, he would have taken the whole country spontane- 
ously into the war a few months afterward. As it was, Afrikaner 
Nationalists, and General Hertzog himself, believed that Gen- 
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eral Smuts outwitted them. Today South Africa is confronted 
with a vastly different danger. The threat of Communism will 
unite the whole electorate for the first time in the nation’s history. 

The presence of so vast a majority of African natives makes the 
threat of Communism a far greater issue than in the Western 
democracies. It not only endangers a particular economic and 
social order, but raises the question of race survival. The Afri- 
kaner Nationalists are often accused of the heresies of the Her- 
renvolk. To them, however, this is a superficial view. They believe 
that nationalism is a healthy instinct, intended by God to give 
expression to human purpose. They frankly refuse to accept the 
principles of liberalism as the final basis for the ordering of so- 
ciety. Their objection to the application of liberal principles to 
the government of African natives, for example, rests not only 
on a determination to preserve their own culture and nationality, 
but on the belief that in the process African natives would lose 
their own heritage. They insist that Apartheid will preserve for 
the Negro the very things for which they themselves have strug- 
gled in the past. They believe that only by a recognition of sepa- 
rate cultures and nationalities, and their accommodation in one 
territory, can some semblance of equality be assured. Hence they 
differ with British colonial policy, which maintains that once 
colonial peoples are trained in self-government they should be 
given political power. 

It is these considerations which dictate the Afrikaner response 
to the crisis in the Far East. The dispatch of a contingent to 
Korea last year was not a new departure in Afrikaner Nationalist 
policy. South Africa is now convinced that she is the master of 
her own destiny, that she need no longer look to Britain for her 
policy, and that she need not share every commitment to war 
made by Britain. But whereas Afrikaner Nationalists refuse to 
go to war because Britain is at war, they will unite solidly in sup- 
port of a war which, in their own opinion, touches the interests 
of South Africa. They will bring to it the same jealous regard for 
their prestige and their independence they have shown in other 
matters. 


ISRAEL: THE EMERGENCE OF A 
DEMOCRACY 
By Abba Eban 


ESS than three years have elapsed since the state of Israel 
proclaimed its independence at the termination of the 
British Mandatory régime. Within the brief period of its 

national life, events have unfolded with a speed and intensity 
rarely equalled in the history of political institutions. Israel is 
still beset by all the preoccupations which attended its struggle 
for birth; but each of its three infant years has seen a marked 
shift in the primary center of its concern. The year 1948 was char- 
acterized by a struggle for sheer physical survival. Military ex- 
perts had not placed a high estimate on the ability of Palestine 
Jewry to organize its defense against a combined and simul- 
taneous onslaught by all the neighboring states; and these doubts 
were not resolved until the end of the year, when Israel’s impro- 
vised forces passed from tactical defense to a victorious counter- 
offensive and swept the entire southern desert clear of hostile 
forces. 

In 1949, with physical survival assured, the central theme be- 
came the struggle for international recognition. Surrounded on all 
its land frontiers by unreconciled Arab states, Israel was driven 
to compensate for its regional isolation by an attempt to establish 
strong links with more distant countries and to achieve a secure 
status in the organized world community. Membership in the 
United Nations was of particular importance to a state whose 
very right to exist was fiercely challenged by its neighbors and 
whose most vital interests were still to be the subject of inter- 
national deliberation and judgment. 

By the end of 1949, a tolerable stability had been won both in 
military defense and in political status. Between February and 
August of that year, Israel had concluded armistice agreements 
with Egypt, Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. These agreements estab- 
lished demarcation lines which not only separated the armed 
forces of the contending states, but also marked the clearly de- 
fined limits of their civil jurisdiction and thus assumed the char- 
acter of political frontiers. According to their own provisions 
(ratified by the Security Council in August 1949) the armistice 
agreements could be superseded only by new accords based on 
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the mutual consent of the signatory governments. The armistice 
lines thus rested both on bilateral obligations and on international 
authority. Behind them, the people of Israel were free to organize 
their society and to reach out toward the ideals which had in- 
spired their arduous struggle for independence. The absence of 
clear-cut solutions for basic political problems no longer impeded 
the progress of the state or affected the increasingly tranquil 
routines of its daily life. 


II 


The dominant feature of Israel’s life today is a rapid increase 
of population. When independence was proclaimed in May 1948, 
Palestine Jewry numbered 650,000. Within the ensuing two and 
a half years more than 500,000 Jewish immigrants have entered 
the country; and it is estimated that a further 600,000 will come 
during the next three years. Thus by 1954 this small country, 
beset by powerful adversaries, will have tripled its population in 
five years of intensive growth. This increase of population, coming 
at a time when most other migration movements in the world 
have spent their force, is considerable enough in its absolute 
dimensions. It is even more spectacular relatively; for the volume 
of new immigration will shortly exceed the size of the established 
community into which it has flowed. At the height of open-door 
immigration into the United States the population of that coun- 
try never increased by more than 3 percent in any single year. 
Israel, with smaller area and more limited resources, will have 
achieved a threefold increase by immigration within five years. 
If this process is successfully accomplished, new and instructive 
lessons will have to be deduced concerning the absorptive ca- 
pacity of small areas and the resilience of a political system which 
can bear the strain and shock of such rapid expansion. 

The immigration of Jews to Israel derives its momentum both 
from negative forces operating against Jewish life in certain coun- 
tries and from a power of attraction latent within Israel itself. 
The external factors which determine the pace and volume of this 
movement are to be found in those countries of Europe and the 
Arabic-speaking world where Jews lack the opportunity to live 
in conditions of individual or collective freedom. The Jews of 
Central and Eastern Europe are but the straggling survivors of a 
ghastly holocaust; 6,000,000 of their kinsmen were slaughtered 
by Nazi fury and their communal institutions were reduced to 
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irrevocable ruin. The urge to leave the scene of agony and mar- 
tyrdom is irresistible. It is reinforced by an inborn Jewish pref- 
erence for a life of democratic freedom in a society which upholds 
as a focus of national pride the very Jewish connections which in 
Europe were the target of such brutal persecution. Again, in many 
parts of the Arabic-speaking world Jewish minorities have lived 
for centuries in squalor and discrimination or, at best, in the 
shelter of an intermittent and variable tolerance. In recent gen- 
erations the rise of a strong national consciousness in the Arab 
countries, centered inevitably upon the Arabic language and 
the Moslem religion, has given the Jewish minorities a 
sharpened sense of isolation, separateness and insecurity. At the 
same time, echoes of the Zionist achievement have awakened 
dormant impulses of Jewish national pride and made those Jewish 
minorities increasingly unwilling to sustain a lot borne stoically 
by their ancestors. The clash between Arab and Jewish interests 
in Palestine—itself the outcome of these two original factors— 
has also had its disturbing effects. 

In ordinary times the Jews of Europe and of the Arab coun- 
tries would have had either to bear their disabilities or be crushed 
by them. But these are not ordinary times in Jewish life. They 
are times of pride and exaltation—of “thunder and lightnings and 
the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud.” An alternative to 
passive resignation or submergence now presents itself. There 
exists today a sovereign state which has as a central purpose the 
absorption and integration of Jewish immigrants. The flood of 
immigration which in consequence pours into Israel is one of the 
spontaneous and irresistible mass movements which have revolu- 
tionized the history of peoples and changed the face of continents. 
In recent months the apparent imminence of war has added a new 
incentive. The quest for sanctuary in Israel now appears to many 
Jews living elsewhere in conditions of insecurity as a race against 
time. There is a desperate urge to find shelter while liberty of 
access still remains. 

Of the 510,000 Jews who have so far entered Israel since the 
proclamation of its independence, 280,200 have come from Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, and 208,000 from North Africa, Yemen 
and Iraq. The Jewish community of Yemen, numbering 44,600, 
has been totally transferred to Israel in a memorable air-lift from 
Aden lasting over 18 months. More than 100,000 of the 120,000 
Jews in Iraq have registered for emigration to Israel and 40,000 
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have already arrived. Almost the entire remnants of Bulgarian 
and Jugoslav Jewry have come to Israel, where they furnish 
valuable reinforcement of the country‘s agricultural and indus- 
trial strength. The total immigration figures during the period of 
Israel’s independence are: 1948, 119,000; 1949, 239,000; 1950, 
169,000. Thus the immigration into Israel during 30 months of 
statehood exceeds that which took place into Palestine during the 
previous 30 years. 


III 


It is obvious that a country which increases its population by 
85 percent in two and a half years cannot hope to increase its 
productivity in the same degree. Jewish communities abroad, 
which share with Israel a deep sense of responsibility and concern 
for Jewsh refugees from Europe, Asia and Africa, have contrib- 
uted substantially to meeting immigration costs, both by gifts 
and investment. However, these external sources of capital have 
not been sufficient to bridge the gap between the limited resources 
of the country and the needs of a rapidly growing population. 
Thus the major sacrifice has come from the Israel community 
itself. Increased savings have been extracted from the Israel 
population by reduction of consumption, by heavy taxation, and 
by governmental control of imports, giving deliberate preference 
to capital goods as against consumer goods. These measures, de- 
signed to overcome the lag between the increase of population and 
the inevitably slower increase of production, have imposed a 
régime of austerity and self-denial such as no population would 
suffer except in voluntary pursuit of a cherished ideal. 

In most other migration movements of history, prospective 
immigrants have had to prove their capacity to enhance or, at 
least, not to prejudice the standards of welfare achieved by the 
existing population. In Israel this principle is reversed. The wel- 
fare of the existing population is subordinated to the supreme and 
unrestricted right of immigration. These moral and humanitarian 
attributes of Israel’s immigration policies have impressed liberal 
opinion everywhere and have elicited powerful movements of 
sympathy and support throughout the world; but they have also 
created a severe economic crisis. This can be most vividly illus- 
trated by reference to the balance of payments. 

During the first 11 months of 1950, the value of imports to 
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Israel was £I 88,000,000. Exports, both visible and invisible, 
amounted to only £ I 16,200,000. The balance had to be made up 
by receipts of funds from Jewish institutions abroad; the import 
of goods under credits extended by the Export-Import Bank; and 
the release by the United Kingdom of sterling assets accumulated 
by Palestine Jewry during World War II. Since many of these 
balancing factors are either variable or non-recurrent, the Gov- 
ernment of Israel is obliged to seek more stable remedies and has 
conceived a Three Year Development Plan designed to bring 
about substantial reductions of imports by increasing local pro- 
ductivity both of food and of manufactured goods. Agricultural 
production has already increased considerably since the establish- 
ment of the state; and the new agricultural program will lead to 
an over-all equilibrium of costs between food imports on the one 
hand and domestic food production on the other. At the same 
time, the expansion of industrial output will supply the home 
market with an increased flow of consumer goods, thus reducing 
the volume of imports to be paid for in foreign currency. Domestic 
manufacturers and merchants will also help stabilize the balance 
of payments by earning foreign currency through exports. The 
main effort will lie in the increase of citrus exports, the exploita- 
tion of Dead Sea mineral products, the expansion of chemical and 
textile industries and the establishment of precision industries 
based on the relatively large reserves of technical skill available. 

The success of these plans, however, depends upon large addi- 
tional investments both in agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. The total sum required for the absorption of 600,000 new 
immigrants and the economic consolidation of the state is esti- 
mated at 1.5 billion dollars, of which one-third will be raised by 
local taxation and investment and the remainder from Jewish 
funds, the sale of Israel bonds and such inter-governmental aid as 
Israel can secure on the basis of its contribution to the economic 
development of the Near East and the consolidation of demo- 
cratic institutions there. | 

The riddle of Israel’s future is whether its political and military 
victories can now be crowned by economic success. It would be 
idle to underestimate the difficulties. No political or social unit in 
history has ever carried such burdens as those which Israel has 
voluntarily assumed. However, the omens are propitious. 

First, it is significant that Palestine Jewry, before the great 

1 The exchange rate is £I (Israel pound) equals $2.80. 
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wave of unrestricted immigration began, had already achieved 
economic equilibrium while maintaining a European standard of 
life far above the regional levels. Second, while the increase of 
productivity in the last two years has inevitably fallen behind 
the population growth, it has nevertheless been extremely im- 
pressive by absolute standards. Agricultural production has in- 
creased more than 80 percent; the consumption of electrical 
power for industry by 51 percent; building (at a rate of over 
1,000,000 square meters per annum) within one year by I00 per- 
cent. New agricultural settlements to the number of 255 have 
been established within two and a half years, as against 270 
founded between 1880 and 1948; and promising industrial proj- 
ects have been initiated. Third, the fact that 35 percent of current 
imports are accounted for by capital goods holds the promise for 
increased productivity in the future. The Export-Import Bank’s 
grant of credits to Israel on a commercial basis to the extent of 
$135,000,000 in two years shows that the most exacting financial 
authorities have been convinced of its productive potential. 
Fourth, the investment of the equivalent of $280,000,000 in Israel 
in 1950 illustrates the country’s power of attracting investments, 
even though their volume still does not correspond to the needs 
of an expanding population. Fifth, there is ample evidence that 
Israel’s determination to fight its way toward economic equilib- 
rium is ardently shared by Jewish communities throughout the 
world. 

In this struggle, as in others in the past, Israel seeks to supple- 
ment its material resources by less definable qualities—a strong 
sense of national discipline and a capacity for self-sacrifice. It also 
relies on the special élan which comes from a consciousness that 
this is the creative hour in Israel’s long and tormented history. 
These imponderable qualities may well convert immediate sacri- 
fice into ultimate gain. Mass-immigration, which appears to 
orthodox economists as a short-term liability, will certainly prove 
an asset in the long run, for it will increase Israel’s productive 
capacity as well as its military security. Currently, the blockade 
imposed by the neighboring states may have an adverse effect on 
Israel’s economy, for it cuts off potential sources of supply and 
nearby markets for industrial production. On the other hand, it 
has forced Israel to attain agricultural self-sufficiency and to build 
a network of trade agreements and commercial connections out- 
side the immediate region. In the final resort, then, the incentives 
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and challenges of the regional boycott may well make Israel more 
self-reliant and economically autonomous than it would have 
been if it had become accustomed to dependence on its neighbors. 

Even today there are many signs of successful productive 
activity to be seen against the background of temporary shortage 
and austerity. New villages and townships spring up almost over- 
night. The immigrant transit camps are being replaced by work 
camps (ma’abaroth) in which the newcomers are engaged in 
lucrative work even before they are permanently absorbed into 
the labor market. Irrigation pipes carry the zone of cultivation 
ever deeper into areas which had been arid and desolate from 
time immemorial. Modern Israel has even had the startling ex- 
perience of seeing water gush forth in the most primeval wilder- 
ness of recorded history, extending south from ancient Sodom 
between the Dead Sea and Eylat (Aqaba). The hills and road- 
sides are becoming fringed with belts of saplings, foretelling dense 
and verdant forests in the future. In short, Israel is a country of 
versatile talents and restless energies. Future hopes count more 
there than present difficulties. 


IV 


The immigrants who have entered Israel in the past three years 
have brought with them a bewildering variety of languages, social 
backgrounds and spiritual outlooks. The task of welding these 
heterogeneous elements into a single national culture is an intri- 
cate educational and cultural task. The difficulty is increased by 
the fact that the established community in Israel had itself not 
fully accomplished its own cultural unity. However, the unifying 
effects of the Hebrew language, the Hebrew school system and a 
common attachment to Jewish ideals, whether religious or secular, 
have been surprisingly strong. The children of immigrants swiftly 
cast off the dividing influences of their previous backgrounds. It is 
doubtful whether this sense of cultural cohesion could have been 
achieved if Israel had really been a new nation, engaged in the 
creation of its basic cultural forms. The state is indeed new; but 
the people are the heir of a cultural tradition sufficiently potent 
to have nourished the kindred streams of Christianity and Islam 
while maintaining their own native sources perennially fresh. This 
sense of a lineal connection with Israel of old affects the national 
life of Israel today more than is commonly realized. It gives back- 
ground and depth to a national sentiment which might otherwise 
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have been doomed to superficiality. The deep aspiration for a 
Hebrew renaissance, the profound interest in archeological dis- 
covery, continually remind the infant state of its venerable 
antecedents. Nor is the search for ancient roots and origins con- 
fined to the traditionalists alone. The coins and stamps which 
recall the ancient eras of Jewish independence, even the tendency 
to Hebraize European names, are superficial signs of the deep de- 
sire to achieve a cultural unity patterned after the old inheritance. 

Israel’s culture is not yet in stable equilibrium. The rival claims 
of religious tradition and of progressive modernism have not yet 
been reconciled. On the other hand, nothing could be more eccen- 
tric than the charge of “theocracy” which some critics have 
levelled against the Israel system. The state does not impose a 
single religious obligation of any kind. It treats observance, agnos- 
ticism and atheism with complete toleration. Not a single law or 
practice affecting religious observance has been newly enacted to 
mark any divergence from the previous Mandatory law. All that 
can be said is that there has been no initiative toward abolishing 
the rights of religious bodies in the spheres of personal status— 
rights which have been maintained in all Near Eastern countries 
for centuries past. 

Israel is governed by an elected single-chamber legislature, 
the Knesset. The election of Dr. Chaim Weizmann as the first 
President of the state in 1949 symbolized Israel’s concern for in- 
ternational prestige and its devotion to the principles of scientific 
humanism which have inspired the President’s long career. The 
system of proportional representation was adopted in deference 
to a United Nations resolution, which hoped to ensure the pro- 
tection of minority rights, and in continuation of the procedure 
whereby the Zionist Congresses were elected before the establish- 
ment of the state. Many students deprecate the adoption of an 
electoral system which encourages the proliferation of parties and 
imposes the vagaries of coalition government. Yet the system 
serves the interests of small parties, and thus can be changed only 
in the unlikely event of its beneficiaries combining to secure their 
own doom. Even so, the first Parliament, composed of many 
parties, none of which has a clear majority, showed a consider- 
able talent for cohesion. There was usually a sufficient sense 
of crisis—military, political or economic—to produce an under- 
lying unity. The current crisis, on the issue of religious education, 
will probably be resolved in a new election to be held in the sum- 
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mer. It is probable that a coalition wider than that composed 
of the Labor Party (Mapai) and the religious bloc will now 
emerge. Basing their opinions on the results of recent munic- 
ipal elections, some observers predict that the middle-class 
party (the General Zionists) will soon achieve a position in 
which it will have to be associated with Mapai in the govern- 
ing coalition. In any case, it is likely that there will be a 
tendency toward wider crystallizations, and that the electorate 
will continue to turn away from programs which draw most of 
their appeal from the rancors which marked the termination of 
Mandatory rule. A Communist party competes freely and legally 
—and with complete failure—for the allegiance of the electorate. 
Political thought is more abstract in Israel than in most countries; 
but in the final resort the pull of interest as well as of sentiment 
ensure a strong bias in favor of political democracy. Israel 
needs capital funds, goods and supplies, and can obtain them 
nowhere but in the Western World. Moreover, few other democ- 
racies contain so many citizens who have tasted the fruits of 
totalitarian régimes and found them bitter. 

The fact that a coherent system of parliamentary democracy is 
already at work in Israel is of more than local significance. Unlike 
other democratic systems, it has not evolved in the course of gener- 
ations by the patient processes of trial and error; it has sprung to 
full maturity within a period of three years. Nor can it find much 
encouragement in its regional environment. The Near East is still 
governed for the most part by monarchic or oligarchic systems. 
The capacity of the Israeli democracy to sustain itself in such 
difficult conditions of both time and space may have a substantial 
effect on political thought in the Near East and Asia. 

Most of the national movements in the Asian continent have 
achieved constitutional freedom with little or no corresponding 
advance toward social and economic liberation. Behind the flags 
and the constitutions, the parliaments and cabinets, which serve 
as emblems of political freedom, the old social apathy lingers on 
with its accompanying heritage of poverty, illiteracy and disease. 
This disparity between political freedom and social backwardness 
is perhaps the basic cause of political and social unrest throughout 
Asia. Men have come to realize that they may be free in every 
political sense, and yet lose the essence of their freedom in the 
throes of want. Democracy can flourish only where political free- 
dom is accompanied by expanding horizons of welfare and de- 
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velopment. The fact that Israel regards statehood merely as the 
external framework for the social and cultural content of its na- 
tional life entitles it to be regarded as a pioneer in the political 
emancipation of the continent. The states of the Near East will 
not remain hermetically sealed off from contact with each other 
forever. New examples may in the course of time influence 
political development throughout the area. At any rate, Israel’s 
political institutions are an original expression of its people’s 
mind. There is something unusual in the degree to which free 
enterprises live side by side with the most advanced forms of co- 
operative and collective organization. The labor movement is 
itself a large owner of industry; while powerful private corpora- 
tions operate close to agricultural villages which apply collective 
principles to every aspect of individual and social life. 


VI 


The economic and social difficulties of building the state of 
Israel are increased by the regional and international tension. 
Until recently the primary objective of Israel foreign policy was 
to protect the state from Arab hostility while striving by all means 
to achieve an Arab-Israel accord. Today the preoccupation is with 
plans for securing minimal conditions of prosperity and stability 
in a world overshadowed by the clouds of international crisis. The 
two anxieties impinge upon each other. If the Near East were at 
peace with itself, it could the more easily organize its security on 
a basis of regional codperation. So long as it is rent by internal 
conflicts it can consolidate its defenses and its supply facilities 
only with the utmost difficulty. 

The harmonious integration of Israel into the life of the Near 
East thus remains a crucial objective of international statesman- 
ship. The hope that the armistice agreements would be swiftly 
succeeded by definitive peace settlements probably took insuffi- 
cient account of the deep psychological impulses aroused through 
the region by the emergence of the new state. In Israel itself, the 
memory of the recent attempt to extinguish the state by armed 
force dominates all thinking on security and political problems. 
But while the core of Arab opposition remains unbroken, Israel 
has been at great pains to strengthen its links of mutual recog- 
nition and codperation with other Asian states such as India, 
Indonesia, Turkey, Burma, Thailand and Iran. Israel does not 
despair of a peace settlement with the Arab states; but it is 
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completely resigned to the prospect of living without such a 
settlement if that is the consequence of the Arab League’s attitude. 
It is comforting to reflect that the mutual interest of Israel and 
its neighbors in reaching a peace settlement is already so strong 
that pressures have to be exerted by the Arab League to prevent 
that interest from asserting itself. For example, so long as the 
Kingdom of Jordan lacks normal relations with Israel it is denied 
commercial access to the Mediterranean and loses its only natural 
market for its surplus production of perishable foodstuffs. Both 
lacks could be made good by a peace settlement. Arab countries 
suffer greater financial loss than Israel does through their refusal 
to permit the movement of oil through the Iraq-Haifa pipeline, or 
by tanker through the Suez Canal. Regional development schemes 
which would increase the strength of all Near Eastern states 
—and of the Near East as a whole—must be renounced so long 
as the Arab policy of nonrecognition is maintained. 

It must be hoped that the weight of mutual interest and the 
common fear of a world conflict—which threatens all the Near 
Eastern states far more than any one of them can threaten an- 
other—may bring this sterile conflict to an end. Israel occupies a 
territory only one one-hundredth the size of that in which the 
Arab states have achieved political sovereignty. Its independence 
is no real derogation of Arab freedom. In any case, its existence 
and progress are permanent Near Eastern facts. Israel’s true 
mission is to be a bridge, not a wedge. It could well assist the Near 
East as a whole to benefit from the interflow of Eastern and 
Western influences which has quickened the mind of the area and 
awakened its spirit. The deep historic affinities between the 
Hebrew and Arab cultures are an appropriate background for the 
renewal of this natural collaboration in modern times. Apart from 
the supreme psychological barrier, the actual conflicts of interests 
to be resolved between Israel and the Arab states are of minor 
proportions. The United Nations has now fully accepted the view 
that a solution of the refugee problem created by the Palestine 
war must be sought by processes of integration within the entire 
area. The states concerned have lived for two years under armis- 
tice systems which have become crystallized to such a degree that 
any possible territorial changes would be minor. 

But whether or not this vision of peace is fulfilled, Israel will 
pursue its own course as heretofore. It will strive to maintain 
its lifeline across the Mediterranean and the Atlantic to its 
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sources of sustenance and nourishment in the Western World. The 
active sympathy and material support which Israel enjoys 
abroad could, in better circumstances, become available for the 
wider benefit of the Near East. But it may well be that Israel will 
have to prove its strength economically, as it already has done 
militarily and politically, before its own region of the world will 
regard the fact of its emergence and existence as irrevocable. 
Here lies a further incentive for a swift economic consolidation. 

While Israel gravitates naturally toward the policies which 
commend themselves to other liberal democracies, a desperate 
concern for the preservation of peace, without which a new organ- 
ism cannot possibly become strong, has made Israel prominent 
from time to time in the field of international conciliation. Since 
it has no commitments or alliances except under the compre- 
hensive roof of the United Nations, it has made the international 
organization the chief vehicle for its political activity and thought. 
There is a universal as well as a national theme in Israel’s tradi- 
tion, and both are reflected in modern Israel’s international 
policies. With an eye to the international situation, public opinion 
in Israel hopes that more attention will be devoted to the need 
for strengthening the will and capacity of the Near Eastern region 
to defend itself. Israel has an available combatant manpower of 
200,000—a figure constantly being increased by immigration— 
and a varied industrial plant. As such, it must be regarded as a 
central factor in any estimate of the area’s capacity to maintain 
its freedom and integrity against any attack. Independence and 
the maintenance of democratic institutions are causes for which 
the mass of Israeli citizens are prepared to struggle to the end. 
This is not so universally true of all states in the world—or in the 
Near East—as to be without import in the calculations of the 
greater Powers. Concern for the defense of world democracy must 
surely include concern for the preservation of the new democracy 
growing to strength and vigor at the crossroads where three con- 
tinents meet. 

Israel has arisen suddenly out of the shadows of history in testi- 
mony to the positive faith which endows men with full capacity 
to shape their own ends. 


THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO 
EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 


By Dirk U. Stikker 


human mind tries to establish guiding principles, to circum- 

scribe the desired goals and direct the course of events. But 
the interplay of the innumerable factors that change the world 
in which we live tends to frustrate the most ingenious theories 
of economists and scholars. The year 1950 reminded all of us 
once again what severe limitations hamper forceful and con- 
certed action by even such a large group of nations as is engaged 
upon the most ambitious program of economic recovery ever 
known—the program of repairing the devastations of war in 
Europe and infusing strength into the West European nations. 
The nations concerned could not have hoped to accomplish this 
by their own resources. They were prostrate after the liberation 
and seemed an easy prey for aggression and Communist infiltra- 
tion unless the United States made funds available for economic 
and financial recovery. This the United States did. 

In the circumstances, any considerable military effort would 
only have impeded and frustrated the execution of the economic 
plan. For several years, therefore, Western Europe remained prac- 
tically without military defenses of any sort, apart from the 
Allied forces of occupation stationed in Germany—and the first 
task of those troops was to control the beaten enemy and not 
to defend the frontiers of Western Europe. The general concern 
lest a military rearmament program upset the precarious balance 
of national economies was so great that even when the danger 
from the East induced the Benelux countries, France and Eng- 
land to conclude the Brussels Treaty in March 1948 they were 
careful to contemplate only such increases in military effective- 
ness as did not affect economic viability. Western Europe’s hope 
was that there would be time to complete the work of economic 
recovery and initiate the related work of European integration, 
so that military strength might then be built on a sound economic 
basis. 

Gigantic progress has indeed been made in the field of economic 
codperation. Ambitious schemes of European unity have been 
conceived and in part worked out. Nevertheless, in recent months 
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the emphasis has changed radically. What was first considered 
the major task may turn out to be only one element in the gen- 
eral situation, to be taken into account from now on only to the 
extent that military considerations permit. 

The effort to integrate Europe has often been viewed as a slow 
and painstaking program, in which the elimination of economic 
and financial barriers would lead by stages to political and mil- 
itary codperation. But the pressure of the political situation has 
decreed otherwise. The pyramid of our theoretical conceptions 
now stands on its military top instead of, as formerly, on a broad 
and well-constructed economic and financial foundation. Korea 
and its consequences have destroyed the pleasant idea that eco- 
nomic and military considerations should and could be given 
equal weight. We are in a period in which military requirements 
have absolute priority, in which the remaining work of economic 
and financial recovery will be relegated consciously to second 
place. We regret that the attack on South Korea prevented the 
timely completion of the Marshall Aid program. Nevertheless we 
may be confident that those responsible for the interruption can 
no longer hope to destroy the solid foundation for codperation 
among the European countries and their overseas associates laid 
in the years since the armistice. 

The military alliance now being forged can be infinitely more 
effective if it is based on the efforts of a unified Europe than if 
it rests only on haphazard and incidental codperation among the 
industries and manpower of more than a dozen different nations. 
Continuation of the work of integration thus remains highly 
important, in spite of the fact that military requirements may 
change the lines of approach. The example of nations like Aus- 
tralia and Canada, which made gigantic strides toward indus- 
trialization during World War II, indicates that a joint military 
effort may act as a catalytic agent, bringing to rapid realization 
projects which in normal times would be weighed and considered 
for years. On several counts, then, it is difficult to estimate with 
certainty how far European integration will progress in the near 
future and what shape it will take. 


II 


In its rich and varied history the old Continent has shown 
amazingly advanced forms of unification. Thus the Roman Em- 
pire succeeded in creating a strong common civilization around 
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the Mediterranean and left vestiges which today still permeate 
the life of most European nations. The Holy Roman Empire of 
the Middle Ages never succeeded in unifying the whole Roman 
area, but even when Europe was badly split its claim of worldly 
domination had some validity. The crusades demonstrated the 
force of religious and spiritual unity at a time when the physical 
strength of the individual seemed to be the main yardstick for 
the rule of law. 

To an American observer today, Europe seems a conglomera- 
tion of political entities of various shapes and sizes, the position 
and importance of which are in most cases the result of an ap- 
parently endless series of political and military conflicts. The 
baffling confusion of frontiers, races, religions and political parties 
appears to him to indicate total disunity. When he travels through 
Europe this impression is confirmed by the variety of frontier 
regulations. If he is there on business, he is irritated by the rules 
which complicate transactions with European countries. 

Nevertheless many unifying tendencies have been at work in 
Europe since the beginning of the industrial revolution. Uniform- 
ity of weights and measures, of railroad gauge and so on may 
seem trivial. But the common use of identical technical facilities 
such as the motor car, the sewing machine, the radio, the refrig- 
erator and innumerable industrial processes is a strong unifying 
influence. The movies are a constant force for unification; so are 
the newspapers, many of which print information from the same 
news agencies. And the best books and music circulate every- 
where. ) 

New phenomena in Europe are labelled by new words. “In- 
tegration” is one of them. The expression “functional approach” 
is another. Europe’s plight does indeed call for an entirely new 
approach, and for the application of drastic remedies. 

At the end of the war the European countries faced the task of 
providing the necessities of life for their citizens and at the same 
time of reconstructing their damaged industrial equipment. 
Moreover, there was a considerable deficiency in the balance of 
payments, especially with America. This was due not only to the 
war, but to a prolonged lag in industrial productivity and ef- 
ficiency. At the same time, the change in economic relations be- 
tween the European countries and the Asiatic territories de- 
pendent upon them helped undermine Europe’s position in world 
trade, which was partly based on multilateral trade with these 
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Asiatic territories and with North and South America. The short- 
age of goods on the home market made Europeans suddenly pain- 
fully aware that their backwardness in production methods was 
what slowed industrial output. New attention to the idea of a 
single free market for European manufactures which would in- 
tegrate the various national industries and restore a certain 
equilibrium in international trade was a logical result. 

Another powerful impulse toward unity came from a different 
quarter. It soon became evident that codperation among the 
Big Four had not survived the war. A succession of threats from 
the East made Western Europe a vital frontier of freedom. The 
mounting danger of aggression brought the free nations together 
for defense, reawakening the sense of a common bond which had 
been created by resistance to a common enemy during the Second 
World War. 

We must remember, however, that strong influences also run 
the other way. European industry has developed on a national- 
istic basis since the early nineteenth century, and the “economy 
of scarcity” which prevailed in the liberated countries in 1945 
rooted the various industries still more deeply in separate eco- 
nomic and social systems. In an effort to create some sort of 
equilibrium in foreign trade, the European nations turned to bi- 
lateral arrangements. In many cases the customary sources of 
supply had disappeared from the market, and every country had 
to make itself as self-sufficient as possible. Economic nationalism 
thus was intensified. 

The political confusion of the postwar years likewise strength- 
ened the forces of nationalism. Frustration, cynicism and fear 
nourished selfish opportunism. Diversities were further accen- 
tuated by conflicts of language and religion, and sometimes even 
by dynastic conflicts. Though it is a good omen that the forces 
making for unity have taken shape and are gaining ground, we 
must always remember that the opposing forces are real. 

Unification must be carefully planned, and carried out step 
by step, for a premature move would actually encourage the dis- 
ruptive tendencies. The program cannot be constructed by anal- 
ogy from antiquity or the Middle Ages, nor even from the im- 
pressive example of the United States. It must fit the particular 
circumstances of the Continent. Eastern Europe has been in- 
tegrated forcibly, at the expense of democracy and independence. 
Western Europe strives for the voluntary codperation of free 
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peoples, without the destruction of those qualities or of their 
healthy variety. The form of organization must help meet im- 
mediate needs, but must be one from which a European federa- 
tion can develop. 

There is no single center of European gravity around which 
the nations can group to speed up this process. That is the rea- 
son why the functional approach offers the most direct path to 
the goal. “Functional integration” is based on the existence of 
very real national interests, and at the same time recognizes the 
necessity of subordinating separate interests more and more to 
the common welfare. It is based on a mixture of realism and ideal- 
ism. It seeks to restrict national sovereignty, but does not attempt 
the feat of abolishing it at a stroke; to await the ideal situation 
in which complete federation became possible would mean never 
starting at all. It proposes that the countries of Western Europe 
at once proceed to codperate wherever they can. Whenever a 
nation enters a new field of codperation national sovereignty is 
transferred to a certain extent by that very fact. These new or- 
ganizations create what might be called a limited federation— 
limited not geographically but functionally. In short, this ap- 
proach does not claim to provide the final answer to Europe’s 
problems but simply a series of practical steps forward. It is not 
a theoretical answer but an outcome of the concrete developments 
of the last few years. 

A European “opinion” has crystallized in the Council of Eu- 
rope. At Strasbourg the representatives of various countries are 
not seated according to nationalities, but in the alphabetical 
order of their names. In the Council, views of speakers are Euro- 
pean rather than national. But though the Council is a symbol of 
the desire for a greater European unity, as expressed particularly 
by its great champions, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Spaak, it has not 
been able to do much. The proponents of federation have met 
with opposition from the British and Scandinavian Governments. 
The suggestion for a geographically limited federation—a “little 
Europe” which would omit Britain and Scandinavia—has also 
failed to win strong backing. The functional approach to Euro- 
pean integration has, however, met with general approval. There 
is a general understanding of Britain’s view that her relations 
with the rest of the Commonwealth are too important to be risked 
in experiments in Europe, and that she must search for a form 
of organization which does justice both to her position in Europe 
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and that within the Commonwealth. And there is hope that or- 
gans set up to meet limited concrete needs will help solve this 
problem for her and for the Scandinavian countries. No one wants 
a “rump Europe.” 


Ill 


Of particular projects which have been launched the Schuman 
Plan is the most daring and far-reaching. It involves the partial 
transfer of sovereignty in the crucial field of coal and steel to a 
supranational authority. The effort toward integration would ex- 
tend to subsidiary industries. The political importance of the pro- 
posal is also great, since it offers a means of ameliorating Franco- 
German antagonisms and bringing Germany into partnership in 
the European community. 

In the summer of 1950 several other proposals inspired by the 
desire for European unity were submitted to the O.E.E.C. The 
suggestion made by the writer—the so-called Stikker Plan—is 
thoroughly functional. It aims to promote integration in various 
lines of industry not only by abolishing quantitative import re- 
strictions but also by reducing the high tariffs which, if left at 
their present levels, will make the removal of quantitative re- 
strictions an empty gesture. Indeed, their present partial removal 
is harmful to the smaller countries with a tradition of free trade 
and low tariffs, notably the Benelux nations, for it permits im- 
ports from abroad to come in easily while high tariffs elsewhere 
prevent these countries from finding a market for their exports. 

The plan is also intended to help solve the problem of marginal 
industries. A real integration which facilitates a more rational or- 
ganization of industry will inevitably result in considerable dif- 
ficulties for the least efficient industrial enterprises in certain 
countries. The writer believes this difficulty should be met by 
the establishment of a European integration fund, which would 
have as its object the creation of new opportunities of employ- 
ment. The coérdination of internal monetary and financial policies 
of the various countries, to avoid inflationary or deflationary 
tendencies which endanger full employment, would also be 
sought. 

The so-called Mansholt Plan, submitted by the Netherlands 
Minister of Agriculture, broadens these ideas to cover the special 
difficulties of European agriculture. It starts with the realistic 
acknowledgement that the creation at short notice of a single 
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European market for agriculture is impossible. Agricultural prod- 
ucts are of vital strategic importance. No European country can 
permit even its least remunerative agricultural soil to be unused. 
Moreover, farmers perform essential social as well as economic 
functions; changes in the pattern of agriculture are difficult, and 
cannot be made overnight. Full integration will some day have 
to be achieved in European agriculture no less than in industry, 
but for the present the objective is a gradual adjustment of prices 
and costs in the various national markets. The plan proposes that 
a “European price” be fixed for various products for the partici- 
pating countries. The quantity of national agricultural produc- 
tion will thus be determined by competition. In the course of time 
the price will be gradually lowered and adapted to the cost level 
of the most rational production method. A European integration 
fund will be established, in part from duties on imports from non- 
European countries which, as a result of “social dumping,” are 
priced far below European costs. This fund will assist in enforc- 
ing gradual rationalization. 

M. Petsche, former Minister of Economic and Financial 
Affairs of France, has suggested the creation of a European in- 
vestment bank. This is not intended to meet the problems of the 
rationalization of particular lines of industry, but, generally 
speaking, to codrdinate the investment activities in Europe along 
European lines. For that purpose it would if possible utilize Euro- 
pean as well as American private capital. It might be called a 
first step toward an integration of investments. 

The functional approach also has a part to play in the com- 
plicated field of culture. A European Christian civilization was 
a well-established reality in the Middle Ages. The development 
of nationalist states promoted a growing divergence among na- 
tional civilizations, especially in linguistic areas which were geo- 
graphically isolated. This variety of languages and civilizations 
was by no means harmful for Europe, and we should all have been 
poorer without it. But governmental restrictions which hamper 
cultural intercourse among nations might profitably be removed. 
Private initiative can help most effectively to promote this ob- 
jective; freedom from too close ties with governmental author- 
ity is essential for a healthy development of a democratic civili- 
zation. [he European Cultural Center and the College of Europe, 
both established by the International Cultural Section of the 
European Movement, are examples of what can be done in this 
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field. Moreover, in promoting European cultural unity we should 
never lose sight of the strong ties between Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion and the English-speaking world overseas, or the strong bonds 
among Spain and Portugal and South America. They are being 
strengthened by the events which unhappily are severing the 
cultural ties between the Eastern and Western halves of Europe. 

Joint efforts for defense will strengthen these various bonds. 
Indeed, they already have called forth proposals for special forms 
of organization like the European army envisaged by M. Pleven. 
The first attempt at military codperation by the five European 
countries which signed the Brussels Treaty was too limited to be 
effective. The North Atlantic Treaty made the defense of Europe 
a transatlantic undertaking, and brought Canada and the United 
States into the joint effort. European nations such as Switzerland, 
Sweden, Austria and Greece, while codperating in the economic 
field through the O.E.E.C., are not members of a European mil- 
itary alliance; indeed, some of them steadfastly keep aloof from 
it. Germany, however, has a vital rdle to play. No scheme of Euro- 
pean defense can be fully effective unless Germany, the “Heart- 
land” of the Continent, is brought in. 

In military problems the functional approach is of paramount 
importance. The armed forces of the various nations are still 
“balanced” national units, designed to protect special national 
interests. At present the joint forces for European defense are 
simply the sum of these forces, with wide differences in training, 
equipment and organization. There must be a balanced interna- 
tional force, which can be operated as one unit under a single 
commander and in which the various national components will 
concentrate on those tasks for which each individual nation is 
best fitted. A modern army is a highly complicated affair, and 
only Great Powers can afford to produce and operate such ex- 
pensive weapons as long-range bombers and heavy tanks. The 
functional approach would expedite recruiting and training on 
an international basis. For a considerable time the infantry and 
attached units will still be formed and trained on a national basis, 
though along closely codrdinated lines; but international train- 
ing programs could be initiated at once in special weapons such 
as tanks and aircraft. These would be the nucleus of a unified 
force. 

The standardization of equipment appears to be more difficult 
than the standardization of recruiting and training. Equality of 
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sacrifice should be the underlying principle. Every simplification 
of the machinery, every increase of efficiency, will multiply the 
strength of the total force. In the face of the great danger with 
which we are confronted we cannot afford to waste time. We shall 
have to reéquip, regroup and retrain the units available, and at 
the same time start to form and train truly international units. 
This is a joint undertaking of all the Atlantic nations. Europe, 
however, has a special task, for the danger to her is the most im- 
minent and her efforts at defense have so far been inadequate. 
If Europe does not make a conspicuous effort of her own to 
match the assistance she is receiving from outside, her allies over- 
seas will inevitably be influenced to keep their strength at home 
rather than risk it on Europe’s battlefields. The military integra- 
tion of Europe should be undertaken as a long-term program, 
pursued through a series of functional integrations in land, naval 
and air forces. Perhaps the close codperation between Europe and 
the American states with the NATO may step by step create 
a single Atlantic community, the mainstay of a homogeneous 
Western civilization in which the ancient traditions of Europe 
are happily blended with the dynamic vigor of the New World. 

At the moment the efforts for integration in all these fields are 
not codrdinated. Thus while the proposed High Authority for 
the coal and steel pool covers only some six continental countries, 
the power of the Atlantic Council reaches far beyond Europe. 
The Council of Europe might perhaps be a good center around 
which functional economic organs can group themselves. But it 
should be borne in mind that Europe is not a building which can 
be pulled down and rebuilt. It is a living organism which can be 
altered only gradually. 

Let us proceed step by step, then, always with a practical end 
in view. Many plans are waiting to be carried out. My own 
country, the Netherlands, is a country of merchants, sailors and 
reclaimers of land who are used to weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of practical solutions—as adept at making sensible 
compromises as at exploring new territories. I feel sure that it can 
make a helpful contribution in this critical period in European 
history. The sober-mindednes of the Dutch people, and the facts 
of their country’s political and geographical location, lead them 
naturally to strive for a strong and united Europe. The principle 
of functional integration is an expression of the middle road to 
which the Dutchman has always felt naturally drawn. 
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CRISIS AND ,EFORM IN 
FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


By Charles-André Julien 


HE French Union, the successor to the French Empire, is 

composed under the Constitution of 1946 of France and 

four categories of overseas dependencies. There are the 
overseas departments (Martinique, Guadeloupe, French Guiana 
and Réunion) which are completely assimilated to the adminis- 
trative units of metropolitan France. There are the former col- 
onies, now overseas territories. There also are two types of com- 
munities with a separate existence recognized in international 
law: the associated territories, or trustee areas, under the control 
of the United Nations (Togo and Cameroun); and the associated 
states, possessing their own political governments. Viet-Nam, 
Laos and Cambodia have requested and obtained membership 
in the French Union as associated states. But the Protectorates 
of Tunisia and Morocco are voluntarily remaining apart. 

These two protected states, the subject of this article, do have 
a place in the French Union, but they can acquire the status of 
associated states only by special acts of adherence to the Con- 
stitution. Now the French Parliament voted this Constitution 
without consulting the Bey of Tunisia and the Sultan of Morocco, 
and certain of its democratic and lay principles are not compatible 
with the theocratic basis of power of these two Moslem sover- 
eigns. As a result, the Tunisian and Moroccan nationalist parties 
which are now demanding independence contemplate a future 
alliance of their countries with France, but not integration into 
the French Union. 

French relations with the two states in question are regulated 
by the treaties of E] Bardo and La Marsa, signed with the Bey 
of Tunis in 1881 and 1883 respectively, and the treaty of Fez, 
signed in 1912 with the Sultan of Morocco. The treaties, imposed 
by force, kept the reigning dynasties on their thrones but de- 
prived them of actual power. The French Residents-General, 
charged with counseling the sovereigns, in fact assumed the 
duties of the rulers, while functionaries set up direct administra- 
tion. It thus can be said that the protectorate system has been 
perverted in spirit as well as practice, so much so, indeed, that al- 
though independence may be the supreme aim, local opinion in 
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fact welcomes any reform corr ting the wrongs that have grown 
up. 
Tinian and Moroccan nationalists today earnestly solicit the 
replacement of existing treaties with new texts, which would be 
the product of discussions between France and the local sovereigns 
and freely accepted by the latter. But the Quai d’Orsay rejects the 
idea of revision and will permit reforms only within the frame- 
work of the protectorate. This is a difficult position to support. 
The protectorate system flourished at a time when the West 
was talking in an authoritarian manner to Turkey and Egypt 
and the “Tunis question” was reviving Franco-Italian rivalry. 
How could provisions applicable in those days remain workable 
after a war which has liberated Pakistan, Syria and Egypt and 
stirred the nationalism of all the non-autonomous Moslem 
peoples? And tomorrow independence for Libya will accentuate 
the paradoxical contrast between the status of that area and 
the Barbary protectorates. Whether one likes it or not, the prob- 
lem is there and cannot be by-passed. 

The problems of the two protectorates are not identical in de- 
tail. In Tunisia a third of the population lives in cities and small 
market towns; there is no tribal structure, no native feudalism, 
but instead an important urban middle class which gives the 
lead to opinion in the countryside. Tunisians are not very com- 
bative and only rarely indulge in city riots, as happened in 1938. 
In Morocco, on the other hand, the rural Berbers remain the 
dominant body. The French administration, while supporting 
the Sultan’s authority, has upheld the powerful feudal system 
of the lords of the Atlas mountains. The last and most power- 
ful of the grand caids, El Glaoui, could, if the occasion were to 
arise, revive the old Berber secessionist spirit. According to his 
followers, he could raise some 300,000 rifles against the Sultan. 

It is in Tunisia, where fresh Western influences are strong, that 
public opinion has demanded substantial reforms most force- 
fully. The principal nationalist party, the Neo-Destour (Con- 
stitutional), is campaigning effectively for its claims under the 
leadership of an able lawyer, Habib Bourguiba. His stay in Cairo 
not only put him in contact with the leaders of the Arab League, 
but has enabled him to judge France’s réle in proper perspective. 
The party man has given way to the statesman. 

During the course of a visit to Paris in April 1950 Habib Bour- 
guiba formulated a seven-point program. It included the revival 
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of the Tunisian executive as the trustee of sovereignty; the forma- 
tion of a homogeneous Tunisian government responsible for pub- 
lic order and headed by a Tunisian prime minister designated by 
the sovereign; the suppression of the general secretariat, which is 
directed by a French functionary with control over the prime 
minister and, in actual fact, full administrative authority; the 
suppression of the civil inspectors who have replaced the caids; 
the elimination of the French gendarmerie which is responsible to 
the Ministry of National Defense and supports the military occu- 
pation; the establishment of elected municipal bodies, with 
French interests represented, in all areas with French minorities; 
and finally, the creation of a national assembly elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, to be charged with drawing up a democratic con- 
stitution defining future Franco-Tunisian relations based upon 
respect for the legitimate interests of France and for Tunisian 
sovereignty. 

The realization of such a program would mean complete Tuni- 
sian independence. France would have no guarantee, but she 
would have the virtual certainty of codperation based on geo- 
graphic necessity. The Neo-Destour leader had no illusions as to 
the immediate acceptance of the program, though it makes his 
final objective plain. In fact, he declared his willingness to have 
the plan given effect gradually, on condition that the Resident 
General and the Bey agree upon the nature and duration of the 
stages. 

The plan gained important support when the French Socialist 
Party approved a resolution voted by the Socialist Federation of 
Tunisia in December 1949. This resolution demanded negotia- 
tions between the French Government and qualified Tunisian 
representatives to set the date when the Protectorate will end and 
fix the successive steps toward sovereignty and independence. It 
also called for agreement upon needed social legislation, and for 
a treaty of association to codrdinate national defense, foreign 
policy, and economic and cultural relations on a footing of equal- 
ity. Thus for the first time a leading French Party, with members 
in the Government, publicly accepted the idea of Tunisian in- 
dependence. 

The result was that the Tunisian situation, which had more or 
less been ignored by French opinion, became a question of the 
day. The Government instructed the new Resident General, 
Louis Périllier, a man of much ability, to work out with the Bey 
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how to increase the number and authority of the Tunisian mem- 
bers of his Cabinet and develop internal autonomy. The program 
announced by Périllier on June 13, 1950, was received with gen- 
eral favor in Tunisia. The local French population, however, 
reacted against it strongly. The French section of the representa- 
tive assembly—the Grand Council—resigned, and the union of 
French civil servants voted a formal protest. As in the past, 
the attempt at reform ran up against the blind egoism not only 
of the rich colonials with preponderant influence but even of 
lesser people who in one way or another saw their prerogatives 
threatened. 

This atmosphere was not favorable for the negotiations. Never- 
theless, the Bey, in agreement with the Resident, agreed to re- 
place the Cabinet of M. Mustapha Kaak, which had been imposed 
by the French administration, by a united Tunisian Cabinet pre- 
sided over by an able businessman, Sidi M’Hamed Chenik. The 
new team had once worked with Bey Mohammed Moncef, who 
had been dethroned by order of General Giraud in May 1943 and 
who had died in exile five years later, in Tunisian eyes a martyr. 

The new Cabinet for the first time was made up of as many 
Tunisian ministers as French directors. It was to negotiate, in the 
name of the Bey, “institutional changes which were to bring 
Tunisia by successive stages to internal autonomy.” The terms of 
the understanding were defined in a communiqué of the Resident 
General of August 17, 1950. France agreed to the final objective, 
the Tunisians to the stages. The matter assumed added historical 
importance when the Neo-Destour party authorized its Secre- 
tary-General, M. Salah Ben Youssef, to take the portfolio of 
Justice. Though M. Habib Bourguiba did not participate he 
signified his concurrence. 

On his arrival in Tunis in June 1950 M. Périllier had announced 
three structural reforms: priority for Tunisians in access to ad- 
ministrative offices; a democratic communal régime; and restora- 
tion of the personality of the government. Despite the importance 
of the first two provisions, which are indispensable for any evolu- 
tion toward autonomy, Tunisian opinion set its heart most of all 
on the establishment of governmental status as a matter of pres- 
tige. French opposition to this, however, was intense. Foreign 
Minister Schuman saw the need for major reforms, and had the 
support in the Cabinet of the Socialists and of his friends of the 
M.R.P. But he clashed sharply with the Radicals and various con- 
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servatives. Thus encouraged, the opposition elements in Tunisia 
stiffened and sent their friends in France into action. A cry was 
raised for the defense of “French interests.” Valuable support 
came from General Juin, who was hostile to any change in Tuni- 
sia which might encourage similar claims in Morocco and thereby 
compromise, in his view, the military security of North Africa. 
There ensued a debate concerning the Atlantic Pact and its bear- 
ing on the problems we have been considering. 

This campaign in France affected M. Périllier in Tunisia. His 
zeal slackened, and his Secretary-General, whose powers were at 
stake, let the Tunisian ministers know in humiliating, bullying 
terms that he would not tolerate any question of his supremacy. 
Former Prime Minister Kaak, who was most obnoxious to the 
Destour, was appointed to the French delegation to the United 
Nations without consultation with the Prime Minister. A certain 
caid received the Legion of Honor just when his minister was pre- 
paring to reprimand him for breach of trust. The whole Tunisian 
administration was paralyzed. 

Four months had passed and no effective solution had appeared 
when the Resident-General announced on October 7 that it 
seemed to him “time to give politics a pause,” and to accord 
priority “to human problems of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion.” Each time the Administration wants to block political re- 
forms it invokes the priority of economic and social matters. The 
Tunisians made their bitter disappointment clear by keeping at a 
distance from the Resident-General during the course of his trip 
through the country. 

M. Bourguiba meanwhile multiplied his contacts with political 
groups and official personages in Paris, pointing out to them the 
inconsistencies and dangers of the policy being pursued. A serious 
incident that took place at Enfidaville supported his view. On 
November 20, contrary to the Administration’s promises, the 
police force was called to bring some striking farmers back to 
work. When the strikers stoned them the police opened fire; seven 
were killed, about 50 wounded and about 100 arrested. Passers-by 
far from the scene of the conflict were machine-gunned. At the 
funeral services the Tunisian Minister of Labor denounced the 
action as an inadmissible attack in connection with “a legitimate 
strike.” 

The Destourians pointed out that whenever a policy of reform 
was begun outbreaks of violence would offer a convenient excuse 
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to interrupt it. The Quai d’Orsay saw the need for concessions, 
and the pourparlers were resumed. They proceeded slowly, how- 
ever, and it was feared that the Neo-Destour executive committee 
would force M. Salah Ben Youssef to resign. At this point the 
Secretary-General, M. Vimont, decided to resign his post, ap- 
parently disavowing his chief, the Resident-General. Fortunately, 
M. Périllier and M. Bourguiba kept their heads, and this unusual 
action of a career diplomat had only limited consequences. Just 
when the situation seemed most serious agreement was reached. 

The agreement was ratified by the French Government on 
February 7, 1951, and received the seal of the Bey the next day. 
The Council of Ministers is not to have a greater number of 
Tunisian ministers than French representatives, in spite of the 
wishes of the Neo-Destour Party; but the Resident-General will 
henceforth give the Presidency to the Prime Minister. The Coun- 
cil’s decisions will be submitted to the Bey for his seal as decrees. 
Thus the sovereignty of the Tunisian state has been affirmed, in 
accordance with the basic claims of the nationalists. In excep- 
tional circumstances, however, such as war, the Resident-General 
will have the right to convene a High Committee which will con- 
sult with the government on the measures to be taken. Thus 
though the Resident-General will not preside over the Council of 
Ministers, even in times of crisis, his authority will have substan- 
tial safeguards. He will also preside over a budgetary committee 
charged with arbitrating the differences between French and 
Tunisian sections of the Grand Council regarding financial prob- 
lems. The creation of these two bodies, to function beside the 
Council of Ministers, reconciles the assertion of permanent Tuni- 
sian sovereignty with the effective intervention of the Resident- 
General in critical situations. 

In addition to presiding over the Council, the Prime Minister 
may propose laws and decrees for submission for the seal of the 
Bey; codrdinate the activities of ministries, directorates and com- 
missariats; and keep general administration “under his author- 
ity.” The big question was the réle of the Secretary-General. 
Would he continue to exercise independent control of personnel 
and expenditures or would he be under the Prime Minister’s 
authority? A compromise was reached. The Secretary-General is 
placed “beside” the Prime Minister and will assist him in all 
his activities as head of general administration, keeping him in- 
formed of all his activities. He becomes the “highest functionary 
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of the Tunisian Government” and assistant to the Prime Min- 
ister; but the Prime Minister remains the head. The main axis of 
Tunisian sovereignty is thus clearly affirmed. The Secretary- 
General will no longer sign administrative decisions—a preroga- 
tive which the Tunisians much resented as placing them under 
his guardianship. The Resident-General will have the controlling 
hand. 

The powers of the French civil servants will not be altered, but 
in the future “top” posts will be shared equally between French- 
men and Tunisians, and the Bey’s subjects will have a right to 
two-thirds of the “intermediate” positions and three-quarters of 
the “subordinate” positions. French candidates for employment 
in the two latter categories can be confirmed only after giving 
evidence of a knowledge of Arabic sufficient to enable them to 
carry on simple conversation on subjects of everyday life con- 
cerned with their work. Thus Tunisians will have wide access to 
positions in the administration and the Arab language will have 
the basic place it always should have had. 

These reforms have great significance. As the Resident-Genera! 
has declared, “by a substitution of guarantees Tunisian aims will 
receive satisfaction while at the same time French interests are 
fully safeguarded.” Beyond doubt the agreement will please 
neither those who have held preponderant power in Algeria, to 
whom the news came as a disagreeable surprise, nor the intract- 
able Pan-Arabs of the Old-Destour Party; nor will it please the 
Communists who are hostile to any Franco-Tunisian understand- 
ing. But M. Salah Ben Youssef has not hidden his satisfaction, 
and it is shared by enlightened Frenchmen who are convinced 
that if this arrangement is loyally accepted the evolution toward 
Algerian autonomy can proceed amicably. 


Il 


In Morocco the situation is brutally clear. General Juin, who is 
being mentioned for a leading rdle in NATO, was still, as these 
lines were written, Resident-General there. Born in Algeria and 
trained in Africa, General Juin looks on the Moroccans as agita- 
tors and feels that France should maintain her prerogatives in 
North Africa unimpaired even if she must use force to do it. He 
has clashed with the Sultan, Mohammed Ben Youssef, an intelli- 
gent and able man about 40 years of age, who makes the best use 
he can of the limited powers left to him by the Protectorate by 
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refusing to sign the dahirs—decrees having the force of law—or in 
delaying signing them. Without his signature they are valueless. 
Although the Sultan refrains from demonstrations, it is known 
that his sympathies and those of his son, Moulay Hassan, spokes- 
man for the youth of the country, are with the nationalist group, 
the Istiqlal (Independence) Party, which demands the freedom 
and unity of Morocco as “a constitutional and democratic mon- 
archy guaranteeing democratic and individual liberties, notably 
freedom of religious belief.” 

But though the Sultan has proclaimed that “the time of democ- 
racy has come,” the kind of democracy he seems to have in mind 
would be founded on concessions granted to the people, in the 
name of Islam, by a theocratic monarchy. “Islam,” the Sultan 
has declared, “will continue to be the guide of our conscience and 
will require us to discharge our duties toward humanity. Is that 
not true democracy?” The Istiqlal, which is recruited mainly from 
the upper bourgeoisie, has pointed out that the democratic 
régime which it demands will be “comparable to the govern- 
mental régimes adopted in Oriental Moslem countries.” This is 
not very reassuring. 

The Moroccan nationalists have neither sought contacts with 
the French nor admitted the possibility of gradual progress to- 
ward autonomy. They are intransigent and aloof, and confine 
themselves to ineffective opposition. Some have even condemned 
the conciliatory position of M. Habib Bourguiba in Tunis. But 
they have finally realized that the Tunisian leader’s campaign in 
Paris widened popular interest in the problems of Morocco as well 
as Tunis and they admit that certain partial reforms would be 
welcome. 

Morocco in fact lives under a truly dictatorial régime. Labor 
has no rights to organize in unions, as in Tunisia, and there is no 
freedom of assembly. The press is subject to strict censorship. 
General Juin recently forbade the publication of a declaration by 
M. Schuman and even suppressed his photograph. Newspapers 
of the metropolitan area are seized if they contain comments con- 
sidered unorthodox, whereas the Residency can spread news of 
the most questionable nature in its own press without fear of con- 
tradiction. Direct administration, explicitly condemned by 
Lyautey, is widely practised. There is no truly representative 
assembly, and the State Council is peopled by creatures of the 
Residency. The power of the French element is much greater than 
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in Tunisia. If a Resident-General moves toward a democratic 
policy, as did General Juin’s predecessor, Ambassador Eirik La- 
bonne, the coalition of colonials, officers and civil servants pro- 
vokes such a furor that his position becomes untenable. 

General Juin’s policy has put relations between the Palace and 
the Residency under a severe strain. The soldier, accustomed to 
give orders, has been irritated by the Sultan’s tenacious resist- 
ance. There are signs that he looks on the overthrow of the Bey 
Moncef, which he helped bring about, as a salutary precedent. 
The occasion for such a step has not arisen, though the situation 
became tense after the Sultan’s trip to France in October 1950. 
In conversations with the President of the Republic, the sovereign 
demanded the abrogation of the Protectorate; and on its own 
authority the Quai d’Orsay created a mixed commission to study 
the problem at Rabat. But an inquiry “at Rabat” would be under 
the control of the Residency and cloaked in silence—in other 
words, powerless. Nevertheless the question had been put; it 
could not be banished as long as the Istiqlal continued to exist 
and the Sultan continued to reign. 

General Juin carried on the fight on two fronts. The Com- 
munist Party, profiting by the timidity of the Socialist Federa- 
tion of Morocco, had taken up the nationalist claims to advance 
their own ends. The press said this showed collusion between 
them and the Istiqlal, even though the Istiqlal repudiated the 
Communist support. The legend that the Istiqlal is “Com- 
munist” has been carefully spread in France and other countries, 
especially the United States. At the same time, the Moroccan 
newspapers denounce the nationalists as bourgeois and feudal. 
At the opening of the Moroccan session of the State Council on 
December 6, 1950, General Juin replied sharply to M. Lyazidi, a 
former French army officer and President of the Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce representing industry and the workers, 
who had spoken out strongly against the way the Protectorate 
was functioning, and requested him to desist from further criti- 
cism there. A week later he expelled from the Assembly a prom- 
inent merchant of Fez, M. Laghzaoui, without permitting him 
either to read his report on public works or to request an adjourn- 
ment to settle the incident. The nine other members of the Istiqlal 
then also left the hall. 

General Juin still had to deal with the Sultan, a more difficult 
task because of his great prestige and the religious character of 
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his office. The Residency decided to call upon the old guard—the 
grand caids. E] Glaoui was brought into the dispute to prove to 
Mohammed Ben Youssef that, if need be, a Sultan from the south 
could be used to replace him. El Glaoui, the pasha of Marrakech, 
is under great obligations to the administration, which allows him 
a free hand in levying forced “presents” and collecting taxes. This 
feudal lord, much hated in Morocco, was called the champion of 
the Berber and Moslem traditions against the impious innova- 
tions of the Sultan. On December 21 he vehemently reproached 
the Sultan for connivance with the Istiqlal. Sidi Mohammed re- 
plied by forbidding E] Glaoui access to the Palace, with the time- 
honored formula of disgrace. In the incident El Glaoui received 
support only from caids and pashas whose power would crumble 
if the Residency withdrew its favor—as would his own. The 
Oulémas, doctors of law who have the prerogative of electing the 
Sultan, resisted official pressure and remained loyal to Sidi Mo- 
hammed. A few days later, General Juin, in company with the 
Pasha of Marrakech but without any representatives of the Sul- 
tan, presided over a great assemblage of Zaiane Berber tribes, 
giving the appearance of official support for a caid in revolt 
against his sovereign. 

The move did not produce the expected results. The conserva- 
tive press of France suggested that the Sultan could avoid 
forced abdication only by condemning the Istiqlal. However, the 
Quai d’Orsay did not want another “Moncefist” incident and 
bloodshed. The newspaper of Foreign Minister Schuman’s own 
party expressed its opposition to such a course in forthright terms 
—and was promptly banned in Morocco. To make the Govern- 
ment’s position clear, the Foreign Minister declared on February 
2 that the conversations between the French and a sovereign who 
had always rendered great services to France were continuing, 
that they must continue, and that there was no question of ab- 
dication. The disavowal of the Resident-General though circum- 
spect seemed nonetheless formal. But the matter did not end 
there. General Juin persuaded President Auriol to address a letter 
to the Sultan advising him that the General had the full back- 
ing of the Government. On February 25 the Sultan capitulated, 
issued a declaration condemning the Istiqlal, and signed some 
40 decrees. For the time being, at any rate, the attempt to 
liberalize the French rule in Morocco had been defeated. 

These events have made plain that even a Resident-General 
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who desired to do so could not chart a liberal policy for Morocco 
unless the political status of the country were radically altered. 
There is another consideration. Islam, as Marshal Lyautey said, 
is a “sounding board” from which news is amplified throughout 
all the area from Morocco to Java. The Moslems of the world feel 
a solidarity with the threatened Sultan. The Arab League and the 
congress of Karachi have proclaimed this sense of solidarity. 
France, the Christian Power whose territory contains the largest 
number of Moslems, has nothing to gain from such a state of 
affairs. Nor will the problem be solved, as some pretend, by 
merely considering it against the background of the Atlantic Pact. 

The North African theater is certainly vital strategically. But 
it will not be made secure by repressive measures against na- 
tionalist agitation there. The United States must not be persuaded 
to overlook questions of principle and signify its support for the 
elimination of troublesome elements, conveniently baptized Com- 
munists. A people’s loyalty cannot be imposed by sanctions but 
must be won by needed reforms. The example of the agreement 
reached in Tunis will have a better effect in Morocco than call- 
ing in E] Glaoui as a counterweight to the sovereign. France’s 
strength will depend upon the boldness with which she leads the 
former colonial peoples toward federalism. Their bonds with her 
are mainly cultural, but these are so strong that she has no rea- 
son to fear that if they are free they will desert her. 

With the lessons of Syria and Indo-China before it, French 
opinion understands this better perhaps than do the politicians. 
On the day Tunisia and Morocco realize that a close relationship 
with France is completely compatible with their autonomy, the 
legal obstacles on which the nationalists now lay so much stress 
will have no further importance. This will mark the advent of a 
true French Union. 


CANADA, FREE AND DEPENDENT 
By John A. Stevenson 


ANADA is today enjoying her full share of the abounding 
( prosperity of the North American continent. At the end 

of 1950 her population, augmented by the inclusion of 
Newfoundland in 1949, showed its greatest increase for any dec- 
ade—2,500,000 or roughly 22 percent—and reached 14,000,000. 
In that year the value of her national production and her na- 
tional income attained the record levels of 17.5 billion dollars and 
14 billion dollars respectively. There are odd patches of un- 
employment due to seasonal conditions, but elsewhere there is full 
employment at good wages for every worker and in some indus- 
tries a serious shortage of labor. Discoveries of rich oil fields 
in Alberta and immensely valuable deposits of high grade 
iron ore in northwestern Ontario and in Labrador will fill seri- 
ous gaps in the national economy and promise a large incre- 
ment for the nation’s wealth. The outlay of 4.5 billion dollars 
on capital investment planned for 1950 suggests a continuance 
of the present high level of prosperity for some years ahead. 

The political situation remains very stable, as the Liberal 
Ministry of Mr. St. Laurent is firmly entrenched in power at Ot- 
tawa, with commanding majorities in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The wide divergence in the views and policies of the three 
parties in opposition prevents any effective combination for 
the expulsion of the Liberals. But the optimism about Canada’s 
future, which such a happy domestic situation would normally 
generate, is tempered by grave anxieties about the struggle in 
Korea and apprehensions that it may prove the seedbed of a 
third world war. As a result, the international situation and a 
program for adequate defense against Communist aggressions 
preoccupy the minds of the Canadian people and their govern- 
ment to a greater extent than ever before in their history. 

The foreign policy and defense of Canada remained responsi- 
bilities of the British Government for half a century after con- 
federation. It is true that during this period Canada sometimes 
negotiated commercial treaties through her own representatives, 
but a separate Department of External Affairs was not con- 
stituted at Ottawa until 1912. At the close of the First World War 
its staff numbered only six, and its only agents abroad were the 
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High Commissioners in London and Paris. Britain’s trusteeship 
for the foreign relations of Canada was in the main satisfactory 
to the Canadian people, but there were recurring complaints that 
British Governments were too ready to sacrifice vital Canadian 
interests for the purpose of keeping in the good graces of the 
United States. In 1903 there was a nationwide outburst of in- 
dignation when Lord Alverstone, the Chairman of the Alaska 
Boundary Commission, voted with his three American colleagues 
against the two delegates of Canada to sustain most of the Amer- 
ican claims about the frontier. Defenders of Lord Alverstone con- 
tend that on the evidence submitted to the Commission his vote 
need not necessarily have been governed by political consider- 
ations, but undoubtedly his course of action stimulated the 
nationalist spirit in Canada and planted in many Canadian minds 
the conviction that Canada ought to assume as soon as possible 
the management of her foreign relations. 

However, no serious move in this direction was made until the 
close of the First World War, when Sir Robert Borden, a Con- 
servative Prime Minister of Canada, who had always been 
counted a strong imperialist, took the lead in asserting success- 
fully against the opposition of British Tory imperialists like the 
Marquess Curzon, who was to become Foreign Secretary in Octo- 
ber 1919, the right of the Dominions to sign the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and subscribe to the Covenant of the League of Nations as 
separate autonomous nations. Canada thus acquired control of 
her foreign relations. In the period 1900-14 there had been a very 
large inflow of immigrants from Britain. A substantial element of 
the native-born Canadians were the children or grandchildren of 
British immigrants who still had strong sentimental ties with the 
mother country. Accordingly, a considerable body of Canadian 
opinion was still so convinced of the superior wisdom of British 
statesmanship that it expected Canadian governments to ac- 
quiesce in the foreign policies devised by Downing Street. On the 
other hand a sense of physical detachment from the continent of 
Europe had inevitably nourished isolationist sentiment among 
elements like the French Canadians, who had no racial or senti- 
mental ties with Britain, and after 1899 French Canadian dislike 
of British imperialism had been fanned by the treatment meted 
out to another racial minority under the British flag, the South 
African Dutch. But from Confederation onward the need for 
friendly relations with the United States was the most deep-rooted 
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instinct of the Canadian people about their foreign policy, and 
such relations were the constant objective of all Canadian Min- 
istries regardless of their party label. 

As far back as 1874 Sir Richard Cartwright, who was then 
Canada’s Minister of Finance and who held office in every Liberal 
Ministry up till 1911, besought Lord Carnarvon, who was then 
the British Secretary for the Colonies, never to forget that 
Canada lived cheek by jowl with another great Anglo-Saxon 
nation; and he reminded him that by the end of the nineteenth 
century there would probably be at least 80,000,000 English- 
speaking people in North America. At a later date Mr. Henri 
Bourassa, who organized the Nationalist Party in Quebec and op- 
posed the Taft-Fielding reciprocity treaty in the election of 1911, 
propounded the thesis that “there is not a single problem of 
either internal or external policy that we can settle in Canada 
without reference to the policy of the United States.” The 
validity of his statement has never been seriously challenged by 
any political party. 


II 


The Canadian Conservative Party had always been the special 
champion of the connection with Britain, but it was Sir Robert 
Borden, one of its leaders, who, according to the memoirs of 
David Lloyd George, served notice upon his British colleagues in 
the Imperial War Cabinet in 1918 that “if the future policy of 
the British meant working with some European nation against 
the United States, that policy could not reckon upon the ap- 
proval or support of Canada.” It was left, however, to his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Arthur Meighen, to force a reluctant British Govern- 
ment to a realization that Borden’s declaration did not apply 
merely to relations with European countries. When an Imperial 
Conference, convened in 1921, discussed the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, it appeared that the great majority 
of Lloyd George’s Coalition Ministry, and the Prime Ministers 
of Australia and New Zealand, strongly favored the continu- 
ance of the alliance. But Mr. Meighen was aware that Japan’s 
occupation of Shantung, and her conduct in other matters, had 
very seriously strained her relations with the United States; and 
he insisted that Canada’s fundamental need for good relations 
with the United States forbade the endorsement of an alliance 
which might involve hostilities with her neighbor. His powerful 
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advocacy of his case achieved the abrogation of the alliance 
and, although his career in office was fated to be very brief, Mr. 
Meighen deserves gratitude for a courageous stand which averted 
a fissure of calamitous possibilities in the relations of the United 
States and the British Commonwealth. 

Soon after Mr. Mackenzie King led the Liberal Party back 
to power, he made a similar assertion of Canada’s right to take her 
own line in international affairs by refusing Lloyd George’s sum- 
mons to assist in the suppression of the Turks after they had 
defeated his protégés, the Greeks. After 1923, Canada, beginning 
with the pact with the United States known as the Halibut 
Treaty, signed all her treaties through her own agents. Then at 
the Imperial Conference of 1926 Mr. King was one of the chief 
architects of the document called the Balfour Report, which gave 
formal registry to the new order in relations of the British Com- 
monwealth by defining the status of the Dominions in these 
words: 

They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate to one another in any aspect of their domestic or 


external affairs, although united by a common allegiance to the Crown and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


Mr. King, however, resolutely opposed all proposals for the 
establishment of any permanent machinery like an Imperial Sec- 
retariat for codrdinating the policies of the partners in the Com- 
monwealth, and with the appointment of a Canadian Minister 
to Washington in 1926 he began the creation of a separate diplo- 
matic service for Canada. But his fears that Canada’s member- 
ship in the League of Nations might involve her in another 
European war made him consistently lukewarm toward that in- 
stitution. The policy of “no commitments,” which he sedulously 
pursued, was designed to secure for Canada some freedom of 
action in the event of the recurrence of such a calamity. Yet, 
as the international skies darkened in the thirties this policy be- 
came indistinguishable from a timorous colonial subservience and 
the outcome was that his complaisant acquiescence in the policies 
of appeasement followed by Earl Baldwin and Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain landed the Canadian people in a second blood-bath. 


III 


The idea expounded by Senator Dandurand, Mr. King’s chief 
French-Canadian lieutenant, during a debate on the Protocol 
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at Geneva in 1924 that “Canada was living in a fireproof house 
far from inflammable materials” was rudely shattered by the dev- 
astating impact of the Second World War. Accordingly, soon 
after its start Mr. King proclaimed his complete conversion to the 
view that isolationism was an impracticable policy for Canada 
and that, after the war against Fascism was won, she must do her 
part in helping to build some more effective instrument of collec- 
tive security than the defunct League. So he and his Ministry 
gave wholehearted support to the establishment of the United 
Nations and were active promoters of the North Atlantic Pact. 
And the only opposition to this assumption of international re- 
sponsibilities for the preservation of peace and security came from 
a small body of French-Canadian isolationists and the Com- 
munists, now disguised as the Labor-Progressive Party. 

A system of reasonably close liaison between the Canadian and 
British Governments was maintained after the war. But, while 
a frank exchange of views usually resulted in a reconciliation of 
such differences as arose, complete conformity in their policies 
and ideas ceased to be regarded as essential. Canada’s foreign 
policy came to be governed primarily by her own interests and 
she refused to contribute any contingents to the Allied armies of 
occupation in Germany and Japan. So, when the cleavage be- 
tween Russia and her satellites and the Western democracies be- 
came acute, and the United States assumed the leadership of the 
latter in the “cold war,” it was almost inevitable that Washington 
should gradually replace London in the minds of the Canadian 
people and their government as the chief mainspring of effective 
policies for the frustration of Communism. 

But Canada’s independence was still qualified by certain links 
with Britain, which implied a status of subordination to the 
mother country. The elimination of these ties has become an 
objective of the Canadian Liberal Party. In 1947 the abolition 
of the right of appeal to the Judicature Committee of the Privy 
Council was accomplished. An enlarged Supreme Court of Can- 
ada is now the final court for all Canadian litigants. This re- 
form was followed by a move to secure for Canada full control 
of her own constitution, which has remained embalmed in the 
British North America Act, a statute passed by the British Par- 
liament in 1866. This British control of the Canadian consti- 
tution has long been only nominal, as constitutional amendments 
endorsed by both Houses of the Canadian Parliament have al- 
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ways been incorporated in it without question at Westminster. 
But its survival is a patent anomaly, resented by Canadian na- 
tionalists as a badge of political inferiority which invalidates 
Canada’s claim to the status of an independent nation. All 
British parties would gladly be rid of this archaic trusteeship, but 
the French Canadians always opposed its termination, unwilling 
to leave their special privileges about language, religion and 
education, explicitly guaranteed by the British North America 
Act, at the mercy of a Canadian Parliament in which English- 
speaking Protestants held a decisive majority. However, French- 
Canadian fears on this score have been modified by the increase 
of their political influence at Ottawa and by the assurances of 
Prime Minister St. Laurent, a member of their race. 

Accordingly, early last year the Federal Government arranged 
a conference with all the Provincial Governments for the purpose 
of tackling the thorny problem of constitutional reform. The 
initial session of this Dominion-Provincial conference produced 
a unanimous agreement that it was desirable for Canada to 
secure complete control of her constitution, provided adequate 
safeguards for the basic rights of French Canada were pre- 
served. A subcommittee, consisting of the Federal Minister of 
Justice and the Attorneys General of the ten Provinces, was in- 
structed to explore in consultation with the Provincial Ministries 
all the varied facets of the constitutional problem and devise a 
solution acceptable to all parties. Optimistic communiqués sug- 
gesting that good headway is being made have been issued, but 
the general impression among informed observers is that there has 
been very little progress. The present Federal Ministry feels 
strongly that it must secure an enlargement of its authority, 
partly to obtain sufficient funds to finance its ambitious program 
of social security, partly to cope with such problems as the need 
for firm economic controls in the present crisis and the effective 
suppression of subversive activities; in particular it seeks a modi- 
fication of Section 92 of the British North America Act, which 
vests the Provinces with exclusive jurisdiction over “property 
and civil rights.” 

Certain provinces, notably Quebec, remain adamant against 
any such concession on the ground that it would reduce the Prov- 
inces to complete vassalage to Ottawa. And at least four of the 
Provincial Premiers argue that a constitution framed in 1866 
has now become hopelessly antiquated and wholly inadequate to 
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the present needs of Canada, and that the procedure suggested 
by the Federal Government would merely patch up in unsatis- 
factory fashion an outworn political garment. They urge that 
the British North America Act be scrapped and a new constitu- 
tion adopted. The St. Laurent Ministry does not reject the idea 
of a new constitution, but it wants the Dominion-Provincial con- 
ference to complete its assigned task of making the Canadian con- 
stitution amendable in Canada, and holds that this change would 
facilitate the drafting of a new one. 

These controversies have produced a temporary deadlock, 
but solution of the constitutional problem cannot be postponed 
indefinitely, and, when it is achieved, the only remaining political 
link with Britain will be the representative of the British Crown, 
the Governor-General. Today the selection of the Governor- 
General rests with the Canadian Government, which is offered 
a list of possible choices by the British Government. Heretofore 
the office has always been reserved for eminent personages from 
Britain, but there is now a large body of Canadian opinion, well 
represented in the present Cabinet, which favors the selection of a 
native-born Governor-General. 

One difficulty about this change, however, is that the French 
Canadians would certainly claim an even share of the appoint- 
ments to this office, and could not be denied it. Viscount Alex- 
ander, the distinguished Irish soldier who is Governor-General 
today, was due to retire next spring and it is an open secret that 
the St. Laurent Ministry gave careful consideration to the ap- 
pointment of a native-born Canadian as his successor. But there 
were peculiar political risks for a French-Canadian Prime Min- 
ister in assuming responsibility for the severance of a traditional 
tie with Britain, which many English-speaking Canadians value, 
and the problem was shelved temporarily by the prolongation of 
Viscount Alexander’s term for another year. But now that both 
Australia and South Africa have native-born Governors-General, 
it is only a question of time when their example will be followed 
at Ottawa. The stage therefore seems set for the abolition of all 
formal political ties between Canada and Britain. 

At the same time the strong economic tie between Canada and 
Britain has been weakened, since Britain’s shortage of dollar 
exchange forced a drastic curtailment of her imports from Brit- 
ain. In 1939 the ratios of Canada’s exports shipped to Britain and 
the United States were respectively 36 percent and 4o percent. 
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The trade figures for 1950 show that Britain’s share of these ex- 
ports had shrunk to 15 percent and the share of the United States 
had risen to 69 percent. As a consequence Canada is today much 
more dependent upon the American than the British market. On 
the other hand there has been since 1946 a progressive increase 
in British exports to Canada, their value in 1950 being $404,- 
200,000 as compared with $114,000,000 in 1939. The pressure 
of Canadian manufacturers, aggrieved by this intensified com- 
petition, recently induced the Canadian Government to revive 
its anti-dumping laws, which had been suspended for auto- 
mobiles and other goods in order to enable Britain to earn more 
Canadian dollars. Other Canadian manufacturers and natural 
producers, like the apple growers of Nova Scotia, also resent the 
restrictions imposed upon their exports to Britain and her co- 
lonial possessions. And while this attrition of Canada’s ancient 
links with Britain has been proceeding, a huge inflow of Ameri- 
can capital for investment in mining, pulp and paper, and manu- 
facturing enterprises in Canada, together with the plan for the 
codperative development of the St. Lawrence Deep Waterway, 
have been intertwining the economic fortunes of the two coun- 
tries more closely than ever. 


IV 


Accordingly, it is much more difficult than it was in 1921 for 
Canada to pursue a foreign policy unpalatable to the Government 
of the United States. When the Korean war broke out, the deter- 
mining factor in Canada’s international policy was a desire to 
march in step with the United States. When, under American 
leadership, the Assembly of the United Nations took action to 
resist Communist aggression in Korea, Mr. Lester B. Pearson, 
Canada’s Secretary for External Affairs, gave his Government’s 
unqualified endorsement to this move. But unfortunately, Can- 
ada’s profession of zeal for the cause of collective security has 
not so far been matched by her practical actions. Her original 
meager contribution of three destroyers and a group of trans- 
port planes to the struggle in Korea aroused such severe criticism 
in Canada herself, and such caustic taunts from American papers 
like the Chicago Tribune, that the St. Laurent Ministry was im- 
pelled to raise a special force, about 12,000 strong. It was at 
first placed at the disposal of the U. N. for service in Korea, and 
later had its theater of operations enlarged to include Europe. 
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The St. Laurent Ministry now proposes to spend 1.6 billion 
dollars upon its program of defense during the fiscal year be- 
ginning April 1, 1951, and an almost equal sum in each of the two 
following years. It also plans as far as is within its power to ac- 
celerate the production of raw materials, which will be a very 
important contribution to the common cause. Recent discoveries 
seem to assure that Canada can become a large producer of iron 
ore, uranium, titanium and oil to supplement her very substantial 
output of copper, nickel and other metals; and her production of 
food is also capable of considerable expansion. 

The Canadian Government, however, has not been completely 
subservient to Washington in regard to the Asiatic policies of the 
Truman Administration. If it has not followed the example of the 
British Government in giving formal recognition to the Govern- 
ment of Mao Tse-tung, it has been frankly critical of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s régime, and has dissociated itself explicitly from the pledge 
given by President Truman to defend Formosa. Its acquiescence 
in the decision to authorize General MacArthur to cross the 38th 
parallel was qualified on November 6, 1950, by a confidential ex- 
pression of misgivings to Washington about the reported inten- 
tion of MacArthur to carry his campaign to the Yalu River. 
The creation of a buffer zone in northern Korea was also proposed. 

When the United States began to press for the condemnation 
of Communist China as an aggressor, the first pronouncement 
of Mr. Pearson upon this move was that it was “premature and 
unwise.” After the United Nations “cease fire” committee, of 
which he was a member, failed to achieve a basis for peaceful nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Communists, and the United States 
agreed to modify the terms of its original resolution, he cast 
Canada’s vote for the condemnation of the Peiping Government. 
But, when Mr. Pearson reviewed the international situation in 
the House of Commons on February 2, he emphasized that his 
Government had not abandoned hope of a peaceful settlement, 
and had made its view abundantly clear that “this resolution 
does not give anyone on one side any excuse for rash or adven- 
turous courses or anyone on the other any shadow of excuse for 
refusing to discuss an ending of hostilities or a peaceful solution 
of the problem.” Moreover, when Mr. Attlee visited Ottawa, he 
found the St. Laurent Ministry in complete sympathy with his 
efforts to persuade the Truman Administration that the commit- 
ment of the Western democracies to a full-scale war against Com- 
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munist China would play into the hands of the Russians and 
might well have calamitous consequences in Europe. At the mo- 
ment Canada therefore has a greater community of views about 
Korea and the international crisis with Britain than with the 
United States. 


Vv 


Little fault can be found with the policy of the St. Laurent 
Ministry about Korea, but the very slow pace at which it has 
moved for the fulfillment of Canada’s obligations as a member of 
the United Nations is less satisfactory. The reasons for the 
hesitancy are not obscure. Prime Minister St. Laurent is a 
French Canadian, and some go of his supporters in the House of 
Commons are either French Canadians or owe their seats to a 
bloc of French-Canadian votes. In the later stages of the First 
World War the French Canadians banded together in a solid 
racial bloc to resist the imposition of military conscription by the 
Borden Ministry. They were subjected to persistent indoctrina- 
tion by the leaders of the Canadian Liberal Party to the effect 
that conscription was a monstrous injustice perpetrated against 
the French-Canadian people by wicked Canadian Tory politi- 
cians acting as servile agents of aggressive British imperialists. 
There are few British imperialists of any kind left today, but a 
process of political miseducation, which was no credit to Ca- 
nadian Liberalism, has planted in the minds of most French- 
Canadians the idée fixe that they should be privileged to enjoy 
immunity from participation in overseas war because such con- 
flicts always brought the hated draft in their train. 

There had been some expectation that the powerful influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church would be exerted in Quebec to 
persuade the French Canadians that in any war against Com- 
munists its fortunes were at stake, but the editorial comments of 
the French-Canadian papers upon the Government’s decision to 
support the United Nations intervention in Korea ranged from 
outright condemnation to lukewarm approval. The recruiting re- 
turns for the special U.N. force showed a smaller proportion of 
volunteers from Quebec than from any other province. Under 
these circumstances the St. Laurent Ministry felt that it must 
keep its commitments for the common pool of defense within 
limits which would not arouse violent opposition in Quebec. It 
secured authority at the special session to spend $300,000,000 in 
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providing equipment and munitions for the European partners 
in the North Atlantic union; spokesmen of the Ministry from 
Mr. St. Laurent downward have been arguing that such supplies 
would be a quicker and more effective contribution to the defense 
of Western Europe than a contingent of Canadian troops. 

The Ministerial contention is that the cost of maintaining a 
Canadian force in Europe is much greater than the cost of an 
equivalent force of Europeans, and that Canada can give as good 
value for money spent on equipment and munitions as any other 
country in the world. But this specious plan of making arma- 
ments rather than manpower Canada’s chief contribution to the 
defense of Western Europe does not seem to many Canadians 
an honorable fulfilment of Canada’s obligations. Influential 
papers like the Toronto Globe and Mail support the demand 
made by the Canadian Legion and other organizations of veter- 
ans for some form of compulsory selective service and total mo- 
bilization of the nation’s resources. The Government also has 
critics within its own party. On the eve of the opening of the 
Federal Parliament on January 29, Mr. Bruce Hutchison, the 
editor of the Victoria Times, who is the ablest Liberal journalist 
in Canada, was moved to write: “In times like these not only the 
Government, not only Parliament but the people who nourish 
them are on trial. And since we have fallen so far behind our 
partners in defense and since we are the most fortunate nation 
in the world and have suffered less than anybody, many outside 
foreign eyes are watching us with interest.” 

However, it was to the credit of Prime Minister St. Laurent 
that in the opening debate he faced the issue squarely with a dec- 
laration that his Government was not opposed in principle to 
conscription or selective service. “As far as I am concerned,” 
he said, “this is not a matter which should be decided on senti- 
mental grounds. It is one which should be decided strictly on its 
merits and with regard to what will make for the efficiency and 
effectiveness of our contribution to the joint efforts that have 
to be made by the 12 nations joined together.” He also argued 
that Canada’s contribution of manpower was a question for the 
collective decision of the members of the United Nations and 
cited the statement of General Eisenhower that the prime need 
of Western Europe was arms rather than troops. 

But Mr. George Hees, a young veteran, who was elected 
last summer as a Progressive Conservative, proceeded to expose 
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the degree to which Canada lagged behind both the United 
States and Britain in her contribution of manpower. According 
to his figures, Canada with a population of 14,000,000 is today 
7,000 men short of the establishments of 69,000 authorized for 
her regular forces. But the United States with 11 times the popu- 
lation of Canada will have 3,500,000 men under arms by June 3, 
or 60 times as many as Canada; and Britain, with a population 
three and a half times as large as that of Canada, had 1,023,000 
men under arms last October, or 16 times as many as Canada has. 
He maintained that such comparative data made nonsense of 
the claim that Canada was shouldering her fair share of the 
common burden. 

In short, Canada remains the only member of the North At- 
Jantic union which has not some form of military draft. Her 
Government is ready to enforce it, if the international situation 
deteriorates so much that her partners demand a larger contribu- 
tion of manpower from her. But as long as the Canadian Govern- 
ment will spend upon defense only a much smaller proportion 
of the national income than do both the United States and 
Britain, and balks at the enforcement of conscription, Canada can 
expect continuous criticism both at home and abroad for the in- 
adequacy of her contribution. However, if reports are true that 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Quebec have been preaching from 
their pulpits that the youth of French Canada must not be 
laggard in the struggle against Communism, the Government 
may find its prime difficulty about the enforcement of some kind 
of compulsory selective service greatly eased. 


INDO-CHINA ON THE RAZOR’S EDGE 
By Seymour Topping 


NDO-CHINA began to attract the attention of most Westerners only last 
I year, after the nationalist revolution there against French rule had already 
been oriented toward the Soviet bloc. The area—two vast river delta plains 
linked by a mountainous spine with a total population of about 28,000,000o— 
is strategically more important than Korea, for it is the bridge over which 
Communist China hopes to penetrate unstable and restless South Asia. 

The struggle in Viet-Nam is between the French-sponsored Bao Dai Gov- 
ernment, supported by an army of 150,000 troops, part French and part 
native, and the Ho Chi Minh Government, representing a Communist-led 
nationalist movement, known as Viet-Minh (League for the Independence of 
Viet-Nam), supported by Moscow and Peiping. When the victorious Chinese 
Communist forces reached the Indo-Chinese border in December 1949, the 
French garrison was ordered to seal off the frontier. The French hoped the 
Viet-Nam army would remain a guerrilla force that could be contained in the 
mountains. But by as early as March 1950, when the writer visited the 
frontier, French officers there acknowledged that large-scale infiltration over 
the long border could not be blocked. Several months later, French, American 
and Chinese Nationalist intelligence estimated that up to 30,000 Viet-Nam 
troops were being trained and equipped within Communist China. 

Having failed to prevent Viet-Minh traffic with China, the French posts 
astride the main communications routes across the frontier lost their useful- 
ness and, in fact, became dangerous liabilities. The striking power of the 
Viet-Minh forces was steadily augmented by Chinese aid. They intensified 
their raids from bases on both sides of the border and soon made the position 
of the posts precarious. After a delay that was to prove fatal, the French 
decided to evacuate the most exposed post, Caobang, 110 miles northeast of 
Hanoi. The results of the attempt were disastrous. Attacked by an over- 
whelming force of well trained and equipped Viet-Minh troops, seven French 
battalions were shattered in a series of ambushes along the withdrawal route. 

The French defeat was the severest in the four-year war, and revealed that 
the Viet-Minh had an army that could pass to the offensive. For most Viet- 
Namese, the Chinese Communist commitment to aid Ho Chi Minh now 
seemed a guarantee of victory. Any immediate prospect of a political solution 
through a significant swing of popular support from Ho Chi Minh to Bao Dai 
disappeared. The Viet-Namese who had considered joining the Bao Dai camp 
now waited to see whether the French army could restore the military balance. 

L’ Affaire de Caobang also had strong political repercussions in France. In 
December, General Jean de Lattre de Tassigny was appointed French High 
Commissioner to replace Léon Pignon, who has been architect of the policy 
of fitting the “Associated States of Indo-China” into the French Union. 
Pignon acknowledged upon his departure that France had reached an impasse 


Editor's Note: For a French view of the situation in Indo-China see “Indo-China and 
Korea: One Front,” by Jacques Soustelle, Foreign Affairs, October 1950. 
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in her search for political means of resolving the Indo-Chinese conflict, and said 
that it was time for a soldier to take command. De Lattre, an able and dis- 
tinguished soldier of great energy and flamboyant personality, proved to be 
the tonic needed to brace French forces to meet the Viet-Minh offensive. His 
spirit and initial defensive victories served to restore the confidence of the 
French and some of the respect and prestige that France had lost at Caobang. 

When General de Lattre took command almost the entire north Indo- 
Chinese frontier was controlled by the Viet-Minh, and Ho Chi Minh’s prin- 
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cipal army was entrenched in a mountainous region with good communication 
to supply and training centers in China. The French in north Indo-China (Ton- 
kin) are now holding a 375-mile beachhead that has the Hanoi-Hai Phong area 
as its core. Hanoi, the northern military and administrative center, is linked by 
a vulnerable 60-mile communications corridor to the seaport of Hai Phong. 
The beachhead embraces the delta of the Red and Black Rivers, the rice- 
bowl of the north and the home of most of Tonkin’s 9,000,000 inhabitants. 
Viet-Minh guerrillas operate within the perimeter and the French claim firm 
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control of only about one-third of its villages. A line of posts, or small forts, 
form the outer defenses of the perimeter and, like the interior posts, exercise 
local control. When a post comes under attack, its mission is to hold until a 
mobile task force is moved from a concentration point to the menaced sector. 
Some 80,000 French and Viet-Namese auxiliary troops, including the cream 
of the Indo-China garrison—Foreign Legionnaires, North Africans, French 
paratroopers—hold the northern line. 

The garrison is confronted by a regular Viet-Minh army roughly estimated 
at 90,000 troops, backed by guerrillas. The Viet-Minh troops are thoroughly 
indoctrinated, fanatical fighters, as well equipped as the French in light 
infantry weapons. As this is being written, they are descending from their 
mountain base to the delta to engage French troops on the northern ap- 
proaches to Hanoi in the initial phase of what may be a decisive campaign for 
north Indo-China. If forced to abandon Tonkin, the French will probably fall 
back to a new line in the narrow waist of central Viet-Nam (Annam) north 
of Hué, the provincial capital. Except for a 200-mile sliver of territory hinged 
on Hué, the greater part of the Annamese coastal plain is occupied by the 
Viet-Minh. The strategy of the French has always been to consolidate the 
hold on the northern delta, and on south Viet-Nam (Cochin China), before 
attempting to pacify Annam. 

In Cochin China, which comprises the greater part of the Mekong River 
delta, an estimated 25,000 Viet-Minh regular troops operate from five major 
base areas in conjunction with strong guerrilla activity throughout the prov- 
ince. Viet-Minh strength in the south is steadily augmented by newly formed 
units, armed by weapons manufactured locally or smuggled in from Siam 
(Thailand). More than 50,000 French and Viet-Namese auxiliary troops 
police Cochin China, the wealthiest region in Indo-China. In normal times it 
produces Viet-Nam’s only exportable surplus of rice, about 1,500,000 tons, as 
well as other commodities such as rubber, timber and copra. 

The Viet-Minh strategy is apparently to wear down French forces through 
attrition, on the assumption that they can afford heavier losses because of 
their large manpower reserves. The Indo-Chinese war has already cost France 
more than 2 billion dollars and perhaps as many as 100,000 casualities, in- 
cluding 25,000 dead or captured. When the French have been sufficiently 
weakened, the Viet-Minh plan to launch a final general counteroffensive 
intended to sweep them from Indo-China. Since the victory at Caobang, and 
the arrival of substantial aid from Communist China, the date for the opening 
of this final stage seems to have been advanced. When the general offensive 
is ordered, the main effort will be made in north Indo-China, but secondary 
attacks elsewhere will attempt to prevent the transfer of French troops to 
meet the northern blow. Viet-Minh propaganda has left no doubt that inva- 
sion of Cambodia and Laos would follow victory in Viet-Nam. Guerrilla 
infiltration of both countries is already well advanced. The weak French- 
sponsored Governments of Cambodia and Laos are also harassed by native 
dissidents, some of whom are codperating with the Viet-Minh. Conquest of 
Laos and Cambodia would bring the Communists to the border of Siam, the 
next objective of Communist penetration in Southeast Asia. 

If the Western Powers commit large enough military resources to enable the 
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French to fight a successful holding action, the Viet-Minh may invite a 
“volunteer” Chinese Communist invasion, despite the strong nationalist 
sentiment against this. According to some estimates, 25,000 Chinese Com- 
munist troops could turn the tide decisively. 

The French objective in coming months will be to hold on to their present 
positions, which dominate the main population and production centers of 
Viet-Nam. Since they are outnumbered, they are depending upon their 
superiority in artillery, and the effectiveness of their air force and armored 
units. American military aid in the form of planes, tanks and artillery and 
other matériel is now arriving in quantity; but the French air force in the 
north still possesses only about 125 fighters and bombers, and the inadequate 
road network limits the manceuvrability of armored units. Unless the Indo- 
Chinese garrison receives substantial troop reinforcements, the French northern 
line will probably collapse eventually before the growing weight of the adver- 
sary. France has few troops to spare from other parts of the French Union 
for duty in Indo-China, and before more French soldiers can be subtracted 
from the Western European defense pool some understanding about it will 
probably have to be reached by the Western Powers. 

If the French are to move beyond the holding stage and reéstablish a 
military equilibrium that would open an avenue to a political compromise 
with Viet-Namese nationalism, and hence make possible the pacification of 
the guerrilla-infested countryside, they will have to build an effective Viet- 
Namese national army. The greatest obstacle is now a lack of trained officers. 
In part the delay in building a national army is a result of the political prob- 
lem. The French have grave doubts of the reliability of such an army when 
confronted by a popularly supported native revolutionary movement. The 
recent American experience in China with Chiang Kai-shek’s troops illus- 
trates the danger for the French. They have had fair success with the Indo- 
Chinese colonials that make up perhaps one-third of their Indo-China garri- 
son, and with the Indo-Chinese auxiliaries; but for the most part these are 
officered by the French. However, a national army under direct Viet-Namese 
command seems indispensable for a solution of the guerrilla problem. 


II 


Gauging public opinion in Western countries is difficult enough; the job is 
infinitely more baffling in Asia. As nearly as the writer can determine, a 
majority of the politically conscious Viet-Namese are in sympathy with the 
Ho Chi Minh régime. The political consciousness of the Viet-Namese popula- 
tion has steadily broadened during the last four years under the influence of 
Viet-Minh propaganda. Whatever the political character and intentions of 
the Communist leadership, the popular appeal of the Viet-Minh is purely 
nationalistic. Unlike the Chinese revolution, which was generated essentially 
by social and economic factors, the insurgent movement in Viet-Nam is 
almost solely an expression of nationalism. It has, of course, social and 
economic roots; but the present-day political temper of the Viet-Namese is a 
product of the experience of 90 years of French colonial domination, allowed 
to find expression in the past decade of world upheaval. The nationalist 
revolution in Viet-Nam is similar to the Chinese revolution in that the Com- 
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munists are exploiting it as a useful vehicle upon which they can ride to 
power. 

The nationalist movement did not begin to attract mass support until after 
World War II. It had been accelerated by the Japanese conquest of Indo- 
China, and the consequent lowering of French prestige, and the wartime ex- 
perience of native administrations. When France attempted to reimpose her 
colonial authority at the war’s end, the balance sheet of the years of French 
rule was not an easy one for the Viet-Namese people to read. The French had 
begun their colonization of Cochin China in 1858, and after consolidating that 
rich region extended their hegemony to Annam, Tonkin, Laos and Cambodia. 
They built roads, railways and ports, and constructed towns and cities 
modeled on their own. They mined coal, opened rubber and coffee plantations 
and expanded the profitable rice culture. Prewar exports from Indo-China 
totalled annually about $100,000,000, and in return about $50,000,000 in 
almost exclusively French products entered the country. The French instituted 
a limited program of education and founded a university at Hanoi and a num- 
ber of lycées and technical schools. Some Viet-Namese went to France to 
study. The written Viet-Namese language was romanized, and French became 
the second tongue, as had English in India. Missionaries made Catholics of 
about 2,000,000 Viet-Namese. And the French administration brought order 
to the country. 

Frenchmen point to these things with pride in Indo-China; but there are 
other things which the Viet-Namese recall more vividly. The French per- 
mitted no self-government; Viet-Namese held only minor or honorary official 
posts. French colonial capital developed almost exclusively extractive enter- 
prises to exploit Viet-Namese resources; except for mills to process agricultural 
products, few factories were built. The Indo-Chinese were shut off from the 
rest of the world by a French cultural and economic monopoly that was nearly 
complete. Probably 80 percent of the population was illiterate. Civil liberties 
were harshly restricted. In the light of this experience, and impelled by the 
aspiration for national freedom stirring all Asians, the Viet-Namese rose to 
fight for their independence. 

In late September 1945, shortly after the Viet-Minh had proclaimed their 
“Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam” with Ho Chi Minh as President, the 
French moved to retake possession of their colony. French troops released 
from Japanese internment by the British drove the Viet-Minh out of Saigon, 
and the fighting continued until the following year, when peace talks were 
initiated. Ho Chi Minh was welcomed to France to carry on negotiations, but 
they broke down. The Viet-Minh explanation was that the French refused 
to meet demands for qualified independence. The French point out that an 
agreement had in fact been signed recognizing the “Republic of Viet-Nam” as 
a free state with its own government, parliament, army and finance within the 
Indo-Chinese Federation and the French Union; and that negotiations to 
give it effect failed for the same reason that other attempts by Westerners to 
negotiate with Communists failed after the war. In any event, as it turned 
out, the Viet-Minh troops attacked in Hanoi on December 19, 1946, and the 
war was on in full fury. 

By 1948, the French began to search again for a political solution to the 
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problem of Viet-Namese nationalism. Bao Dai, the 36-year-old French-edu- 
cated heir to the “Dragon Throne” of Annam, was brought out of exile in 
Hong Kong. He had served as the nominal Emperor of Annam under the 
French, was continued on the throne under the Japanese and abdicated to 
serve as “High Councilor” to the Ho Chi Minh Government before escaping 
to an indolent existence in Hong Kong. On March 8, 1949, the French signed 
an agreement with Bao Dai which granted limited autonomy to Viet-Nam 
within the French Union. Bao Dai became the provisional Chief of State pend- 
ing resoration of peace and the election of a constituent assembly to frame a 
constitution. The French retained direction of Viet-Nam’s diplomacy 
and national defense. Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos were to be incorporated 
into an economic federation and their currency tied to the French franc. 
French business and cultural interests were assured special prerogatives. 
Frenchmen were to be tried before mixed courts according to French law and 
were to be given preference in the appointment of foreign advisors and 
technicians. The Viet-Namese were given no official promise that the agree- 
ment would lead to full independence and no provision was made for the 
withdrawal of French troops from the country after the attainment of peace. 

The Agreement fell far short of the dramatic act of liberal statemanship 
that might have placed Bao Dai’s government on a solid political founda- 
tion and enabled him to attract support away from Ho Chi Minh. By failing 
to meet Viet-Namese demands for a place in the French Union equivalent 
to that of a Dominion in the British Commonwealth, France lost, perhaps 
irrevocably, a chance to ally herself with strong Viet-Namese nationalist 
elements. In November 1950, at the International Conference at Pau, the 
French made further economic concessions under the pressure of military 
reverses. Although these concessions were within the framework of the 
March 8 Agreement, they were substantial and, made earlier, might have 
been applauded by the Viet-Namese. Coming as they did on the heels of 
L’Affaire de Caobang, their effect on Viet-Namese public opinion was 
negligible. 

The Bao Dai Government is generally looked upon as a “puppet régime,” 
although many of its members have shown considerable courage in criticizing 
French policy and in urging a more liberal revision of the March 8 Agreement. 
Bao Dai has won the nominal allegiance of several special groups, such as 
the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao—political-religious sects in Cochin China 
which number about 2,000,000 and 50,000 respectively. Both of these sects, 
and several other smaller groups in Cochin China backing Bao Dai, possess 
private armies and enjoy semi-autonomous status in the territories under 
their control. However, the bulk of Viet-Nam’s 2,000,000 Catholics, chiefly 
those living in autonomous dioceses in Tonkin, have refused to rally to Bao 
Dai, though they oppose the Viet-Minh’s Communist leadership. Bao Dai has 
been unable to recruit adequate senior personnel for his government from 
among the few influential leaders who are not actively in the opposition. 
Some have refused to join because they believe the government lacks the 
fundamental attributes of sovereignty, others are awaiting developments 
before taking sides. 

A major weakness of the government is Bao Dai himself. By subordinating 
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affairs of state to pleasure seeking, he has disappointed not only his French 
sponsors and American supporters, but also the Viet-Namese coterie sur- 
rounding him which is trying to place Viet-Nam under the Annamese imperial 
dynasty. To the rather impressionable Viet-Namese, Bao Dai’s deficiencies 
appear particularly striking when he is compared to the ascetic professional 
Communist revolutionary, “Uncle Ho.” 

Ho Chi Minh (“The One Who Shines”) was born 57 years ago in Annam, 
the son of a petty official. As a student in France in 1921 he was already an 
active Communist and a leading opponent of French colonial policies. He 
went to Moscow in 1923 as a delegate to the “Peasants International Congress” 
and remained to work at the School of Asiatic Peoples. He reappeared two years 
later in Canton, deep in Indo-Chinese revolutionary activity. In 1931 he 
organized the Indo-Chinese Communist Party and in the same year directed 
an unsuccessful rebellion against the French. French Streté files state that 
he became the chief Comintern agent for Southeast Asia. It was during this 
period that his underground work landed him in a Hong Kong prison for 
18 months. In 1940 Ho Chi Minh organized the Viet-Minh, and with Allied 
support based himself in the north Indo-Chinese mountains to stage guerrilla 
raids against the Japanese. The Viet-Minh entered Hanoi triumphantly in 
August 1945 and proclaimed the “Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam.” 

In October 1945, the Indo-Chinese Communist Party was transformed 
into the “Marxist Cultural Group,” in line with Party tactics after the dis- 
solution of the Comintern in 1943. Now it is sometimes said that Ho Chi 
Minh is no more than titular head of the movement, and that the real power 
in the Viet-Minh resides with younger and more trustworthy Stalinists. The 
secrecy blanketing the activities of the Party makes it impossible to obtain 
answers to such questions. It seems probable that though Ho Chi Minh 
remains the respected leader of the Viet-Minh he is no longer indispensable 
to the movement. 

We can at any rate be sure of the political line pursued by the Viet-Minh 
ruling clique. Propaganda is securely in the hands of the Communists and 
carefully parrots the Moscow line. To preserve the national character of the 
Viet-Minh front, the Communist leadership, employing orthodox Communist 
tactics, has avoided advocating any revolutionary social program that might 
alienate any of the different factions. Social reform has been mainly confined 
to some reduction in land rents and other improvements of agricultural con- 
ditions, readjustment of the tax scale, and an educational drive that serves 
the double purpose of indoctrinating the masses and wiping out illiteracy. 

The Communists are a minority in the Viet-Minh, probably not exceeding 
30 percent of those engaged in the movement. The non-Communist faction 
believes that the country would not fall under Communist control if the 
French were ousted, a confidence which seems rather naive in light of 
the fact that the Communists already dominate the Viet-Minh army, police, 
political machinery and propaganda apparatus. In part this willingness to take 
a chance with the Communists is due to lack of experience of the ruthlessness 
of Communist revolutionary technique; but it is also a product of disillusion- 
ment with colonialism. 


ECONOMIC BASES OF UNREST IN BURMA 
By Peter Ady 


HE first two years of independence in Burma were a period of the 

greatest difficulty for the new régime. The country, which was devas- 
tated by the two Japanese campaigns, has since been torn by internal strife, 
partly due to Communist groups in open revolt against the newly elected 
Government, and partly arising from racial conflicts. 

The situation today in the third year of independence seems more promis- 
ing for eventual stability. The main Communist groups have been dispersed 
by government troops and the countryside is quieter. Conditions are far 
from settled, however. The Communist influence is partly dependent on 
events in China and Korea, so that it cannot be considered disposed of by 
military victories. Further, the countryside is still disturbed by marauding 
bands, calling themselves Communists although often only brigands. 

The resulting chaos cannot easily be attributed to Burma’s choice of in- 
dependence, even by Churchillian critics of the régime, in view of the greater 
strength of the Communist-Nationalist opposition in both Malaya and 
Indo-China. Neither in Burma nor Siam can Communism appear as the 
champion of nationalist aspirations. Significantly the Communist opposition 
is weaker than elsewhere in Southeast Asia. In Burma it is also divided 
into two groups, kept apart by personal enmity between its leaders. 

The reasons for other outbreaks of fighting can all be traced to separate 
tendencies of minority groups, distrustful of the Burmese majority. Yet, 
except for the Karens, the numbers have been small and the movements 
have had little support from responsible elements in the minorities them- 
selves. With the semi-federal constitution of the Union, local autonomy al- 
ready exists for most tribal minorities and its extension is always con- 
stitutionally possible. With the Karen rebels now defeated, the Government 
has the opportunity of developing constitutional reforms to provide Karen 
autonomy, and the principle of a new Karen state has been accepted. 

Government troops seem to have turned the tide against all the various 
rebel groups in the last 12 months. Yet it is clearly going to take some time 
to disarm the countryside. Looted weapons were in the possession of every 
village after the Japanese campaigns, and the dispersion of arms and am- 
munition has been increased as a result of the present rebellions. Even in the 
nineteenth century it took British troops years to pacify the countryside; and 
after 40 years of the pax Britannica, Burma still had one of the highest rates 
of robbery with violence in the world. For dacoity, or brigandage, has always 
been a favorite means of livelihood. 

This is one reason why some of those who support the Burmese desire for 
independence have thought that it was perhaps undertaken too soon after 
the war. The Burmese argue, however, that dacoity would be the same 
problem to any administration, while the state of civil war would have been 
far more serious had Burma not gained her independence. The British, they 
say, would have had to face a people united in rebellion. 
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II 


Much the greater problem to the first elected Government, in the Burmese 
view, is the present economic condition of the country. The destruction 
caused by the two Japanese campaigns is described in the following extracts 
from the first Burmese Finance Minister’s budget speech of September 1948: 


Burma before the war was a surplus country in many respects ... she had surplus 
rice, timber, petroleum, kerosene, lead, tin, wolfram, silver, hides, rubber, etc... . 
If war had not come to Burma she, like India, would have emerged as a creditor 
country, with her material resources greatly developed. . . . The Anglo-Japanese 
wars twice fought over the length and breadth of Burma have wiped out all her 
sources of income. 


The Minister’s figures indicated a catastrophic fall in current output since 
the war. Oil and mineral output, which had formed 40 percent of the value 
of the prewar export total, are negligible, and will not be produced on any 
scale before 1951. Timber output in 1947 was assessed at 29 percent by 
volume of the 1939-40 figure. Rice cultivation is yielding only 50 percent of 
prewar averages, largely owing to a decline in the area cultivated in the fertile 
delta region, where much damage has been caused by the destruction of the 
sea-dykes, or bunds. 

With Burma’s national income at half its prewar level, the task of her re- 
construction is indeed great. The courage or temerity of her leaders in taking 
on simultaneously the problems of the transition to independence and of the 
rehabilitation of the economy seems only too apparent. Yet any other choice 
would have been politically impossible, as was shown by the referendum 
of 1946 in favor of leaving the Commonwealth. This political atmosphere 
is due in part to the centuries-old tradition of independence, for there has 
been a kingdom in Central Burma since the twelfth century. Since 1919, 
moreover, the trend of opinion in the Far East has been increasingly critical 
of the colonizing Powers, and suspicious of the good intentions of their ad- 
ministrations. This has certainly been the case in Burma, despite the great 
increase in the wealth of the territory in the 60 years since its annexation. 

Between the first Burmese War of 1852 and the last of 1886, the main 
interest of the British settlements at Moulmein and elsewhere was trade 
with the still independent Burmese kingdom further north. Railway develop- 
ment assisted the phenomenal expansion of the rice and timber trade which 
began only a decade after the opening of the Suez Canal. Modern oil and 
mineral extraction came only at the end of the century; and the development 
of adequate road communications came later still. The rapid growth of trade 
is reflected in Burma’s exports, whose value rose from Rs 45,000,000 in 1872- 
73 to a peak of Rs 654,000,000 in the boom of 1926-27. 

In spite of this progress it was widely felt in Burma that foreigners had 
benefited more than her own people. Her first Two-Year Plan said: 


During the period in which she formed part of the overseas dominions of Britain, 
Burma has been the scene of intense economic activity. ... But this period was 
dominated by the ruling doctrines of laissez faire, and the nature and extent of the 
economic development were determined almost exclusively by the self-interest of 
foreign capitalists and entrepreneurs. Hence the paradox that while the national 
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wealth of the country undoubtedly increased manifold, the lot of the villager re- 
mained unchanged, and he continued to live in squalor and extreme poverty. 


Many who know Burma would deny the truth of this dark picture of 
Burmese village life, and others would contest the statement that it has seen 
no improvement in the last 50 years. But the evidence as to the net effect 
of the British occupation upon Burmese welfare has never been thoroughly 
examined. The expansion of rice exports indicates the rising productivity 
of the land, and supports the view that Burma shared in the wave of the 
nineteenth century world prosperity and progress. Yet, although total in- 
come rose fast, income per head appears to have risen in this period only 
by about 50 percent, partly because the population of British Burma also had 
doubled in the 50 years before 1926. Despite this increase in numbers, con- 
sumption of home-produced food is not thought by the Burmese themselves 
to have fallen in this period because of the increase in agricultural output; 
and the per capita value of imports, adjusted for price changes, rose also from 
Rs Io in 1900 to Rs 16 in 1926. The story is very different after that date, 
however, and it is certain that the decade of depression which then followed 
witnessed a definite recession of living standards, as compared with the 1920’s. 

Whatever may have been the long-term trends in economic welfare before 
1930, the Burmese peasant certainly has suffered in the trade depressions and 
uncertainties of the inter-war period. Rice prices fluctuated between Rs 
150 and Rs 18o in the early 1920’s only to fall at the end of that decade 
suddenly to a level of between Rs 50 and Rs go. In the circumstances, 
increasing agricultural indebtedness and the alienation of mortgaged land 
were inevitable: by 1939 in the richest rice-growing areas, the land owned 
by non-agriculturalists ranged from 50 percent to 70 percent of the total 
in any district. That the money-lenders were very often Indian did nothing 
to reduce the sense of grievance caused by the loss of land and by the 
heavy incidence of interest charges, at rates ranging from 12 percent to 50 
percent, in times of falling prices. The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
estimates the short-term agricultural debt alone at about Rs 120,000,000 per 
annum, while the total value of the rice crop in that year has been estimated 
at only Rs 300,000,000 after having been worth about Rs 700,000,000 in the 
boom year of 1927. With 65 percent of Burma’s population engaged in agri- 
culture, the period since 1930 has been marked by great discontent, manifested 
in a succession of riots directed chiefly against the Indians and Chinese. 

Hostility to European firms also grew in this period. The first and most 
outstanding case of this was the agitation against the Bullinger Pool, a 
combination of the four chief rice-exporting European firms, formed in 1921 
to “observe a common policy in rice-purchases and sales.” This was generally 
believed to have lowered the prices received by farmers and to have injured 
the small rice mills of the interior owned mainly by the Burmese, Chinese and 
Indian millers. The committee appointed to inquire into the rice and paddy 
trade, as a result of the nationalist agitation of 1928 against the pool, re- 
ported that this was “an organization devised in the need of self-preservation 
in the fight against the too numerous small mills” and held that “it does not 
seem right to scrutinize too closely the tactics in a fight for existence. The 
Pool enjoys no legal advantage. It has no monopoly. It rests on its com- 
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mercial reputation, its business skill, and its financial backing.” Although 
the Pool did not survive the long depression and one of its biggest firms went 
bankrupt, the impression of the ruthlessness of giant enterprise still lingers in 
Burma, and partly explains the fear of foreign private enterprise. 

In the period of economic depression, after the collapse of rice prices in 
1927, the conviction spread that the country was being exploited by Indian 
money-lenders and by the foreign trading community. It is significant that 
nationalist outbreaks began only at this point. In Burma, as elsewhere, 
nationalism has been partly the product of economic discontent. The decade 
after 1930 began with a rebellion against British rule (the first since 1890) 
and was characterized by communal tensions culminating in repeated riots. 
It is significant that the agitation against the Bullinger Pool gathered force 
only after 1928. 


III 


Many of Burma’s plans for economic reconstruction and development can 
be understood only in the light of these basic antagonisms. Socialist theory 
and nationalist feeling found a common ground for action both in the pro- 
grams for land reform and for an increasing measure of state enterprise. The 
problem of the absentee landlord (very often Indian), which has so long 
troubled agricultural relations in Burma, is being dealt with by the com- 
pulsory acquisition of the land by the state (with compensation to previous 
owners) and its redistribution to the peasants. The aim is to provide each 
cultivator with 12 acres of land (7.¢. as much as he can plough with one yoke 
of oxen), although previous owners of larger plots will be allowed to retain up 
to 50 acres of their land, providing they propose to cultivate it themselves. 

The problems of the money-lender (long the subject of legislation), of fixing 
fair rates of interest, and of rent where the mortgaged land has changed 
hands are to be ameliorated by the provision of both short and long term 
state credit on a generous scale. These measures have been supported by 
legislation, passed in the first month of independence, making it illegal for 
land to be transferred to the ownership of non-nationals. Although present 
non-Burmese owners of non-agricultural land may retain it, they are not 
permitted to acquire more without a special dispensation. The application 
of these sections of the land program has been delayed by the civil war. 

State enterprise has been extended to the export marketing of rice and 
timber, and the development of codperatives in the internal distribution of 
imports is being encouraged. The internal purchase, milling and export sale 
of milled rice and other agricultural products are handled solely through the 
State Agricultural Marketing Board. A corresponding export agency, the 
State Timber Board, also handles all export sales of teak and other timbers. 
A Government Timber Extraction Agency has for many years been respon- 
sible for the actual working of one forest area. This organization, now part 
of the State Timber Board, has extended its activities to cover areas recently 
taken over from private firms. The whole industry is now state operated, al- 
though full working of the forests is impossible owing to unsettled conditions. 

An extension of government milling activity and an increase in state op- 
erated public utilities are projected. The country’s railways have always 
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been run as a state monopoly, and one of the first nationalization measures 
of the new Union Government was the taking over of the privately owned 
river transport monopoly, the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company. Electrical under- 
takings come next on the list; the date will depend partly on the progress 
made with the proposed scheme of hydroelectric development and partly 
upon technical considerations, such as the availability of trained men. 

These programs of land reform and of nationalization will redistribute 
Burma’s national income in favor of her own nationals as against the for- 
eigner, but the level of her aggregate income at present is only about half 
that of prewar. With the disruptions of civil war following upon wartime 
devastations, the lot of the villager has shown little, if any, improvement as 
a result of independence, and the Communist rebels are said to be still trying 
to use this to foster discontent. The main contention of the “Red Flag” Com- 
munist group is that the Government’s attitude to foreign capital is weak. 
This group alleges that had expropriation taken place without compensa- 
tion, Burma would have received more benefit from nationalization. 

In fact this criticism has little validity, since the actual compensations paid 
have been small. The timber companies’ leases had expired during the war, 
so that in the Government’s view no compensation for loss of extraction 
rights was involved. Payment is being made for mills and other equipment 
taken over. However, under the “denial policy” in 1942 a great deal of phys- 
ical capital was destroyed, for example, most of the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company’s river fleet. The compensation payable for the prewar equipment 
taken over by the Union Government is much smaller than the war-damage 
claims, which are being met directly by the British Government. 

The real handicap to Burma’s rapid economic development has been the 
war. Her losses in physical capital have been very great and the task of re- 
construction alone is considerable. With total income at such a low level, in- 
ternal savings are small and the financing of her ambitious program of recon- 
struction and development is a problem. To attempt to finance this develop- 
ment on the Russian model, without foreign borrowing, would depress the 
already low living standards of her people. This would strain further their 
loyalty to the new Constitution, and might also lead to the breakdown of 
her democratic framework. The present Government is supplementing the 
country’s internal savings, produced by the state export monopolies and im- 
port control, with some foreign borrowing. 


IV 


Yet the problem is not merely financial. Much more serious has been the 
wartime interruption of all education in Burma. With its program of land 
reform, and the provision of agricultural credit, on the one hand; and with its 
two Marketing Boards, handling the greater part of postwar exports, the 
Government is already responsible for the organization and conduct of the 
more valuable half of economic activity in the country. To this must be 
added the new Boards of Inland Water Transport, and the state cotton mill 
erected in 1949, which weaves yarns for internal sale to the handloom weavers 
of the north. The extent of nationalization has meant that the country’s 
supply of key executives and technicians is already seriously taxed. 
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Even before the war there were few technically trained Burmese, partly 
because the wage-competition of trained Indians was acute in all grades. In 
1920 a Parliamentary Report stated that whereas in India “all that was not 
European was Indian . . . in Burma the people were in no position to 
compete with the influx of Indians who flooded in to exploit the re- 
sources of the country and to take up posts for which no trained Burmese 
were available.” This trend was maintained by the policy of the Administra- 
tion for reasons of budgetary economy, since it was cheaper to employ Indians 
who were already trained and were willing to accept lower wages. Although 
this policy was reversed later in the inter-war period, the number of Indians 
in every department of the government was still very large in 1946. Even by 
1937 the proportion of Burmese students taking a scientific or technical train- 
ing after school was very low. Education in Burma during the period of 
Japanese occupation had been at a standstill, so that a lot of leeway must be 
made up before the supply of trained men is adequate. 

This difficulty was foreseen in Burma’s original Two-Year Plan, but the 
seriousness of the lack of technicians has only more recently been recognized. 
Till trained Burmese nationals are available in sufficient numbers, foreign 
technical assistance is now realized to be necessary, not only to staff the state- 
operated services and industries, but also the university and the technical 
schools. Yet with the world-wide shortage of technicians, it has not proved 
easy to find foreigners with the right training who are willing to accept con- 
tracts of even a few years with the new Union Government, despite the high 
salaries offered. This may partly be due to the political unrest. Unless the 
Western democracies can find some solution to this problem, the slow rate 
of economic progress will provide the Communists with increasing political 
capital as time goes on. One solution canvassed is a technical service of the 
kind envisaged by Sir John Sargent.? Some help is being provided under the 
technical assistance program of the U.N. and more is envisaged in the new 
Commonwealth scheme, but the scale of such assistance needs to be consider- 
ably increased. 

The difficulties that are being experienced in the development of state enter- 
prise in Burma have led recently to a change of attitude towards foreign capital. 
Although no positive action was taken against private capital other than in 
the nationalized industries, in the first year of independence the old antago- 
nisms prevailed and public pronouncements gave little encouragement to 
foreign investors. The precise relationship which would eventually develop 
between state and private enterprise in other industries was uncertain, but 
the first official statements were in conformity with the generally left-wing 
character of all the main political parties in Burma. The original Two-Year 
Plan stated that “the profit motive and other considerations which usually 
govern industries in capitalistic economy shall not be allowed to determine 
the development of basic industries in independent Burma. All such indus- 
tries shall be established and developed as state enterprises. In regard to con- 
sumer goods industries the profit motive and what is described as the free 


choice of consumers may be allowed greater freedom—to an extent compatible 
with the basic features of the Plan.” 


1“Experts for Export,” by Sir John Sargent, the London Times, March 14, 1949. 
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With the difficulties that have been experienced in finding technicians 
for the Boards of the nationalized enterprises, however, and the lack of in- 
dustrial “know-how,” it has been recognized in Burma that any further ex- 
tension of state enterprise will be slow, and that private capital from abroad 
may well once again be a valuable factor in Burma’s economic development. 
In particular, it is expected that private capital will provide in its own enter- 
prises the managers and industrial scientists who have so far been difficult 
to find from abroad for the public boards. These points were publicly recog- 
nized in the “Statement of Industrial Policy,” tabled by Thakin Nu in the 
Burmese Parliament in September 1949. 

This new policy lays the Socialist Government open to renewed attack on 
political grounds, and the Burmese Communists are said to be trying to whip 
up the fear of foreign capital. Their efforts are meeting with little success as 
yet, since the country is weary of unrest and violence. Much will depend 
upon the course of events in Korea and China, but the rate and the character 
of economic development in Burma will clearly also prove an important 
factor in the future of Communism. The Union Government’s proposals for 
land reform have gone some way to winning mass support, especially in the 
countryside. The Communist campaign against foreign capital is being 
countered by the Union Government’s offer to take up a majority of shares in 
the new enterprises, thus retaining at least nominal control. But despite the 
new attitude to foreign capital expressed in the Prime Minister’s statement 
of September 1949, private capital is quite naturally disinclined to underwrite 
political risks along with the usual economic ones in these unstable countries. 

This is Burma’s dilemma—but it is also a problem for the Western World. 
Stability in the face of Communism depends upon the relative rate of eco- 
nomic development in such backward areas. The problem is to devise institu- 
tions which will provide countries like Burma with financial and technical 
aid on the scale needed. For inter-governmental loans and technical services 
the pattern has already been set by the Commonwealth Conference (though 
Burma has so far elected to remain outside the scope of the Colombo Plan) 
and the United Nations. The machinery has begun to work. No similar prog- 
ress can be reported in making possible a freer flow of private international 
investment. Attempts have been maae by the International Bank, but its 
efficacy has been limited. Without some new safeguards, the deterrents to 
further private investment in a country with Burma’s drawbacks are consider- 
able. If machinery cannot be devised to provide some protection to private 
capital in such areas, the scale of investment will inevitably be small. 

The struggle for stability in independent Burma has not ended with the 
close of her civil war. It has merely been shifted from the political to the 
economic plane. It is also, however, now being fought out in a larger area. 
Foreign economic aid is now seen to be necessary to her survival and progress. 
After the lessons of her first years of independence, her own leaders have now 
courageously recognized this. 


THE THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


By Arthur L. Grey, Jr. 


HE critical decision to divide Korea at the Thirty-eighth Parallel has 

never been fully explained and thus has been a subject of considerable 
curiosity and dispute during the past five years. Sufficient information is now 
available to refute definitely the erroneous but widespread impression that 
Korea’s future was decided at Yalta. 

Although one of the reasons why the Big Three met at Yalta in February 
1945 was to secure definite assurances of Russian participation in the war 
against Japan and to fix its timing, the conference was not extensively con- 
cerned with the Far East! and gave almost no attention to Korea. The top 
secret document “Terms for the Entry of the Soviet Union into the War 
Against Japan” drawn up at Yalta did not contain a single reference to Korea, 
either explicitly or by implication.? 

The question of the future of Korea seems to have been touched on in the 
Yalta talks in two respects only and then quite inconclusively. At one point, 
the trusteeship plan, to replace the old League of Nations system of mandates 
which had been under development for some time, was brought up and pass- 
ing mention was made of a multi-power trusteeship for Korea.* The discussion 
of the trusteeship problem was concluded, however, with a formal agreement 
that the actual areas to be placed under trusteeship should be decided later.* 
President Roosevelt and Stalin are also known to have agreed that foreign 
troops would not be stationed in Korea, an understanding which had abso- 
lutely no significance in view of the later occupation by both Russian and 
American forces.® 

We now know that our military experts continuously overestimated Japan’s 
potentialities as an enemy and that, even without the atomic bomb, Japan 
was very near the end of her industrial and military rope in August 1945. On 
the basis of mistaken intelligence, our leaders were led to believe that Russian 
participation in the Pacific war was vital as late as July 1945.7 Thus the real 
significance of the Yalta conference as far as Korea was concerned was that 
it secured Russian entry into the war and thereby made Russian activity in 
Korea virtually inevitable. 

It was not until several months after Yalta that a trusteeship for Korea 

+ Only the 12th and 2ist of the 24 meetings of the conference dealt with the Far East. See 
“Summary of the Major Diplomatic Meetings at the Yalta Conference,” in Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., “Roosevelt and the Russians.” New York: Doubleday, 1949, p. 327-330. 

2 [bid., p. 351-52. 

8 See George M. McCune with the collaboration of the present writer, “Korea Today.” 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950, p. 43. 

“Protocol of the Proceedings of the Crimea Conference,” section on territorial trusteeship, 
Stettinius, of. cit., p. 343. 

5 Robert E. Sherwood, “Roosevelt and Hopkins.” New York: Harper, 1948, p. 868. 


8 Jerome Cohen, “Japan’s Economy in War and Reconstruction.” Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1949, p. 48-49. 


7 Stettinius, op. cit., 96. Also see Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, “On Active 
Service in Peace and War.” New York: Harper, 1948, p. 618-619. 
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was definitely decided upon, although the way had been cleared for this de- 
cision by a prior exchange of ideas between Washington and Moscow and 
also London and Chungking. In May 1945, at President Truman’s request, 
Harry Hopkins made his last trip to Moscow. On May 28, Hopkins cabled 
the President a summary of his conversations with Stalin, including a state- 
ment that the Russian leader had definitely agreed “that there should be a 
trusteeship for Korea under the United States, China, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union.” 

On July 26, 1945, President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee and Chiang 
Kai-shek announced the Potsdam Declaration which set forth the basis for 
the unconditional surrender of Japan and reaffirmed the Cairo Declaration of 
December 1943 to make Korea independent “in due course.”® A fortnight 
later, the Soviet Union, in its declaration of war against Japan dated August 
8, 1945, indicated its adherence to the Potsdam Declaration, and thereby to 
the promise to grant Korea her independence. 

The second atomic bomb fell on Nagasaki on August 9, the day Russian 
troops first got into action in Manchuria. On August 10, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment announced its willingness to accept unconditional surrender and 
asked for an armistice. Sometime within the next four days the decision was 
made to divide Korea at the Thirty-eighth Parallel. Occasionally this decision 
has been erroneously imputed to General MacArthur. As a matter of fact, it 
originated in Washington and was only communicated to MacArthur after 
being expressly approved by the President.?° 

On August 11, a draft of the instructions which MacArthur was to present 
to the Japanese concerning the procedure for the surrender of their armed 
forces was considered by the State-War-Navy Coérdinating Committee. It was 
passed on to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for “review” and “revision as deemed 
necessary.” From August 12 to 14 the draft was in the hands of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Meanwhile, Russian operations in Korea began on August 12 with am- 
phibious landings at Unggi and Najin, two seaports in extreme northeastern 
Korea just a little over 100 miles from the main Russian base at Vladivostok. 
Enough information can now be pieced together from official and unofficial 
sources to say quite definitely that the decision to occupy Korea south of the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel with American troops originated with the Joint Chiefs 
and more specifically in the War Department.” 


8 Sherwood, of. cit., p. 903. 

9In the Cairo Declaration, President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and General- 
issimo Chiang stated that their governments, “mindful of the enslavement of the people of 
Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall become free and independent.” The Pots- 
dam Declaration stated that “The terms of the Cairo Declaration shall be carried out . . .” 

10 For this statement and much of the discussion that follows see Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 81st Congress, 1st Sess., Hearings on H.R. 5330, “Korean 
Aid.” U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C., June 8-23, 1949, especially p. 118-119. The 
Committee members expressed a good deal of interest in how the Thirty-eighth Parallel demar- 
cation line originated. Under Secretary of State James Webb yielded to this interest and fur- 
nished the members with a heretofore confidential explanation of the matter. This was the first 
time that a fairly complete official account of the decision was made public. 

11 John M. Allison, Deputy Director of the Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State, told the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, op. cit., p. 40, that the boundary was 
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What apparently happened was that certain staff officers in the War De- 
partment took note of the latest operations reports that Russian forces were 
already on the ground and realized that this precluded our accepting the sur- 
render of all Japanese forces in Korea. It was then agreed that for tactical 
reasons we should occupy as much of Korea as was still feasible.1? During the 
period the surrender document was being readied, Russian forces made other 
amphibious landings at Wonsan, the port and oil refinery center on the east 
cost of Korea, much further to the south than the landings of August 12. Yet 
there was still the possibility of American forces getting possession of Seoul, 
which, besides being the capital, is by far the most populous city in Korea. 
Thus the line of 38° North Latitude which lay somewhat north of Seoul and 
south of the furthermost point of reported Russian operations was selected. 

Undoubtedly the Thirty-eighth Parallel was chosen in the light of the most 
limited tactical considerations only, for the boundary had virtually nothing 
to commend it. The line cuts across Korea where the country approaches its 
greatest breadth and at one point on the west coast it intersects and isolates 
from the rest of South Korea an important peninsular area which extends 
southward. On this peninsula, and elsewhere as well, several important towns 
were precariously close to the border. It was in one such town in 1948 that 
the first American soldier was killed in combat with North Koreans when 
his patrol was ambushed while on routine duty. The untenable economic 
situation which the line created has been discussed many times. 

There can be no doubt that the Soviet Union would have been most pleased 
to occupy all of Korea. The record of demands and concessions at Yalta indi- 
cates that, while Korea was not discussed, the Soviet Union was interested in 
regaining at least as favorable a position in the Far East as that which 
prevailed before Russia’s defeat by Japan in 1905. Following the declaration 
of war on August 8, 1945, Soviet forces moved very rapidly to occupy the 
Japanese territories in which the primacy of Russian interests was now recog- 
nized. Soviet airborne troops parachuted to effect the occupation of Dairen, 
Port Arthur and the Kuriles, and Soviet amphibious forces swept across the 
island of Sakhalin, all in a matter of days. 

It should be added that Russia’s territorial gains in the Far East in 1945 
were not exclusively the result of the American desire for Soviet participation 
in the Pacific war. The United States was also responding to Chiang Kai- 
shek’s expressed wish to improve his relations with the U.S.S.R. Chiang 
wanted the United States to work out some agreement with Russia which 
would clarify the status of the controversial areas in the Far East before the 
war ended, and was apparently willing to make important concessions in the 
hope that this would minimize the difficulties he would face after the war.?* 


selected by the “State-War-Navy Coérdinating Committee acting on War Department recom- 
mendation.” 

12 For some time after the Japanese surrender it was officially maintained in Washington 
that American troops entered Korea only to facilitate the surrender of Japanese troops, and 
indced this was the nominal reason. During the year preceding the Communist invasion, how- 
ever, military spokesmen showed a willingness to explain the occupation as the “best” that 
could be done under the circumstances to prevent Russia from taking all of Korea. 

18 See J. Patrick White, “New Light on Yalta,” Far Eastern Survey, May 31, 1950, espe- 
cially p. 108-109. Mr. White’s conclusions are based largely upon the Department of State 
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From 1896 to 1898 the Korean Government was strongly susceptible to 
Russian influence. During this period the Korean king took refuge in the 
Russian legation from the Japanese who had kept him a virtual prisoner in 
his own palace.1* The immoderate character of subsequent Russian demands 
alienated the Koreans and this influence was lost. Again, immediately before 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1904, Russian representations in Korea were in- 
tensified and important concessions were sought, including the port of Yon- 
gampo at the mouth of the Yalu River, timber rights in the Yalu valley, and 
ports on Korea’s south coast. If, in 1945, Russian foreign policy still reacted 
to its “inner drives” of the era before 1905, Korea was certain not to be over- 
looked. 

There were, incidentally, two occasions before 1905 when the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel line had more than geodetic significance. In 1896, General Yamagata 
Aritomo, the builder of the modern Japanese army and one of the chief archi- 
tects of an aggressive Japanese foreign policy, proposed to the Russian Gov- 
ernment that Korea be divided into Russian and Japanese spheres of influence 
north and south of the Thirty-eighth Parallel respectively. Russia rejected 
this offer because she still hoped to get control of all of Korea.1® In January 
1904, just shortly before the outbreak of hostilities, Russia instructed her 
Far Eastern commander that any Japanese penetration north of the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel should be met with force.?® Since 1945 the historical signifi- 
cance of the Thirty-eighth Parallel has been commented on in a number of 
places,” but our military planners in the Pentagon were no doubt unaware 
of these precedents when they made their “purely ad hoc military decision.” 
It is also ironic to note that while our decision to occupy Korea was a purely 
military one—that is, made by military men—it was the Department of De- 
fense which maintained for a year or more before the Korean war began that 
the country lay outside our perimeter of defense in the Western Pacific.*® 
The State Department’s task of explaining American commitments to Korea 
before Congress was made much more difficult because of the position taken 
by the Defense Department. 


On August 15, 1945, after the directive on the Japanese surrender had been 


white paper, “United States Relations with China,” 1949, 1054 p. It should be noted, of course, 
that, while the Chinese attitude encouraged the drawing up of the Far Eastern agreement, the 
document unfortunately remained a secret from the Chinese Government for fear of security 
leaks at Chungking to Japan, and that President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill in 
effect bound their governments to enforce upon China an agreement to which she was not a 
party. 

14 A detailed account of Russia’s attempts to influence the Korean Government is given in 
M. Frederick Nelson, “Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern Asia.” Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1945, p. 232 ff. 

15 William L. Langer, “The Diplomacy of Imperialism.” New York: Knopf, 1934, vol. 1, 
p. 406. 

16 This incident is discussed in Malozemoff, “The Origins of the Russo-Japanese War 1894- 
1904,” an unpublshed M.A. thesis on file in the University of California Library, Berkeley, 
1934, p. 112. 

17 See especially Shanon McCune, “The Thirty-eighth Parallel in Korea,” World Politics, 
January 1949, p. 225. 

18 Our line of defense in- the Western Pacific was declared to extend south from the Aleutians 
through Japan, the Ryukyus (Okinawa), and the Philippines. 
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“reviewed” and “revised” by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and approved by the 
State-War-Navy Coérdinating Committee and the President, it was com- 
municated to MacArthur in Manila and to the Russian and British Govern- 
ments. Stalin requested amendments to the order and these were subsequently 
made, but he made no reference to the Thirty-eighth Parallel.” 

As it happened, American forces did not reach Korea until September 8, 
almost a month after the Japanese had first agreed to surrender. The Soviet 
forces had already penetrated as far south as Seoul but withdrew north of the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel when the U. S. troops arrived. Informed American 
military opinion believes that the Soviet Union could have overrun the en- 
tire peninsula before the American occupation forces arrived from Okinawa, 
since Japanese resistance had virtually ceased on September 2.7° 

Why, then, did Russia accept without question the Thirty-eighth Parallel 
demarcation line? While a conclusive explanation cannot, of course, be given, 
several possible reasons can be suggested as to why this was the most prac- 
ticable course for the Kremlin to follow. 

On August 15, Russian troops were still encountering stiff resistance from 
the crack Japanese Kwantung Army in Manchuria and in North Korea. The 
Soviet leaders had no way of knowing how long the Japanese troops would 
try to hold out—how long it would be before they complied with their Em- 
peror’s order for them to lay down their arms. Moreover, it was hardly pos- 
sible on that date to judge the actual timing of the American arrival in Korea. 
The large American outpost on Okinawa is only about 600 air miles from 
Pusan, the largest port on Korea’s southern coast, and 850 air miles from 
Inchon on the west coast near Seoul, where our troops actually landed. Thus 
the Kremlin would appear to have had no assurance that our forces would 
not be in Korea before Soviet columns could cross the Thirty-eighth Parallel. 

The strength of the American resolve to occupy part of Korea was proble- 
matical. To have pressed for an all-Russian occupation would have aroused 
American suspicions, perhaps, without yielding any changes in the final sur- 
render instructions dispatched to General MacArthur. Furthermore, the cre- 
ation of an open breach in Allied solidarity at this time could have jeopard- 
ized the heavy concessions already won. It was of the utmost importance to 
the Russian leaders that they be represented on the veranda deck of the 
U.S.S. Missouri on September 2, 1945, when the Japanese surrender was 
formally accepted. 

The fact that one temporarily secret program of concessions—the Terms 
for the Entry of the Soviet Union into the War Against Japan—was negoti- 
ated at Yalta proved to be sufficient ground for the frequently repeated but 
never substantiated charges that concessions were also made concerning 
Korea. Months before the secret agreement with the Soviet Union on the Far 
East was made public, Syngman Rhee, now the president of Korea, made the 
charge that Korea had been handed over to the Russians at Yalta. These 
assertions persisted even after the publication of the document and in the 
absence of any evidence. 

Another source of confusion has been a failure to distinguish the decision 


18 House Committee on Foreign Affairs, “Korean Aid,” of. cit., p. 118. 
20 [bid., p. 46. Testimony of Brig. Gen. Charles G. Helmick. 
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to divide Korea for the purposes of a joint occupation from the trusteeship 
issue. Trusteeship was a favorite idea of President Roosevelt, and, as early as 
March 1943, he suggested a trusteeship for Korea to Anthony Eden while the 
latter was in Washington.2! Both Eden and Churchill expressed distaste for 
the whole trusteeship idea, but, appreciating Roosevelt’s attachment to the 
scheme, committed themselves in principle to the incorporation of a trustee- 
ship plan in the future United Nations Charter. 

Trusteeship for Korea, in particular, proved to be a failure for several 
reasons. It would have demanded a much greater degree of codperation be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, the two principal trustees 
(China and the United Kingdom were the others), than the tenuous soli- 
darity which prevailed during World War II. The negotiations between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. in the two years preceding American refer- 
ence of the Korean problem to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in September 1947 were an early demonstration that, in the absence of any 
underlying community of interest, such codperation was not possible. 

Trusteeship invited both Russia and the United States to stir in the Korean 
pot and the results indicate that the Koreans surely would not have done 
worse if left strictly alone. The Koreans, having struggled for 40 years to 
win their independence from Japan, were openly hostile to the trusteeship 
plan making this independence conditional. Even the Communist-dominated 
political groups at first joined in the demonstrations against trusteeship when 
it was outlined by the Council of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in December 
1945. 

Contrary to the charge that American policy followed a plan laid down at 
Yalta, the evidence is that there was remarkably little advance agreement 
concerning Korea before the defeat of Japan. As was indicated above, trustee- 
ship for Korea was still indefinite at the time of Roosevelt’s death in April 
1945 and was not formally established until the Moscow meeting more than 
three months after Korea was occupied. Unlike the Allied occupation of 
Germany,”? which was preceded by considerable discussion and agreement, at 
Yalta and elsewhere, the future of Korea was left to a military decision 
rendered on the eve of the Japanese surrender. Roosevelt’s death preceded 
both the genesis and execution of this decision. 


21 “The Memoirs of Cordell Hull.” New York: Macmillan, 1948, p. 1506. 
22 See Philip E. Mosely, “The Occupation of Germany: New Light on How the Zones Were 
Drawn,” Foreign Affairs, July 1950, p. 580-604. 
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of leading members of all governments of the world, identifying political parties and 
newspapers, and summarizing party programs, has been revised and brought up to 
date, as of January I, 1951. 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN WORLD POLITICS. By Wa ter 
THEIMER. New York: Rinehart, 1950, 696 p. $5.00. 

A popular handbook, without bibliography or references, of political terms, 
systems, trends, problems and watchwords. 


General: Economic, Social and Cultural 


THE HUMAN USE OF HUMAN BEINGS. By Norsert Wiener. Boston: 
Houghton, 1950, 241 p. $3.00. 

The father of cybernetics examines the social implications of recent developments 
in communications engineering in a rather untidy, stimulating and frequently 
pungent series of essays. 


STRATEGY IN POKER, BUSINESS AND WAR. By Joun McDonatp. New 
York: Norton, 1950, 128 p. $2.50. 

A pleasant popularization of some of the ideas developed in Morgenstern and 
Neumann’s “Theory of Games and Economic Behavior.” 


VERNUNFT STATT TRADITION: DAS WESEN DER DEMOKRATIE. 
By Oskar Lieseck. Stuttgart (U. S. Zone): Mittelbach, 1949, 206 p. 

A curiously Proudhonian essay offering a critique of social superstitions, the rage 
for economic planning and party politics, and proposing a new model for a demo- 
cratic society. 

UBERWINDUNG DES NIHILISMUS. By Rupotr BrunnoraBer. Vienna: 
Wiener Volksbuchverlag, 1949, 261 p. Schillings 29. 

Somewhat diffuse essays on politics, literature and economics, hoping for the 

Good Life through man’s technocratic advance. 


TENSIONS THAT CAUSE WARS. Epitep By Hapbitey Cantrit. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1950, 303 p. $4.00. 

TENSIONS AFFECTING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: A SUR- 
VEY OF RESEARCH. By Otto Kiinezerc. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1950, 227 p. $2.25. 

These two books originated in the 1947 resolutions of the UNESCO General 
Assembly authorizing a study of “Tensions Affecting International Understanding.” 
The first contains a common statement regarding international conflicts, with sep- 
arate related articles, prepared by eight leading social scientists who met in Paris 
in 1948. The second is an effort to make an organized inventory of what is known 
about this subject, partly with a view to furthering profitable research. 


LE POUVOIR ET L’OPINION: ESSAI DE PSYCHOLOGIE POLITIQUE 
ET SOCIALE. By Atrrep Savvy. Paris: Payot, 1949, 188 p. Fr. 450. 

A social-psychological study of the divorce between political power and public 
opinion under present economic conditions. 

FREEDOM, POWER, AND DEMOCRATIC PLANNING. By Kart Mann- 
HEIM. New York: Oxford University Press, 1950, 384 p. $5.00. 

This first volume of the late sociologist’s unpublished manuscripts is concerned 
with the problems and principles involved in achieving “a society that is planned 
yet democratic.” 

STABILITY. By F. E. Dessaver. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 273 p. $3.50. 

An inquiry into the meaning and history of the idea of stability in the fields of 
economic, social and international relations. 
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RACE AND CULTURE. By Rozert Ezra Park. Glencoe (IIl.) : Free Press, 1950, 


403 p. $5.00. : 
A collection of articles on cultural and racial problems by the late sociologist. 


BOLD NEW PROGRAM. By Wit.1am R. Espy. New York: Harper, 1950, 273 
p. $3.00. 

An enthusiastic development of the implications of President Truman’s Point 
Four, in which the author displays the possibilities for industrial, agricultural and 
hygienic developments throughout the world. 


PEACE BY INVESTMENT. By Benjamin A. Javits. New York: Funk (in 
association with United Nations World), 1950, 242 p. $3.50. 

A plan to avert war by “the creative and conscious and cosmopolitan use of credit,” 
for world-wide productive investment to the extent of 20 billion dollars a year. 


MONETARY THEORY AND PUBLIC POLICY. By Kennet K. Kurinara. 
New York: Norton, 1950, 393 p. $4.00. 

A Keynesian analysis of recent monetary theory and of its policy implications in 
the field of domestic and international equilibrium. 


LES UNIONS ECONOMIQUES: REALISATIONS ET PERSPECTIVES. 
By JEAN VAN DER MENSBRUGGHE. Brussels: Institut des Relations Internationales, 
1950, 390 p. Fr. 350. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to a most useful study of the Benelux ex- 
perience, bringing together a large body of significant data. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE COLONIES. By W. R. Crocker. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950, 177 p. $2.75 (London: Allen and Unwin, 12/6.) 

A realistic appraisal of the unavoidable importance of nationalist movements in 
the colonial areas and of the need to prepare for an eventual transfer of authority. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. Epitep sy Epwarp MeEap 
Earve. New York: Columbia University Press, 1950, 510 p. $5.75. 

Seventeen essays, primarily concerned with Western European and American 
nationalism, make up this appropriate Festschrift for Carlton J. H. Hayes. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILIZATION. By Arsert ScHwerrTzer. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950, 347 p. $5.00. 
The first American edition of essays written in the 1920’s; a weak translation. 


I DID NOT INTERVIEW THE DEAD. By Davin P. Boner. Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 1949, 220 p. $3.50. 

The painful stories of eight displaced persons, selected from wire-recording 
interviews made in Europe in 1946. 


MANNER—SCHIFFE—OZEANE. By Apotr AnRrens. Worpswede (British 
Zone) : Reitze, 1949, 310 p. 
Seafaring recollections of the captain of the Bremen. 


The Second World War 


CALCULATED RISK. By Generar Marx W. Ciarxk. New York: Harper, 1950, 
500 p. $5.00. 

General Clark adds his not inconsiderable contribution to the history of the war 
in North Africa and Italy. Written with great assurance, it is best for its detailed 
picture of the long and difficult Italian campaign. Reviewers have been less im- 
pressed with his observations on over-all strategy and the political aspects of the 
North African landing. 
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THE HINGE OF FATE. By Winston S. CHurcuHILt. Boston: Houghton, 1950, 
1000 p. $6.00. 

Like the great river he so memorably evoked, the narrative of Mr. Churchill’s war 
memoirs rolls on. The fourth volume, covering 1942 and the first half of 1943, main- 
tains the level of its predecessors. If the Prime Minister’s own réle seems somewhat 
slighter in the expanding field of conflict, he provides many valuable insights into 
his dealings with his two great Allies during the year when the tide turned. 


HITLER DIRECTS HIS WAR. EpiTep sy FEeL1x GitBert. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950, 187 p. $3.25. 

A well-edited selection of the surviving stenographic records of Hitler’s daily 
military conferences, of particular value in providing immediate evidence of the 
Fihrer’s military views, conduct and outlook during the latter years of the war. 


DEUTSCHE SCHICKSALSJAHRE. By Kurt AssMANN. Wiesbaden (U. S. 
Zone): Brockhaus, 1950, 568 p. 

The first substantial history of the war and its immediate background to come from 
Germany. Vice Admiral Assmann was chief of the historical section of the German 
Naval Command during the war and subsequently spent three and a half years in 
London where he had access to much Admiralty material. As a result the naval 
sections of his history are in general superior to his chapters on land operations 
(chapters relating to both have previously appeared in this journal and in the 
Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute). While the author has quite a bit to say 
about the diplomatic and political aspects of the war, it is doubtful whether his desire 
not to depict Hitler too blackly is really a sign of increased historical perspective. 


A SHORT STORY OF 21 ARMY GROUP. By Hueu Darsy anp Marcus Cun- 
LIFFE. Aldershot: Gale, 1949, 147 p. 5/. 


THE MARINES WERE THERE. By Srr Rosert Bruce Lockuart. London: 
Putnam, 1950, 229 p. 12/6. (New York: British Book Centre, $3.00.) 


ALWAYS A FUSILIER. By C. Nortucote Parkinson. London: Low, 1949, 
320 p. 12/6. (New York: Macdonald, $2.65.) 

THE GREEN BERET. By Hivary St. Georce Saunpers. London: Michael 
Joseph, 1949, 362 p. 15/. 

THE RED BERET. By Hitary St. Grorce SAuNpDERS. London: Michael Joseph, 
1950, 336 p. 15/. 

Further contributions to the history of Great Britain’s military achievements 
in the Second World War, dealing with, respectively, the operations of the British 
and Canadian armies in northwest Europe, 1944-45; the actions of the Royal 
Marines; the war history of the Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment) ; the 
exploits of the Commandos; and the history of the Parachute Regiment. 


LA GUERRE AERONAVALE DANS L’ATLANTIQUE (1939-1945). By 
Rear ADMIRAL R. DE BELoT. Paris: Payot, 1950, 198 p. Fr. 480. 


LA GUERRE AERONAVALE EN MEDITERRANEE (1939-1945). By REAR 
ADMIRAL R, DE Betor. Paris: Payot, 1949, 233 p. Fr. 480. 
LA BATAILLE DE L’ATLANTIQUE. By A. THomazi. Paris: Plon, 1949, 244 
p. Fr. 240. 
SIX ANS DE GUERRE NAVALE: 1939-1945. By Epmonp Detace. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1950, 332 p. Fr. 495. 

Brief French histories of the naval war. Earlier volumes by Thomazi and Belot 
were mentioned here in July 1948 and July 1949. 
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IL VOLTO DELLA GUERRA. By Uco p’Anprea. Turin: Societa Editrice 
Torinese, 1949, 367 p. L. 1800. 

An illustrated history of the war, emphasizing the Italian aspect. 
ACK-ACK. By GENERAL Sir FREDERICK Pitz. London: Harrap, 1949, 410 p. 18/. 
(New York: British Book Centre, 1950, $4.25.) 

The story of Britain’s antiaircraft defense during the Second World War, by the 
commanding officer of the A.A. Command. 
OPERATION CICERO. By L. C. Moyziscu. New York: Coward-McCann, 1950, 
209 p. $2.75. ; 

High espionage: how the Germans obtained top secret information from the valet 
of the British ambassador at Ankara and how they failed to utilize it. 


HISTOIRE DE LA PREMIERE ARMEE FRANCAISE, RHIN ET DANUBE. 
By GENERAL DE LATTRE DE TassiGNy. Paris: Plon, 1949, 671 p. Fr. 690. 

The campaigns of the First French Army, recounted by its commander, from the 
landing in Provence in 1944 to the final invasion of Germany. The author has useful 
information on the amalgamation of the F.F.I. with the regular army. 


ABWEHR CONTRE RESISTANCE. By Major Borcuers. Paris: Amiot- 
Dumont, 1949, 206 p. Fr. 380. 

A personal and somewhat fictionalized account of German counterespionage 
and security problems in occupied France. 


VAN CAPITULATIE TOT CAPITULATIE. By D. A. Van Hitten. Leyden: 
Sijthoff, 1949, 327 p. Florins 22.50. 

General Van Hilten has written an extensive and detailed military history of the 
major phases of the war in the Netherlands: the capitulation of 1940, the German 
occupation, and the operations in 1944-1945; numerous maps and illustrations. 
MERS-EL-KEBIR. By Prerre VarILton. Paris: Amiot-Dumont, 1949, 230 p. 
Fr. 480. 

A critical account of the British attack on the French warships in July 1940. 
JATKOSODAN TAISTELUT. By Y. A. JArvinen. Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1950, 
394 p. M. 600. 

An analysis of Finnish and Russian military strategy during the years 1941-1944. 
STALINGRAD, WIE ES WIRKLICH WAR. By Gunter Torpxe. Stade/Elbe 
(British Zone) : Kogge, 1949, 136 p. 

A German participant and staff officer reviews the decisive battle. 

IL DESTINO PASSA PER VARSAVIA. By Luctana Frassati. Bologna: 
Cappelli, 1949, 307 p. L. goo. 

Wartime recollections of the Italian wife of a Polish diplomat, interesting for its 
picture of Poland under German occupation and for the account of the author’s 
interviews with Mussolini. 

THE CRUCIBLE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By “Cotonet Yay.” New York: 
Macmillan, 1950, 348 p. $3.75. 

The excellently told story of Marking’s guerrilla war against the Japanese in the 

Philippines, by his second in command and subsequent wife. 


The United States 


THE PUBLIC PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT. EpiTep sy SAMUEL I. Rosenman. New York: Harper, 1950, 4 v. $40.00. 
These four well-edited and annotated volumes, covering the war years 1941-1945, 
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complete the 13 volumes of the important public pronouncements—addresses, 
fireside chats, press conferences, executive orders and official promulgations—of the 
late President from 1928 to his death. 


FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW DEAL. By Harotp U. FAuLKNER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, 388 p. $6.00. 


THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. By Denis W. Brocan. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, 382 p. $6.00. 


WAR FOR THE WORLD. By Ftetcuer Pratt. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950, 364 p. $6.00. 


THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC WORLD. By Attan Nevins. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950, 252 p. $6.00. 


THE NEW DEAL AND WORLD AFFAIRS. By Atitan Nevins. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950, 332 p. $6.00. 

Five welcome additions (Vols. 51, 52, 54, 55 and 56) to the well-known “Chronicles 
of America” series, covering the years from Versailles to the end of the Second 
World War. Mr. Faulkner follows the road from normalcy to depression. It was a 
happy thought to have an outsider, though an exceedingly well-informed and acute 
one—Denis Brogan—interpret the contentious question of the New Deal. Mr. Pratt 
has written a succinct, rapidly moving account of America’s role in the war. The 
editor of the series, Allan Nevins, has undertaken, in two volumes, the difficult task 
of tracing the divagations of United States foreign policy. A forthcoming volume 
is to cover the home front during the war. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. VOLUME XI: 
JANUARY 1-DECEMBER 31, 1949, Epitep By RAayMoND DENNETT AND ROBERT 
K. Turner. Princeton: Princeton University Press (for World Peace Foundation), 
1950, 728 p. $6.00. 

The latest addition to a very useful series. 
THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER. By SAmuet Fiace Bemis. 
New York: Holt, 1950, 491 p. $5.00. 

Largely a reprint of Part III, covering the years 1900-1950, of the 1950 edition 
of the author’s well-known “Diplomatic History of the United States,” 


THE DIPLOMACY OF THE DOLLAR. By Herpert Fets. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1950, 81 p. $2.25. 

This small book fills a gap in the literature by telling the story of the State 
Department’s efforts during the twenties and thirties to restrain American investors 
from lending abroad in circumstances that might damage American interests. 


HISTOIRE ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE DES ETATS-UNIS DE 1919 A 
1949. By Louis R. Franck. Paris: Aubier, 1950, 304 p. Fr. 480. 

This well organized, clearly expressed work traces the economic and social 
development of the United States, with its changed position in the world economy, 
in the past 30 years. Almost half the book is devoted to the Rooseveltian period. 
LES ETATS-UNIS, PREMIERE PUISSANCE ECONOMIQUE MONDIALE. 
By S. Wotrr. Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit, 1950, 187 p. Fr. 350. 

Intelligent reportage by a special correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung. 
DIE VEREINIGTEN STAATEN ALS WIRTSCHAFTSMACHT. By Max 
BizgL, Stuttgart (U. S. Zone): Schwab, 1949, 160 p. (New York: International 
News Co.). 

Primarily a brief survey of the economic geography of the United States. 
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L’AMERICA E LE SUE COLONIE EUROPEE. By Roserto Mazzetti. 
Messina: Sessa, 1949, 280 p. L. 1000. 5 
Unimpressive and rather conventional observations on America’s European con- 


nections past and present. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION. By G. Litoyp Witson anv Lestiz A. Bryan. New 


York: Prentice-Hall, 1949, 665 p. $7.65. 
A substantial history and survey of commercial aviation, domestic and foreign. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF AMERICAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By A. S. Mike Monroney AND OTHERS. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1949, 
134 p. $2.00. 

Lectures delivered at Cornell on legislative reorganization, industrial mobilization, 
the loyalty program, the presidency, and the formulation of foreign policy. 


THE PUERTO RICAN JOURNEY. By C. Wricut Mitts anp OTHeErs. New 
York: Harper, 1950, 238 p. $3.00. 

A well-documented inquiry into the reasons for the Puerto Rican migration to 
New York City and the problems of adjustment to the new environment. 


Western Europe 


PADRI DELLA PATRIA. By Inpro Montane ti. Milan: Mondadori, 1949, 264 
p. L. 1200. 
Impressionistic sketches of Churchill, Salazar, Franco, De Gasperi and De Vecchi. 


DE DOLLARSCHAARSTE IN WEST-EUROPA. By H. ZortTewerj. Leyden: 
Stenfert Kroese, 1949, 368 p. Florins 11.75. 

A substantial survey of the background to Europe’s dollar problem and of the 
means for overcoming it in the recovery programs. 


LES DOCTRINES SOCIALES EN FRANCE: VINGT ANS D’EVOLUTION, 
1930-1950. By ALBERT Pasquier. Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit, 1950, 527 p. 
Fr. 1100. 

A somewhat schematized attempt, though illustrated by extensive quotations, to 
trace the evolution of social doctrines in France from 1930 to 1950, a period the 
author regards as showing all signs of being an interregnum. 


LE GOUVERNEMENT DE LA IVe REPUBLIQUE. By Jacoues Tuery. 
Paris: Librairie Générale de Droit, 1949, 318 p. Fr. 800. 

A pessimistic examination of the structure and operation of the governmental in- 
stitutions in postwar France. 


JOURNAL (1927-1935). By Jacques BaINvILLe. Paris: Plon, 1949, 285 p. Fr. 420. 
The beginning of the descent to the abyss as viewed from the perspective of 
L’ Action Frangaise. 


UN CHEF, LE GENERAL GUILLAUMAT. By L&on Noét. Paris: Alsatia, 
1949, 134 p. 

A brief but appreciative biography of the French general who prepared the suc- 
cessful Balkan campaign in 1918. 


ae MARECHAL AUX LIENS. By Jean Tracov. Paris: Bonne, 1949, 449 p. 
r. 500. 

Extensive recollections, set down in defense of Marshal Pétain, by the Directeur 
du Cabinet du Chef de I’Etat, covering the period December 1943—August 1945. 
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TOUT CE QU’ON VOUS A CACHE. By Jacques Barapuc. Paris: Editions de 
YElan, 1949, 318 p. Fr. 390. 

A defense of Laval prepared by one of his attorneys and based on German docu- 
ments indicating the Reich’s mistrust of Laval and his resistance to its demands. 


QUI A SAUVE L’AFRIQUE? By Daniet CueEnet. Paris: Editions de Elan, 
1949, 222 p. Fr. 360. 

A stout defense of Pierre Boisson, Vichy’s Governor of French West Africa. 
L’AGONIE DE VICHY. By Major Jean RENAvp. Paris: Couronne Littéraire, 
1949, 262 p. Fr. 400. 

In defense of the Pétain régime, by a former director of Radio Empire. 

UN COMBAT POUR LA VERITE. By Jean Marcenac. Paris: Bibliothéque 
Francaise, 1949, 326 p. Fr. 280. 

The case, Kravchenko vs. Les Lettres Francaises, largely as reported by the latter. 
FILS DU PEUPLE. By Maurice Tuorez. Paris: Editions Sociales, 1949, 253 
p. Fr. 150. 

A political autobiography by the French Communist leader. 


BENELUX: VAN NABUURSTATEN TOT UNIEPARTNERS. By M. 
Weitsctas. Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1949, 342 p. Guilders 9.50. 

A solid discussion, with statistical appendix, of the background and creation of the 
Belgium-Netherlands-Luxembourg customs union. 


TERRE ARCTIQUE. By AnprE bE Cayeux. Grenoble: Arthaud, 1949, 230 p. Fr. 
400. 

A report on the Victor expedition to Greenland in 1948. 

ALL HONORABLE MEN. By James Stewart Martin. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1950, 326 p. $3.50. 

A highly critical account of postwar decartelization policy in Germany. The author, 
until 1947 Director of the Division for Investigation of Cartels and External Assets 
in American Military Government, concludes: “We had not been stopped in Germany 
by German business. We had been stopped in Germany by American business.” 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY: AFFINITY AND CONTRAST. By Hermann 
Levy. Leigh-on-Sea (Eng.) : Thames Bank Publishing Co., 1949, 167 p. 7/6. 

The late German scholar’s effort briefly to explain the differences in English 
and German society underlines the failure of German middle class liberalism. 


ZWISCHEN WEHRMACHT UND HITLER, 1934-1938. By Friepricu Hoss- 
BACH. Wolfenbiittel (British Zone): Wolfenbiitteler Verlagsanstalt, 1949, 224 p. 
Observations on German army organization and military politics from 1934 to 
1938, by the author of the now famous memorandum who was liaison officer between 
Hitler and the Wehrmacht. 
ERINNERUNGEN EINES MILITARATTACHES: LONDON 1933-1937. By 
GEYR VON SCHWEPPENBURG. Stuttgart (U. S. Zone): Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1949, 171 p. 
Not particularly important recollections of the first post-Versailles German mil- 
itary attaché in London. He emphasizes the unsuccessful efforts of the German and 
British General Staffs to develop peaceful and codperative relations. 


LES FINANCES DE 1939 A 1945: II. L:ALLEMAGNE. By Louis E. Davin. 
Paris: Médicis, 1949, 378 p. Fr. 750. 

A Belgian economist’s detailed survey of German wartime finance, presenting 
much statistical and factual material as well as a critique of German practice and a 
commentary on problems of inflation and credit control. 
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ACCOUNT SETTLED. By Hyatmar Scuacut. London: Weidenfeld, 1949, 327 
p. 15/. 

An expansion and elaboration of the banker’s shrewd and successful defense at the 
Nuremberg trial. 


THIS IS GERMANY. Enitep sy ArtHuR SETTEL. New York: Sloane, 1950, 429 
p. $4.00. 

A collection of articles by foreign correspondents. 
G. L. GAISER: HAMBURG-WESTAFRIKA. By Ernst Hiexe. Hamburg 
(British Zone): Hoffmann, 1949, 143 p. 

The growth of a Hamburg trading firm from the mid-nineteenth century. 


MUSSOLINI E IL SUO TEMPO. By Epoarpo SusMEL. Milan: Garzanti, 1950, 
338 p. L. 700. 

The author, a native of Fiume, exalts Mussolini and his works through the con- 
quest of Ethiopia, but censures him for his ill-fated alliance with Germany. 


MUSSOLINI PICCOLO BORGHESE. By Paoto Monet. Milan: Garzanti, 
1950, 430 p. L. 1000. 

This vivid, impressionistic, unduly gossipy, but often informing biography by an 
Italian journalist overdoes Mussolini’s “petty bourgeois” characteristics. 
COLLOQUI CON UMBERTO II. By Nino Botta. Rome: Fantera, 1949, 191 p. 
L. 400. 

The report on a series of political conversations with Prince Umberto between 
1943 and 1949, together with other documents in support of the royalist cause. 
VIVA IL PAPA? O VIVA IL RE? By Griorcio QuartTara. Milan: Bocca, 1949, 
247 p. L. 600. 

A monarchist polemic against the republic and the Christian Democratic Party. 
PACE O GUERRA. By Pavmiro Tocriatti. Milan: Milano-Sera, 1949, 144 p. L. 
250. 

Speeches and writings of the Communist leader between October 1948 and 
April 1949. 

L’ITALIE AU JOUR LE JOUR. By Rocer Lannes. Paris: Morihien, 1949, 309 
p. Fr. 540. 

A French poet’s perceptive travel diary of a Grand Tour in 1949. 
SATURNISCHE ERDE. By Hanws Srupniczxa. Frankfurt (U. S. Zone): 
Schauer, 1949, 398 p. 

A baroque profile of Italian life and culture. 

STORIA DELL’ INDUSTRIA ITALIANA CONTEMPORANEA. By Roserto 
TREMELLONI. Turin: Einaudi, 1947, 286 p. L. goo. 

This first volume of a projected series surveying the development of Italian in- 
dustry since the eighteenth century extends only to the period of unification. 
ANNUARIO 1950. Rome: Failli, 1949, 970 p. L. 2500. 

A survey of the Italian economy in 1949 plus a report on the activities of the Con- 
federazione Generale dell’Industria Italiana. 


ESPANSIONE COLONIALE ITALIANA (1922-1937). By Corrapo Zot. 
Rome: Edizioni l’Arnia, 1949, 350 p. L. 700. 
In praise of Italy’s colonial achievements and conquests. 


L’ATTIVITA DELLA SANTA SEDE NEL 1949, Vatican City: Tipografia Poli- 
glotta Vaticana, 1950, 410 p. 
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THE HOLY SEE AT WORK. By Epwarp L. Heston. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1950, 
188 p. $2.50. 


THE VATICAN AND THE KREMLIN. By Camitte M. CIANFARRA. New 
York: Dutton, 1950, 258 p. $3.00. 


THE VATICAN AND ITS ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS. By CxHaries 
Picnon. New York: Dutton, 1950, 382 p. $4.50. 


PIE XII. By NazarENo PaveELtaro. Paris: Julliard, 1950, 357 p. Fr. 490. 


PIUS XII. By Piero Barcettini. New York: Good Shepherd Publishing Corp., 
1950, 181 p. $2.25. 

Of these recent works on the Vatican and the Pope, most of them in celebration 
of the Holy Year, the first is a useful chronology and digest of events and activities. 
Father Heston outlines the central organizational structure of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The New York Times correspondent, Cianfarra, reports largely on the 
Vatican’s response to the Soviet attack on Catholicism in Eastern Europe; the 
French Catholic journalist Pichon reviews favorably the history of the Vatican as 
a Great Power, particularly in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Padellaro’s 
somewhat anecdotal but substantial biography is also concerned with political 
affairs; that by Bargellini is slighter and more other-worldly. 


LE PORTUGAL. By Pierre Birot. Paris: Colin, 1950, 222 p. Fr. 180. 

A concise study in regional geography, demographic and economic as well as 
physical. 
ESTUDOS DE DIREITO CIVIL, COMERCIAL E INTERNACIONAL PRI- 
VADO. By AnTONIO MANUEL PEREIRA. Oporto: Reis, 1948, 438 p. Escudos 55. 


ORGANIZACAO POLITICA E ADMINISTRATIVA DE PORTUGAL. By 
ANTONIO MANUEL PEREIRA. Oporto: Machado, 1949, 347 p. 
Studies on Portuguese law and administrative history. 


Eastern Europe 


TITO AND GOLIATH. By Hamitton Fish ArmMstronec. New York: Macmillan, 
1951, 312 p. $3.50. 

Mr. Armstrong has brought to bear on this study of the Tito-Stalin split and the 
nationalist heresy in European Communism 30 years’ experience in Eastern Europe, 
a great deal of documentary research, plus the information gained from recent 
travels and interviews. The result is both a mature and timely appraisal of this 
vitally important breach in the Communist world and its meaning to the West. 


TITO V. STALIN. By Jan Yinpricu. London: Benn, 1950, 215 p. 8/6. 

A sketchy account of the rift, prefaced by a report on the Danube Conference of 
July 1948. 

THE SOVIET IMAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. By Freprrick C. Barc- 
HOORN. New York: Harcourt, 1950, 297 p. $4.00. 

A press attaché of the American Embassy in Moscow from 1942 to 1947 
makes a methodical analysis of recent developments and changes in the Soviet 
propaganda picture of the United States. Most interesting when drawing on his own 
experiences, the author sometimes fails to define the dividing line between propa- 
ganda and the views actually held by the Soviet leaders. 


AMERICA FACES RUSSIA: RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS FROM 
EARLY TIMES TO OUR DAY. By Tuomas A. Batzey. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, 375 p. $4.00. 
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A broad survey, based almost entirely on American sources, of United States— 
Russian relations from Catherine the Great to the present, with particular emphasis 
on American opinion during the Tsarist period. 


THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON RUSSIA. By Max M. Laserson. New York: 
Macmillan, 1950, 441 p. $5.00. 

Complementing Mr. Bailey’s book, Mr. Laserson, using largely Russian sources, 
has made a careful study of American diplomatic and ideological influences on 
Russia in the century and a quarter preceding the Bolshevik Revolution. 


RUSSLAND UND EUROPA. By ALEXANDER VON SCHELTING. Berne: Francke, 
1948, 404 p. Sw. Fr. 27. 

Although limited to the nineteenth century, this study of the tense development of 
Russia’s ambivalent attitude toward the West, as reflected in Russian historical 
writings, is of considerable importance for an understanding of current conflicts. 


“RUSSKII VOPROS” NA PARIZHSKOI MIRNOI KONFERENTSII (1919- 
1920 gg). By B. E. Sute1n. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 1949, 
463 p. 

A Soviet diplomatic study, utilizing extensive documentary material as well as the 
writings of Lenin and Stalin, of the Russian question at the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919 and of the complex pattern of civil war and intervention on Russia’s borders. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. By M. N. Roy. Calcutta: Renaissance, 1949, 631 
p. Rs. 18. 

An old Communist, who was active in Comintern Far Eastern activities in the 
1920’s but who broke with the party in 1928, has compiled his observations—written 
between 1937 and 1947—on the nature of the Russian Revolution and Soviet policy. 
The book is informative, especially for the early years, but in many respects is con- 
fusing and contradictory in outlook. 


JUSTICE IN RUSSIA. By Harotp J. BERMAN. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950, 322 p. $4.75. 

The third of the Harvard Russian Research Center Studies is a cool and well- 
written analysis of the elements comprising Soviet law, as distinguished from the 
coexisting but not wholly overlapping Soviet system of force. The three major 
themes developed are the modifications of Marxist Socialism in Soviet development, 
the persistence of the Russian heritage, and the emergent concept of the “parental” 
role of law in the new society. 


THE POLICE STATE: WHAT YOU WANT TO KNOW ABOUT THE 
SOVIET UNION. By Craig THompson. New York: Dutton, 1950, 257 p. $3.00. 

A grim but on the whole familiar picture of the Soviet régime and its intentions 
by the former Moscow correspondent of Time and Life. 


VOLONTAIRES POUR LA POTENCE. By Sanpor Garay. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1950, 191 p. Fr. 225. 

An attempt to explain the confessions obtained in the Soviet trial technique, with 
special reference to the Rajk case. 


en SOVIET AIR FORCE. By AsHer Lez. New York: Harper, 1950, 207 p. 
2.75, 

A compact and balanced history and appraisal by a former British air intelligence 
officer of recognized competence. 
JOSEPH STALIN: A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By tHE Marx-EnceEts- 


Lenin Institute. New York: International Publishers, 1949, 128 p. $1.25. 
Material for the iconologist. 
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SOVIET TREATY SERIES. VOLUME I, 1917-1928. Compitep ann Ep1TED 
By LeonarD SHapPiro. Washington: Georgetown University Press, 1950, 406 p. 
$10.00. 

The first volume of what aims to be a collection of “every bilateral diplomatic 
instrument to which the Soviet Government has become a party since 1917.” 


SUOMEN KOHTALONAIKOJA. By Wirert von Biicuer. Helsinki: Sdder- 
strém, 1950, 433 p. M. 700. 

The German Minister to Finland during the years 1935-1944 reveals some in- 
teresting behind-the-scenes diplomatic manceuvring to protect German interests. 


FINLAND: THE ADVENTURES OF A SMALL POWER. By HucH SHEar- 
MAN. New York: Praeger (for the London Institute of World Affairs), 1950, 114 
p. $2.25. (London: Stevens, 10/6.) 

A very brief introduction, offering nothing that is new. 


THE WORLD OF THE SLAVS. By Atsert Mousset. New York: Praeger (for 
the London Institute of World Affairs), 1950, 204 p. $3.00. 

A brief interpretation of the vicissitudes of the Slavonic peoples and of the Pan- 
Slav idea, especially since 1939. A translation and revision of “Le Monde Slav,” 
reviewed here July 1947. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH EAST EUROPE, 1945-1948. Epitep sy R. R. Betts. 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1950, 227 p. $3.50. 

A number of specialists have collaborated in rather dutifully recording the course 
of events in the Soviet satellite zone from 1945 to 1948. The multiplicity of points 
of view tends to obscure the all-important feature of Soviet influence, despite the 
editor’s effort in a concluding chapter to see “whether any pattern of cause and 
event is discernible.” 


GOSUDARSTVENNOE PRAVO STRAN NARODNOI DEMOKRATII, By 
N. P. Farseroy. Moscow: Izdatel’stvo Politicheskoi Literatury, 1949, 327 p. 

The Soviet line on the postwar political and constitutional developments of the 
Polish, Czechoslovak, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Hungarian, Albanian and Mongolian 
people’s republics. 


THRAKE, EINE REISE AN DEN KUSTEN DES BALKANS. By BurkHarp 
Napotny. Munich (U. S. Zone): Desch, 1949, 329 p. 
An anecdotal account of a journey along the Thracian coast. 


GREEK MONETARY DEVELOPMENTS, 1939-1948. By Dimitrios DE iI- 
VANIS AND WILLIAM C, CLEVELAND. Bloomington: Indiana University, 1949, 196 
Pp. $3.50. 

A case study of inflationary developments in a small country under conditions 
of war and enemy occupation. 


The British Commonwealth of Nations 


ASSIGNMENT TO AUSTERITY: AN AMERICAN FAMILY IN BRITAIN. 
By Herbert AND NANcIE MatTTHEWws. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1950, 338 p. 
$3.00. 

The former New York Times London correspondent and his wife collaborate 
on a sketch of life in postwar Britain, the former wrestling with politics and 
economics, the latter shuddering slightly over queues and gray austerity. The 
general effect is one of fair-minded sympathy mingled with apprehension for the 
future and some nostalgia for the past. 
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THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES. By Roy Lewis anp Ancus Maupz. New 
York: Knopf, 1950, 360 p. $3.75. 

A pleasant and perceptive description and defense of the hardpressed but in- 
dispensable middle stratum of English society. 


THE CONSERVATIVE TRADITION. Epitep sy R. J. Wuite. London: Kaye, 
1950, 256 p. 16/. 
Passages on British conservatism from Edmund Burke to Quintin Hogg. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE BRITISH LABOUR PARTY TOWARDS 
EUROPEAN AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY PROBLEMS, 1920-1939. By 
Wittram Raysurn Tucker. Geneva: Institut Universitaire de Hautes Etudes 
Internationales, 1950, 270 p. 

A methodical examination of the Labor Party’s reactions to the major inter- 
national problems of the inter-war years, with considerable emphasis on the illu- 
sions and inner-party conflicts obstructing the formulation of an adequate policy. 


PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS. By Sir CuHar.es Jerrries. London: Harrap, 
1949, 208 p. 12/6. 


An authoritative picture of the composition and functions of the British Colonial 
Service. 


THE HISTORY OF PARTITION (1912-1925). By Denis Gwynn. Dublin: 
Browne, 1950, 244 p. 12/6. 

A somewhat partisan history of Anglo-Irish relations, but of value in publishing 
materials from John Redmond’s papers, especially his memoranda of the Bucking- 
ham Palace Conference. 

MALTA: AN ACCOUNT AND AN APPRECIATION. By Sir Harry Luke. 
London: Harrap, 1949, 200 p. 15/. 

A former Lieutenant-Governor of the island has written a pleasant and informa- 

tive book, part history, part travel guide, but wholly appreciative. 


CANADA XXe SIECLE. By Francisgue Gay. Paris: Bloud et Gay, 1949, 205 
p. Fr. 250. 


An enthusiastic tableau by the former French ambassador, with most emphasis 
on religious and educational questions. 


THIS IS NEWFOUNDLAND. Epitep sy Ewart Younc. Toronto: Ryerson, 
1949, 104 p. $4.00. 

An illustrated volume celebrating Newfoundland’s entry into the Dominion of 
Canada. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF AUSTRALIA. By L. F. Crisp. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949, 344 
p. $5.00. 

A competent survey of political and constitutional developments since 1891, by the 
former Director-General of the Australian Department of Postwar Reconstruction. 


The Middle East 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PALESTINE. By J. C. Hurewitz. New York: Norton, 
1950, 404 p. $6.00. 


A thorough, scholarly, restrained—almost austere—study of the Palestine problem 
since 1936. 
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CORDON AND SEARCH. By Major R. D. Witson. Aldershot: Gale, 1949, 
275 p. 10/6. 

The story of the unpleasant assignment of the British 6th Airborne Division in 
Palestine, during the period 1945-1948. 


South and Southeast Asia 


A BARBARIAN IN ASIA. By Henri Micnaux. New York: New Directions, 
1949, 185 p. $2.50. 

Altogether random but skillfully pointed observations on India, Burma, Malaya, 
China and Japan. The original French edition was published in 1933. 


PAKISTAN: THE HEART OF ASIA. By Liaguat ALi Kuan. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950, 151 p. $3.00. 

The speeches of the Prime Minister of Pakistan, together with the welcoming 
addresses of his American hosts, during his visit to the United States and Canada 
in May-June 1950. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY (ABRIDGED). By M. K. Ganour. Bombay: Hind Kitabs, 
1950, 253 p. Rs. 6/12. (New York: Heinman, $2.25.) 


ALL THROUGH THE GANDHIAN ERA. By A. S. IveENcar. Bombay: Hind 
Kitabs, 1950, 327 p. Rs. 8. (New York: Heinman, $2.50.) 


IN THE PATH OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Georce Catiin. Chicago: 
Regnery, 1950, 332 p. $3.50. 
THE LIFE OF MAHATMA GANDHI. By Louis FiscHer. New York: Harper, 
1950, 558 p. $5.00. 
MAHATMA GANDHI: DER MANN, SEIN WERK UND SEINE WIR- 
KUNG. By W. E. Mtuimann. Titbingen (French Zone): Mohr, 1950, 298 p. 
Recent items of Gandhiana. The abridged edition of Gandhi’s “The Story of My 
Experiments with Truth” (reviewed here in January 1949) retains the narrative 
chapters, but omits those containing his reflections and disquisitions. Mr. Iyengar, 
an Indian journalist, has written his reminiscences over the years I915 to 1950. 
Mr. Catlin has performed a political philosopher’s pilgrimage in the form of a 
travel diary and thinks to have found the answer to many of his questions in the 
life and thought of the late Indian leader. Of the two biographies, Mr. Fischer’s 
is at its best in direct reportage; as an interpretation it leaves many questions un- 
answered. Herr Miihlmann’s study is briefer, flatter, more systematically organized 
and is directed toward the problems of the sociology of religion and political ethics. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF INDIA. (1765 TO 1948). By Sarr Ram 
SHarMA. Bombay: Karnatak, 1949, 298 p. Rs. 5. 

A somewhat compressed textbook centering on Indian history rather than on 
British colonial policy. 


INDIA AND THE UNITED STATES: POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS. By Lawrence K. Rosincer. New York: Macmillan (for the 
American Institute of Pacific Relations), 1950, 149 p. $2.75. 

A discreet but competent study of Indian-American relations, particularly since 
the Second World War. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF INDIA’S RAW MATERIALS. 
By N. V. Sovani. New York: Oxford University Press (for the Indian Council of 


World Affairs), 1950, 332 p. $4.00. 
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An extensive analysis of the position, before, during and after World War II, 
of 14 raw materials figuring prominently in India’s foreign trade. 


BENGAL FAMINE (1943). By TaraKCHANpRA Das. Calcutta: Calcutta Uni- 
versity Press, 1949, 154 p. Rs. 6. 

An attempt to make a socio-economic study of the great Bengal famine of 1943, 
on the basis of sample investigations of people fleeing to Calcutta. 


SOUTH ASIA IN THE WORLD TODAY. Epitep sy Puitiips TALsor. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950, 253 p. $4.00. 

A collection of lectures, of uneven quality, delivered in 1949 on social, economic 
and political forces in South Asia. 


INDONESIE, NEDERLAND EN DE WERELD. By H. J. Van Moox. Amster- 
dam: Bezige Bij, 1949, 255 p. Florins 5.50. 

A brief but factual history of the war and postwar developments in Indonesia 
by the former Lieutenant Governor of the Netherlands East Indies. 


MENS EN VRIJHEID IN INDONESIE. By C. A. O. VAN NIEUWENHUIJZE. 
The Hague: Van Hoeve, 1949, 212 p. Florins 6.90. 

A discussion of democracy, individual freedom, East-West relations and Com- 
munism in their Indonesian context. 


AM RANDE DES PAZIFIK. By Kart Hetsic. Stuttgart (U. S. Zone) : Kohl- 
hammer, 1949, 324 p. 

An extensive description of Southeast Asia based largely on material collected 
before the Second World War, with a useful bibliographical note. 


The Far East and Pacific Ocean 


GUERRA DIPLOMATICA IN ESTREMO ORIENTE (1914-1931). By Mario 
Toscano. Turin: Einaudi, 1950, 2 v. L. 5400. 

A well-known Italian diplomatic historian has prepared an exceedingly detailed 
and documented history of World War I diplomacy in the Far East. A major part 
of the two volumes is devoted to the negotiations surrounding the Treaty of Peking 
of May 1915 and to the consequences of this accord. 


EAST OF HOME. By SantHa Rama Rau. New York: Harper, 1950, 303 p. 
$3.00. 

An Indian educated in the West reveals with great sensitivity and wit how, in 
the course of vividly described travels in Japan, China and Southeast Asia, she 
discovered that she is an Asian. She gently gives Westerners much to ponder. 


TWO KINDS OF TIME. By Grawam Peck. Boston: Houghton, 1950, 725 p. 
$4.00. 

Mr. Peck, who was in China from 1940 to 1947 as a free-lance writer and as 
an official in the O.W.L., has written a lengthy, at times rambling, and very sub- 
stantial portrait of Chinese society. Gaining much of its impact from a rich abund- 
ance of anecdotes and sharply drawn portraits and episodes, it is, politically, in- 
tensely hostile to the Kuomintang régime. 


CHINA IM STURM. By Wotr Scuenxe. Hamburg (British Zone): Ndlke, 
1949, 326 p. 

A report by a German journalist in China from 1937 to 1947, stressing the weak- 
nesses of the Kuomintang régime and what he believes to be the national individu- 
ality and independence of the Chinese Communist movement. 
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MAO TSE-TUNG. By Rosert Payne. New York: Schuman, 1950, 303 p. $3.50. 

By no means a definitive biography, Mr. Payne’s appreciative account of the Com- 
munist leader is best for its exposition of the influence of classical Chinese philoso- 
phy and literature on Mao’s writing and thinking. 


NEW CHINA: THREE VIEWS. By Orto B. Van vER SPRENKEL, ROBERT 
GUILLAIN AND MicHaet Linpsay. New York: Day, 1951, 241 p. $3.00. 

Three views, but all generally favorable to the Mao régime. The French journalist 
Guillain is apprehensive of the economic prospects; Michael Lindsay is worried 
by certain “doctrinaire” elements in Chinese Communism; Mr. Van der Sprenkel 
is wholly enthusiastic and uncritical. 


PEKING DIARY: A YEAR OF REVOLUTION. By Derx Boppe. New York: 
Schuman, 1950, 292 p. $3.75. 
A Fulbright Fellow, who was studying in Peking from August 1948 to August 


1949, presents the diary he kept through a year that encompassed the arrival and 
establishment of the Communists. 


CHINA AND THE SOVIET UNION. By Artcuen K. Wu. New York: Day, 
1950, 434 p. $6.00. 

A history of Chinese-Russian diplomatic relations from 1618 to the present, by 
a former diplomat of the Nationalist régime. Politely written, consciously dispas- 
sionate and reflecting considerable personal experience, it has a disconcerting 
tendency to become opaque and noncommittal at critical points in the narrative. 


THE KOREANS AND THEIR CULTURE. By Cornetius Oscoop. New York: 
Ronald, 1951, 387 p. $5.00. 

This book, which does not deal with the current conflict, is primarily an anthro- 
pological study of Korean society, based on field work in the island of Kanghwa. 
To this are added an analysis of the ruling class in the capital, an outline of the 
political and cultural history of the peninsula, and a discussion of foreign oc- 
cupations. 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON KOREAN POLITICS AND IDEOLOGIES. 
CoMPILED By DonaLp G. TEwxKssury. New York: International Secretariat, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1950, 190 p. $2.50. 

A collection of 81 documents from 1871 to the present crisis. 


THE RIDDLE OF MACARTHUR. By Joun GunrHer. New York: Harper, 
1951, 240 p. $2.75. 


MACARTHUR: MAN OF ACTION. By Franx KELLEY AND CorNELIUS RYAN. 
New York: Doubleday, 1950, 191 p. $2.00. 

Of these two efforts by able correspondents to keep abreast of the incredibly 
active career of Douglas MacArthur, that by Mr. Gunther is the more critical and 
the more concerned with the General’s present responsibilities in Japan and Korea. 
More than half of the book by Messrs. Kelley and Ryan is devoted to his duties 
before Pearl Harbor. 


THE OCCUPATION OF JAPAN. By Rosert A. Fearry. New York: Mac- 
millan (for the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations), 1950, 
239 Pp. $3.00. 

A supplement to Edwin Martin’s “The Allied Occupation of Japan,” this book 
is a steady, cautious appraisal of American occupation policy from early 1948. The 
author is in the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs in the Department of State. 
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THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. By Dovctas L. Oriver. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, 313 p. $5.00. 

An anthropologist’s able and valuable history of the peoples of Oceania from 
the original migrations to the cataclysmic impact of the westerners’ advent and 
its culmination in the profound effects of World War II. 


Africa 


LES SOCIETES AU MAROC. By Paut Decroux. Paris: Librairie Générale 
de Droit, 1950, 453 p. Fr. 1000. 

A study of laws and regulations relating to commercial undertakings and corpora- 
tions in the French Zone and Tangiers. 


L’EST AFRICAIN BRITANNIQUE. By Louts Roux. Paris: Société d’Editions 
Géographiques, 1950, 223 p. Fr. 650. 

A general survey of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar by a former vice 
consul at Nairobi. 


THE AFRICAN FACTORY WORKER. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1950, 221 p. $6.00. 

A survey, based on two years’ research in a factory at Durban, of the behavior 
and performance of the African worker under conditions remote from his tradi- 
tional way of life. 


Latin America and the West Indies 


CONFERENCIA INTERAMERICANA PRO DEMOCRACIA Y LIBERTAD. 
Havana: Alfa, 1950, 319 p. 


A collection of speeches and resolutions made at the Conference for Democracy 
and Liberty held in Havana in May 1950. 


MI GENERACION Y MI EPOCA. By Micuet Atessio Rosies. Mexico: 
Editorial Stylo, 1949, 276 p. 

A MEDIO CAMINO. By Micvuet Aterssio Rosies. Mexico: Editorial Stylo, 
1949, 273 P. : 

The first two volumes of recollections by a well-known Mexican historian. 
SIEDLUNG IM SUDAMERIKANISCHEN URWALD. By Hersert Wit- 
HELMY, Hamburg (British Zone): Kroger, 1949, 104 p. 

Problems confronting European colonization in sub-tropical Paraguay. 
PASADO, PORVENIR Y MISION DE LA GRAN ARGENTINA. By J.-E. 


CasariEco. Madrid: Ediciones Cultura Hispanica, 1949, 160 p. Ptas. 12. 
A brief sketch of Argentina in terms of the “espiritu espafiol.” 


SOURCE MATERIAL 
By Ruth Savord 


I. DOCUMENTS 


Documents may be procured from the following: United States: Gov’t Printing Office, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Great Britain: British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. United Nations, International Court of Justice, United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Org., Food and Agric. Org.: Columbia University Press, Int. 
Documents Service, 2966 Broadway, New York 27. Int. Labor Office: 1825 Jefferson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Washington imprints are Government Printing Office, London imprints are His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, and Lake Success imprints are United Nations, unless otherwise noted. 


ComMERCIAL Po.ticy AND TRADE 


Tue Use of quantitative restrictions for protective and other commercial purposes. Geneva, 
pesecal re, brad to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 1950. 18 p. (GATT/ 
1950-3.) 15¢. 

ia vere products exportable surpluses. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1950. 159 p. (No. 2, September 
1950. 

Councit or Europe 


Councit of Europe. Consultative Assembly, 1st Session, roth August-8th September, 
1949. Strasbourg, Author, 1949. 

AGENDAS, minutes. 151 p. $1.80. Documents. 301 p. $3.75. Reports. Pt. 1. $4.30. Pt. 2. 
$4.50. Pt. 3. $4.50. Pt. 4. $3.60. 


FINANCIAL Poricy aNnD ExcHANGE 


First annual report on exchange restrictions. Washington, International Monetary Fund, 
1950. 144 p. “ae : 

Report to the President on foreign economic policies [by Gordon Gray]. Washington, 
1950. 131 p. 40¢. ‘ 

Tue AustRIAN investment program, 1950/52. Vienna, ERP Central Office, 1950. 204 p. 

Unitep Kingdom overseas investments, 1938 to 1948. London, Bank of England, 1950. 
33 Pp. 2s. 

GERMANY 


EpucaTIonat and cultural activities in Germany today. Frankfurt, HICOG, 1950. 93 p. 
A Gute to education and cultural relations. Bad Nauheim, HICOG, 1950. 72 p. 
A StatTisTICAL postwar survey on the natural sciences and German universities, by Karl 
Ueberreiter. Washington, Library of Congress, 1950. 31 p. 3 
Der VoLKSWIRTSCHAFTSPLAN 1950. Berlin, Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, 1950. 
127 p. (Schriftenreihe 1.) 
INDIA 


Inp1an Tariff Board reports. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1949-1950. 

z. Continuance of protection to the alloy, tool and special steels industry. 28 p. 2s. 
2. Continuance of protection to the artificial silk and cotton and artificial silk mixed fabrics 
industry. 37 p. 3s. 6d. 3. Continuance of protection to the bicycle industry. 38 p. 3s. 4. 
Expanded metal industry. 30 p. 1s. 6d. 5. Plastics industry. 51 p. 2s. 6. Continuance of protec- 
tion to the sericulture industry. 56 p. 3s. 9d. 7. Continuance of protection to the sewing machine 
industry. 27 p. 8. Soda ash industry. 34 p. Is. 3d. g. Continuance of protection to the sugar 
industry. Vol. I. 5s. 6d. ane 

Inp1Ans in Malayan economy. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1950. 57 p. 2s. 9d. 

Review of the work of the Indian Tariff Board since its constitution in November, 1945. 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1949. 41 p. 2s. 3d. 


INTERNATIONAL Law 


GeNnevA conventions of August 12, 1949 for the protection of war victims. Washington, 
1950. 255 p. (Dept of State. General Foreign Policy Series 34.) $1.00. j f 
He GenocivE convention. Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, Senate, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., on Executive O. Jan. 23-Feb. 9, 1950. Washington, 
1950. 555 P. ane? ; dpe Ge 
Coryvricut protection in the Americas under national legislation and Inter-American treaties, 
by Manuel Canyes and others. Washington, Pan American Union, 1950. 213 p. (Law and 
Treaty Series 33.) $2.00. 
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INTERNATIONAL convention for the Northwest Atlantic fisheries. Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., on S, 2801. August 25, 1950. Washington, 
1950. 25 p. (H. Rept. 2996.) f : 

Trias of war criminals before the Nuernberg Military Tribunals under Control Council 
law no. 10, Nuernberg, October 1946-April 1949. Washington, 1950. v. I and 2. $2.75 each. 
v. 4. $3.50. 

Lazor 


INTERNATIONAL Labour Conference, 34th Session, 1951. Reports V (1), VIZ (1), VIII (1). 
Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organisation. Committee on Work on Plantations, 1st Session, 
Bandoeng, 1950. Report I. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 166 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organisation. Petroleum Committee. Record of the second session 
(Geneva, November 1948). Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 146 p. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organisation. Textiles Committee, 3rd Session, Lyons, 1950. 
Reports I and III. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 

INTERNATIONAL Labour Organisation. Textiles Committee. Record of the second session 
(Geneva, October-November 1948). Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 171 p. 

INTERNATIONAL survey of social security. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 
236 p. (Studies and Reports. New Series 23.) $1.50. 

Lagour conditions in the oil industry in Iran; Report of a Mission... (January-February 
a International Labour Office, 1950. 87 p. (Studies and Reports. New Series 
24. ; 

Lasour-MANAGEMENT co-operation in France. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 
237 p. (Studies and Reports. New Series 9.) $1.25. 

Monet code of safety regulations for underground work in coal mines for the guidance of 
governments and of the coal-mining industry. Geneva, International Labour Office, 1950. 102 p. 

Tuirp International Trade Union Conference of the E.R.P. Report, Rome, 17-20 April 
1950. Paris, Trade Union Advisory Committee, E.R.P., 1950. 112 p. 

Vote und ungekiirzter bericht der Norwegischen gewerkschafts-delegation iiber ihre 
besuche in Amerika (USA) und Russland (UdSSR). Vienna, ECA Mission fiir Osterreich, 
1950. 156 p. 

Latin AMERICA 


ANNUAL report of the Secretary-General of the Organization of American States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. Washington, Pan American Union, 1950. 199 p. 

Inrer-AMERIcAN Development Commission Statement of the laws . . . in matters 
affecting business in its various aspects and activities. Washington, Author. 

Argentina. 128 p. Bolivia. 146 p. Brazil. 116 p. Colombia. 165 p. Mexico. 161 p. $5.00 each. 
Costa Rica. 110 p. Cuba. 94 p. Ecuador, 142 p. Nicaragua. 99 p. $3.00 each. 

Peace in the Americas; a résumé of measures undertaken through the Organization of 
American States . . . Washington, 1950. 29 p. (Dept. of State. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series II. American Republics 6.) 10¢. 

Recent developments in the foreign trade of Argentina. Washington, 1950. 185 p. s5o¢. 

Tue Basis of a development program for Colombia. Washington, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, 1950. 642 p. $5.00. 

Evo.ucion de la democracia en Santo Domingo, by R. L. Trujillo Molina. Ciudad Trujillo, 
Impresora Dominican, 1950. 69 p. 
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